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THE GREAT EVENTS 

(AOS at unns sv) 

CHARLES F. HORNE 

is related that in 1661, on the day foQowing 
the death of the great Cardinal Mazarin, 
the various officials of the State approached 
thdr young King^Louis XIV. “ To whom 
shall we go now for orders, Your Majesty ? ” 
“To me,” answered Louis, and from that 
date until his death in 1715 they had no 
other master. Whether we accept the tale as litoial fact or only 
as the vivid French way of visualizing a truth, we find here the 
central point of over fifty years of European history. The two 
celebrated cardinals, Richelieu and Mazarin, had, by their 
strength and wisdom, made France by far the most powerful 
state in Europe. Moreover, they had so reduced the authority 
of the French nobility, the clergy, and the co\irts of law as to 
have become practically absolute and untrammelled in their con- 
trol of the entire government Now, all this enormous power, 
both at home and abroad, over France and over Europe, was as- 
sumed by a young mw of twenty-three. “I am the state,” said 
Louis at a later period of his career. He m^ht almost have said, 
“1 am Europe,” looking as he did onfy to the Europe that 
dominated> and took pleasure in itsd^ and made life one con- 
tinued guttering revel q>lendor. Independent Europe, that 
claimed thexi^t of t h i nk i n g for*itself, the suffering Europe 
of the peasants, who starved and shed thdr hlood in helplM 

sai 
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agoiqr-<-tlieK were against Louk almost from tile b«gi^^ 
ever increaMni^y against lum. 

At fiitt the yoiing xnonaich found Ike vtxy bi%ht around 
Urn. EBs ooiatlen caUad him "die liafog sun,” and his amN- 
tion was to ju^ify the tide, to be what wifo his enonnous wealth 
and author^ was scarcely difficult, the Grand Monarch. He 
rushed into causeless war and snatohed provinces from his lee- 
Ue ndghbors, exhausted Germany and decaying Spain. He 
built huge fortresses along his hrondets, and mUitaty roods frtan 
end to end of his domains. His court was me continuous round 
of splendid entertainmm^ He encouraged literature, or at 
least pensioned authors and had them clustered around him 
in what Frenchmen call the Augustan Age of their devel(q>* 
ment.' 

The little German princes of the Rhin^ eadk oC l|^ tac- 
tically independent rulo' of a dny state, couU not df csKfrBeocHn- 
pete with Ixniis or defy him. Nor tot a time dM it. 

£Qs splendor dazzled them. They were content to tflilat^ and 
each little prince became a patron of literature, or en- 

tertainments, or buildo: of hi^ fortresses absurdly ffispropor- 
tioned to his territrny and his revenues. Gemuu^, it hu l^n 
aptly said, became a mere tail to the French kite, its leaders fee- 
bly dragg^ after where Louis soared. Never had the common 
people of Europe or even the nobQify had less voice in their own 
affairs. It was an age of absolute kingly power, an age of des- 
potism. 

KngtftTwt , which under Cromwdi had fair to take a fwe- 
most {dace in Eiuope, sank imder Charles 11 into unimpmtance. 
Its people wearied with tumult, desired peace more than au^t 
dse; its King, experienced in adversity, and kmg a hmndiw 
wanderer in France and Hdland, seec^ to have but one firm 
principle in life. Whatever happened he did not intend, as he 
himself phrased it, to go oh his “travels’* again. He dreaded 
and hat^ the En^^ Parliament as all the Stuarts had; and, 
like his father, he avdded calling it together. To Obtain mom^ 
without its aid, he accepted a penskn from the Frendi King. 
Thus En^and also became a MTvitor (ff Lotds. Its po&y, so 
far aS Oi^es could mould it, was Francei’s pdBcy. H We look 
I See Lenit XI f SttaUUk** AHohMlt JirntmAy, P<W* 
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for emits fa the English hisfory of the time we must fimi them in 
internal incideats, the terrible plague that devastated London 
in 1665,^ the fire of the following year, that checked the plague 
but almost swept the dty out of existence.* We must note the 
founding ol the Royal Society in 1660 for the advancement of 
science, or look to Newton, its most celebrated member, be^- 
nmg to puzzle out his theory of gravitation in his Woolsthorpe 
^irdeiu* 


CONTINENTAL WABS 

Louis’s first real opponent he found in sturdy Holland. Her 
fleets and those of England had learned to fight each other in 
Cromwell’s time, and they continued to struggle for the mastery 
of the seas. There were many desperate naval battles. In 1664 
an English fleet crossed the ocean to seize the Dutch colony of 
New Amsterdam, and it became New York.* In 1667 a Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames and btuned the shipping, almost 
reaching London itself. , 

Yet full as her hands might seem with strife like this, Hol- 
land did not hedtate to stand forth against the aggresdon of 
Louis’s “risingsun.” When in his first burst of kir^hip, he seized 
the Spanish provinces of the Netherlands and so extended his 
authority to the border of Holland, its people, frightened at his 
advance, made peace with England and joined an aUiance again 
him Louis drew back; and the Dutch authorized a medal 
which depicted Holland checking the rising sun Louis never 
foTi^ve them, and in 1673, having secured Genrum neutrality 
and an English alliance, he suddenly attacked Holland with aU 
his forces.* 

For a moment the little republic seemed hdpless. Her navy 
indeed withstood ably the combined assaults of the French and 
ships, but the French armies overran almost her entire 
territory. It was then that her people talked of entering their 
ships and sailing away togetha*, transporting thdr nation bodily 

> See 0«a< Plague in Ltmdmt, page ap. 

*See Gteal Pire in London, page 45. 

^ See Discovery of GravUaHon, page 51. 

*Sec Nmo York Taken by the English, page ip. 

*8ee of $he Dukh agoekk Frames and England, page id. 
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to some colony b^ond Louis’s reach. It was then that Amster- 
dam set the example which other districts hmacally followed, 
of opening her dykes and letting the ocean flood the land to 
drive out the French. The leaders of the republic were mur- 
dered in a factional strife, and the young Prince V^Qiam 111 of 
Orange, descended from that William the Silent who had led 
the Dutch against Philip 11 , was made practically dictator of 
the land. This young Prince V^Uiam, afterward King William 
ni of England, was the antagonist who sprang up against Louis, 
and in the end united all Europe against him and annihilated 
his power. 

Seeing the wonderful resistance that little Holland made 
against her apparently overwhelming antagonists, the rest of 
Germany took heart; allies came to the Dutch. Brandenburg 
and Austria and Spain forced Louis to fall back upon his own 
frontier, though with much resolute battling by his great general, 
Turenne. 

Next to yor^ng William, Louis found his most persistent op- 
ponent in Frederick William, the “Great Elector” of Branden- 
burg and Prussia, undoubtedly the ablest German sovereign of 
the age, and the founder of Prussia’s modem importance. He 
had succeeded to his hereditary domains in 1640, when th^ lay 
utterly waste and exhausted in the Thirty Years* War; arri he 
reigned until 1688, nearly half a century, during which he was 
ever and vigorously the chamjHon of Germany agunst all out- 
side enemies. He alone, in the feeble Germany of the day, re- 
risted French influence, French manners, and French aggres- 
sion. 

In this first general war of the Germans and their allies 
against Louis, F rederick William proved the only one of their 
leaders seriously to be feared. Louis made an alliance with 
Sweden and persuaded the Swedes to overrun Brandenburg 
during its ruler’s absence with his forces on the Rhine. But to 
firmly had the Great Elector established himself at home, so was 
he loved, that the very peasantry rose to his assistance. “We 
are onty peasants,” said their banners, “but we can die for our 
lord.” Hdful cryl Pitiful proof of how unused the oumnons 
were to even a litde kindness, how eagerly responsive! Frederick 
VnUiam came riding like a whirlwind fomn the Rlun^ Us army 
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s<Tag|^ing along behind in a vain effort to keep up. He hurled 
hinodf wiffi his foremost troops upon die Sw^es, and won the 
cddxrated batde of Fehrbellin. He swq)t his astonished foes 
back into thdr northern peninsula. Brandenburg became the 
chief power of northern Germany.' 

In 1679 the Peace of R3rswick ended the general war, and left 
Holland unconquered, but with the French frontier extended to 
the Rhine, and Louis at the height of his power, the acknowl- 
edged head of European affairs. Austria was under the rule of 
Leopold I, Emperor of Germany from 1657 to 1705, whose 
pride and incompetence wholly prevented him from being what 
his position as chief of the Hapsburgs would natrirally have 
made him, the leader of the opposition, the centre around whom 
all Europe could rally to withstand Louis’s territorial greed. 
Leopold hated Louis, but he hated also the rising Protestant 
“Brandenburger,” he hated the “merchant” Dutch, hated 
everybody in short who dared intrude upon the ancient order 
of Ids superiority, who refused to recognize hi^ impotent au- 
thority. So he would gladly have seen Louis crush every op- 
ponent except himself, would have found it a pleasant vengeance 
indeed to see all these upstart powers destroying one ano&er. 

Moreover, Austria was again engaged in desperate strife 
with the Turks. These were in the last burst of their effort at 
European conquest. No longer content with Hungary, twice in 
Leopold’s rdgn did thqr advance to attack Vienna. Twice 
were they repulsed by Hungarian and Austrian valor. The final 
siege was in 1683. A vast horde estimated as high as two hun- 
dred thousand men marched against the devoted city. Leopold 
and most of the aristocracy fled, in despair of its defence. Only 
the common people who could not flee, remained, and with the 
resolution of despair beat off the repeated assaults of the Ma- 
hometans.' 

They were saved by John Sobieski, a king who had raised 
Poland to one of her rare outflashing periods of splendor. With 
his small but gallant Polish army he came to the rescue of Chris- 

■Sae GrmnA JVkmm mtdtr tk$ Great BitOor; His Victory at PehriOtbt, 
page 138. 

•See Last Tmkish ImiasioM of Bstrops: SobissH Saves Viemia, page 

164- 

VOI.. xn.— ». 
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teodom, charged furiously upon the huge Turkish hoidbi and 
swept it from the fidd in utter The tide of Turkish 

power receded forever; that was its last great wave which btdce 
before the walls of Vienna. All Hungary was regained, mainly 
through the efforts of Austria’s greatest general, Prince Eugene 
of Savcy. The centre of the centuries of strife shifted back 
where it had been in Hunyady’s time, from Vienna to the mighty 
frontier fortress of Bcigrad, which was tdcen and retaken by 
opposing forces. 

tATER EFFOKTS OF lOUIS XTV 

The earlier career of Louis XIV seems to have been mainly 
influenced by his passion for personal renown; but he had al- 
ways been a serious Catholic, and in his later life his interest in 
religion became a most important factor in his world. The Prot- 
estants of France had for weUnigh a century held their huth 
unmolested, safeguarded by that Edict of Nantes, which had 
been granted'by Henry IV, a Catholic at least in name, and con- 
firmed by Cardinal l^chelieu, a Catholic by profession. Per- 
suarive measures had indeed been frequently emplcyed to win 
the deserters back to the ancient Church; but now under Louis’s 
direction, a harsher course was attempted. The celebrated 
“dragonades” quartered a wild and licentious soldiery in Prot- 
estant localities, in the hcsnes of Protestant house-owners, with 
special orders to make themselves offensive to their hosts. Under 
this grim discoiuragement Protestantism seemed dyit^ out of 
France, and at last, in 1685, Louis, encouraged by success, took 
the final step and revoked the Edict of Nantes, commanding all 
his subjects to accept Catholicism, while at the same time for- 
bidding any to leave the country. Hugueimts who attempted 
flight were seized ; many were slain. Externally at least, the re- 
formed religion disappeared from France.* 

Of course, despite the edict restraining them, many Hugue- 
nots, the most earnest and vigorous of the sect, did escape by 
flight; arul some htmdred thousands of France’s ablest citizens 
were thus lost to her forever. Large numbers found a welcome 
in nrighboiing Holland; the Great Elector stood fmward and 
gave homes to a wandering host of the exiles.- England recdived 
* See RevoeaHm of the Edict of Nantes, page z8o. 
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odoi^ of Ilian; and even distant America was benefited by the 
numbers who sought her freer shores. No enemy to France in all 
the world but received a welcome accession to its strength against 
her. 

In the same year that Protestant Europe was thus assailed 
and terrified by the reviving spectre of religious persecution, 
Charles n of England died and his brotl^ James U succeeded 
him. Charles may have been Catholic at heart, but in name at 
least he had retained the English religion. James was openly 
Catholic. A hasty rebellion raised against him by his nephew, 
Monmouth, fell to pieces f and James, having executed Mon- 
mouth and approved a cruel persecution ot his followers, began 
to take serious steps toward forcing the whole land back to the 
ancient faith. 

So here was kingly absolutism coming to the aid of the old 
religious intolerance. The English people, however, had already 
killed one king in defence of thdr liberties; and their resolute 
opposition to James began to suggest that thef might kill an- 
ot^. Many of the leading nobles appealed secretly to William 
of Orange for help. William was, as we have said, the centre of 
(^porition to Louis, and that began to mean to Catholicism as 
wefi. Also, William had married a daughter of King James and 
had thus some claim to interfere in the family domains. And, 
most important of all, as chief ruler of Holland, William had an 
army at command. V^th a portion of that army he set sail late 
in and landed in England. Englishmen of all ranks flocked 
to join him. King James fled to France, and a Parliament, 
hastily assembled in 1689, declared him no longer king and 
placed William and his wife Mary on the throne as joint rulers.* 
Thus William had two countries instead of one to aid him in his 
life-long effort against Louis. 

Louis, indeed, accepted the accession of his enemy as a threat 
of war and, taking up tire cause of the fugitive James, despatched 
him with French troops to Ireland, where his Catholic faith 
made the mass of the people his devoted adherents. There were, 
however, Protestant Irish as weU, and these defied James and 
held his tnx^ at bay in the siege of Londonderry, while King 

* See Monmovth’i RtbelUon, page 17a. 

'See The EngUsih Smiehtiion: Flight of James II, page aoo. 
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WQBam burned over to Ireland with an army. Faiber-in-lBw 
and son-in-law met in the battle of the Boyne, and JanMS was 
defeated in war as he had been in diplomacy. He fled back to 
France, leaving his Catholic adherents to withstand William as 
best they mi^t Limerick, the Catholic stronghold, was twice 
besi^ed and only yielded when full religious £r^om had been 
guaranteed. Irishmen to this day call it with bitterness “the 
city of the violated treaty.” ' 

Meanwhile the strife betweoi Louis and William had spread 
Into another general European war. William had di£Ek;ulties to 
encounter in his new kingdom. Its people cared little for his 
Continental aims and gave him little loyalty of service. In fact, 
peculation among public officials was so widespread that, de- 
spite large expenditures of money, England had only a most 
feeble, ineffident army in the fieU, and William was in black 
disgust against his new subjects. It was partly to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its financial straits that the Bank of England was 
formed in 1694!* 

Yet Louis’s troubles were greater and of deeper root. Cath- 
olic Austria and even the Pope himself, unable to submit to t]i9 
arrogance of the “Grand Monarch,” took part against hm|;^ 
this war. It can therefore no longer be regarded as a reljpi^ 
struggle. It marks the turning-point in Louis’s fortune*- ' 
boundless extravagance had exhausted France at last l^dfh in 
wealth and population she began to feel the drain, ^e French 
generals won repeated victories, yet they had to j^e slowly bade 
before their more numerous foes; and in 1697 Itouis purchased 
peace by making concessions of territory as wSH as courtesy. 

This peace proved little more than a trucC For almost 
a century the European sovereigns had beet^ waiting for Charles 
n of Spain to die. He was the last of his race, last of the Span- 
ish Hapsburgs descended from the Emperor Charles V, and so 
infirm and feeble was he that it seemed the flickering candle of 
his life must puff out with each passing wind. Who should suc- 
ceed him? In Mazarin’s time, that crafty minister hadschemed 
that the prize should go to France, and had wedded young 
Louis XiV to a Spanish p'rincess. The Austrian Hapsbmgs 

* See Siege of Londonderry and the BafUe of the Boyne, page 858. 

'See EebMishment of fhe Bank of England, page a86. 
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of coiirse wanted the place for themselves, though to es- 
taMish a common ancestry with their Spanish kin they must 
turn back over a century and a half to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella.. 

But strong men grew old and died, while the invalid Charles 
n sdll dung to his tottering throne. Louis ceased hoping to 
occupy it himself and claimed it for his son, then for his grand- 
son, Philip. Not until 1700, after a reign of nearly forty years, 
did Charles give up the worthless game and expire. He de- 
clared Philip his heir, and the aged Louis sent the youth to Spain 
with an eager boast, “Go; there are no longer any P3rrenees.” 
That is, France and Spain were to be one, a mighty Bombon 
empire. 

That was just what Europe, experienced in Louis’s im- 
scrupulous aggression, dared not allow. So another general 
alliance was formed, with William of Holland and England at 
its head, to drive Philip from his new throne in favor of a Haps- 
buig. William died before the war was well vmder jvay, but the 
British people understood his purposes now and upheld them. 
Once more they felt themselves the champions of Protestantism 
in Europe. Anne, the second daughter of the deposed King 
James, was chosen as queen; and under her the two realms of 
England and Scotland were finally joined in one by the Act of 
Union (1707), with but a single Parliament* 

Meanwhile Marlborough was sent to the Rhine with a strong 
British army. Prince Eugene paused in fighting the Turks and 
joined him with Austrian and German troops. Together they 
defeated the French in the celebrated battle of Blenheim (1704),* 
and followed it in later years with Oudenarde and Malplaquet 
Louis was beaten. France was exhausted. The Grand Mon- 
arch pleaded for peace on almost any terms. 

Yet his grandson remained on the Spanish throne. For one 
reason, the Spaniards themselves upheld him. and fought for 
him. For another, the allies’ Austrian candidate became Em- 
peror of Germany, and to make him ruler of Spain as well would 
only have bera to consolidate the Hapsburg power instead of that 
of the Bourbons. M[ade dubious by this balance between evQsi 

' See Uftiim of En^nd and Scotland, page 341. 

'Sta Batdt of Bltnhtim ; Cw^ng of Louis yri. 
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Europe abandoned dw war. So &ere wete two Bourbon king- 
dom after all— but both too exhausted to be daQgenuis. 

Louis bad indeed outlived his fame. He had roused the ofh 
position of all his neighbors, and ruined France in the effort to 
extend her greatness. The praises and flattery of his eadier 
years reached him now only frcan the lips ol a few detennined 
courtiers. His peoifle hat^ hhn, and in 1715 cddrrated his 
death as a tdease. Froichmai high end low had begun the ca- 
reer which aided in tiieir terrific Revolution. Lying on his dreary 
death-bed, the Grand Monarch apologbsed that he diould “ take 
so long in dying.” Pahaps he, alro, felt that he delayed the aim- 
ing of the new age. Whid his carea had done was to ^read 
ova all Eurt^ a new culture and refinement, to rouse a new 
siflendor and recklesaiess among tiie iqppa classes, and to widen 
almost irretrievably the gap between rich and poa, between 
kings and commons. In Ae very yeaus that parliamentary 
government was becoming supreme in Englai^ abscflutism 
established it^ upon the Continent 

CHAKGXS IN NOXTHSBN NtnOHE 

Toward the dose of this age the balance of powa in Nor^bobi 
Europe drifted quite as markedly as it had &rtiia south. 
of tile German dectoral princes became kings. The EMfc r'of 
Saxony was chosen King of Poland, thereby adding gretm lo his 
powa. Cteoge, Electa of Hanova, becme King of l&i^and 
on the deatii of (^een Anne. And t^ Elector of Brandenburg, 
son of the Great Elector, whoi the war of rwi against France 
arul Spain broke out, only lent his aid to the Eunqiean coalition 
on ccmdition that the German Emperor should autimtize him also 
to assume the title of king,^not Brandenburg but of his otha 
and nnalla domain of Prussia, which lay outside tim empire. 
Most of the Eurcqiean sovereigns smiled at this empty diange of 
title without a change of dominions; but Brandenburg or Prussia 
was thus made more united, more consolidated, and it soon rose 
to be the leader of Northern Germany. A new family, the Ho- 
henzdlems, contested European supremacy with the Pbpdbuigs 
and the Bourbons.* 

More important still was the strife between Swedoi and 
> Sea Fnasim Ptvclaimtdm page 310. 
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Rniria. Sweden had been nuaed by Gustavus Addlphus to be 
iSxt power of du: North, the chosen ally of Ridteliea and 
liaxarhi. Her soldiers were esteemed the best of the thne. The 
prestige of the Swedes had, to be sure, suffered somewhat in the 
days when tlM Great Elector defeated them so completely at Fehr- 
K « 41 m 1^ daewhm. But Louis XIV had stood by them as his 
allies, and saved them from any loss of territory, so that in 1700 
Swedor stiU hdd not only the Scandinavian peninsula but all 
the lands east of the Baltic as far as where St. Petersburg now 
stands, and much of the German coast to southward. The 
Baltic was thus almost a Swedish lake, when in 1697 a new war- 
irar king, Charles XIl, rose to reassert the warlike supremacy of 
his race. ''He was but fifteen when he reached the throne; and 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia all sought to snatch away his 
territories. He fought the Danes and defeated them. He fought 
the Saxon Elector who had become king of Poland. Soon both 
P<dand and Saxony lay crushed at the feet of the “Lion of the 
Nordi,” as they <^ed him then — “ Madman of the North,” 
after his great deagns had failed. Only Russia renamed to 
oppose him — ^Russia, as yet almost tmknown to Europe, a semi- 
barbaric frontier land, supposedly helpless against the strength 
and resources of civilization. 

Russia was in the pangs of a most sudden revolution. Against 
het will She was being suddenly and sharply modernized by 
Peter the Great, most femous of her czars. He had overthrown 
the turbulent mfilitia who really ruled the land, and had waded 
throuj^ a sea of bloody executions to establish his own abso- 
lute power.* He had travelled abroad in disguise, studied shi p- 
bui lding in Holland, the art of government in England, and 
fort^».tion and war wheresoever he could find a teacher. Re- 
moving from the ancient, oonamrvative capital of Moscow, he 
{Wanted his government, in defiance of Sweden, upon her very 
hontier, causing the dty of St. Petersburg to arise as if by magic 
fmn a descdate, icy swamp in die far north.* 

Charles of Sweden scorned and defied him. At Narva in 
1700, Charles with a small force of his famous troops drove 

' See PtUr ai< Gr»at ModtmiMes Russia : Sufiprsssim of the Sinltsi, 
page a»3. 

* See Founding of St. Potsrsiurg, page 319. 
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Petar witb a hi^ hovdte his RuMboa to dnoieful 
“They wiH teadi us to best thent,*’ said Peter fAx^oaopbicaJlf; 
and so in truth he gathered knowledge from del^ after deieat, 
until at length at Poltava in 1709 he completely turned the 
tables upon Charles, overthrew him and so crushed his poiror 
that Russia succeeded Sweden as rulor of the es to eme Norths a 
rank die has ever since retained.' 

GSOWTH OF AICBSICA 

The vast political and social changes of Eurc^ in tins age 
found their echo in the New World. The decay of Spain left her 
American colonies to feebleness and decay. The idands of the 
Caribbean Sea became the haunt of the buccaneers, pirates, des- 
peradoes of all nations who preyed upon Spanish ddps, and, as 
their power grew, extended their depredations northward along 
the American coast So important did these buccaneers b^ 
come that they formed regulu governments among themselves. 
The most famed of their leaders was knighted by Er^land 
as Sir Henry Morgan; and the most renowned of his achieve- 
ments was the storm and capture of the Spanish treasure dty, 
Panama.* 

As Spain grew weak in America, France grew strongili. Fimn 
ho* Canadian colonies she sent out daring missionaiies and 
traders, who expbred the great lakes and the Misaissii^ val- 
ley.* They made friends with the Indians; th^ founded Lou- 
isiana.' All the north and west of the continent fell into their 
hands. 

Never, however, did their numbers ^inoadi those of the 
Ebglidi cdonists along the Atlantic coast. Both Massachu- 
setts and Virginia were grown into important amunonwealtha, 
almost independent of England, and well able to suf^port the 
weaker settlonarts riang around them. After the great Puiitan 
exodus to New Eng^d to escape the oppression of Chaila I, 
there had come a Royalist exodus to Viigiaia to escape the Puri* 

^ Downfall of Charles Xllta Poltava: Ttiampk^Rsutiat^it%t 

3Sa. 

* See Morgan, the Bnecamer, Seuhs Panama, page C6. 

'See Discovery of the Mississippi, page loS. 

* See Cploniaation of Louisietna, page agf. 
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tsoic t^raany of CnamraU’s time. Laige numbers of Catholics 
fled to Maiylaad. Huguenots established themselves in the 
Caiolinas and dsewhere. Tlmn came Penn to build a great 
Quaker state among the scattered Dutch settlements along the 
Delawaie.* The American seaboard became the refuge of each 
man who reused to bow his neck to despotism of whatever type. 

Under such settlers English Ammca soon ceased to be a mere 
offshoot of Europe. It became a world of its own; its people 
developed into a new race. They had their own springs of action, 
their own wap of thought, different from those of Europe, more 
^ple and inteirse as was shown in the Salem witchcraft ex- 
citement, or more resolute and advanced as was revealed in 
Bacon’s Virginia rebellion.* 

The aboriginal inhabitants, the Indians, found themselves 
pressed ever backward from the coast. They resisted, and in 
1675 there arose in New England, King Philip’s war, which for 
that section at least settled the Indian questioiv forever. The 
red men of New England were practically exterminated.* Those 
of New York, the Iroquois, were more fortunate or more crafty. 
They dwelt deeper in the wilderness, and formed a buffer state 
between the French in Canada and the English to the south, 
drawing aid now from one, now from the other. 

Each war between England and Louis XTV was echoed by 
strife between their rival colonies. When King William sup- 
planted James in 1688 there followed in America also a “blood- 
less revolution.” * Governor Andros, whom James had sent to 
imitate his own harsh tyranny in the colonies, was seized and 
shipped back to England. William was proclaimed king. The 
ensuing strife with France was marked by the most bloody of all 
America’s Indian massacres. The Iroquois descended suddenly 
on Canada; the very suburbs of its capital, Montreal, were 
burned, and more than a thousand of the xmsuspecting settlers 
were tortured, or more mercifully slain outright.* 

' See WUUatn Ptnn Rsctives the Grant of Pennsylvania : Foumting 
of Philadelphia, page 153. 

* See SaUm WUehcraft Trials, page 368. 

•See King Philip's War, page 1*5. 

•See Tyrant^ of Andros in New England.- The Bloodless Revo- 
lution, page 341. 

Mewsacre efLachitte,tt»Kfiati. 
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In the later war about the Spanish tiirone, England capt* 
ured Nova Scotia, the southern extremity of the French Cana- 
dian seaboard; and part of the price Louis XIV paid for peace 
was to leave this cobny in England’s hands.^ The scale of Ameri- 
can power began to swing markedly in her favor. Everywhere 
over the world, as the eighteenth century prc^jessed, England 
with her parliamentary government was rising into power at the 
expoise of France and absolutism. 

*See Capture of Pori Royal: France Surrenders Nova Scotia to 
Engiandf page 373. 
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LOUIS XIV ESTABLISHES ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY 


A.D. 1661 

JAMES COTTER MORISON 

Not only was the reign of Louis XIV one of the longest in the world’s 
history, but it also marked among Western nations the highest develop- 
ment of the purely monarchical principle. Including the time that Louis 
ruled under the guardianship of his mother and the control of his min- 
ister, Cardinal Mazarin, the reign covered more than seventy years (1643- 

1715)- 

The sovereign who could say, “ I am the state ” (“ VEtatc'estmoi'*)^ and 
see his subjects acquiesce with almost Asiatic humility, while Europe 
looked on in admiration and fear, may be said to have embodied for 
modem times the essence of absolutism. * 

That all things, domestic and foreign, seemed to be in concurrence 
for giving practical efiEect to the Grand Monarque’s assumption of suprem- 
acy is shown by the fact that his name dominates the whole history of 
his time. His reign was not only* the Augustan Age of France*; it 
marked the ascendency of France in Europe. 

Of such a reign no adequate impression is to be derived from reading 
even the most faithful narrative of its thronging events. But the reign 
as well as the personality of Louis is set in clear perspective for us by 
Morison’s picturesque and discriminating treatment. 

^HE reign of Louis XIV was the culminating epoch in the his- 
tory of the French monarchy. What the age of Pericles was 
in the history of the Athenian democracy, what the age of the 
Scipios was in the history of the Roman Republic, that was the 
reign of Louis XIV in the history of the old monarchy of France. 
The type of polity which that monarchy embodied, the princi- 
ples of government on which it reposed or brought into play, in 
this reign attain their supreme expression and development. Be- 
fore Louis XIV the French monarchy has evidently not attained 
its full stature; it is thwarted and limited by other forces in the 
state. After him, though unresisted from without, it manifests 
symptoms of decay from within. It rapidly declines, and to- 
tdly disappears seventy-seven years after his death. 

X., VOL. XU.— 1. X 
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But it is not only the most conspicuous reign in the history of 
Fiance— it is the most conspicuous reign in the history of mon- 
archy in general. Of the very many kings whom history men- 
tions, who have striven to exalt the motrarchical principle, none of 
them achieved a success remotely comparable to his. His two 
great predecessors in kingly ambition, Charles V and Philip H, 
remained far behind him in this respect They may have ruled 
over wider dominions, but they never attained the exceptional 
position of power and prestige which he enjoyed for more than 
half a century. They never were obeyed so submissively at 
home nor so dreaded and even respected abroad. For Louis 
XIV carried off that last reward of complete success, that he for 
a time silenced even envy, and turned it into admiration. We 
who can examine with cold scrutiny the make and composition 
of this colossus of a French monarchy; who can perceive how 
much the brass and clay in it exceeded the gold ; who know how 
it afterward fell with a resoimding ruin, the last echoes of which 
have scarcely died away, have difficulty in realizing the fascina- 
tion it exercised upon contemporaries who witnessed its first set- 
ting up. 

Louis XIV’s reign was the very tiirunph of commonplace 
greatness, of external magnificence and success, such as the vul- 
gar among mankind can best and most sincerely appreciate. 
Had he been a great and profound ruler, had he considered with 
unselfish meditation the real interests of France, had he with 
wise insight discerned and followed the remote lines of progress 
along which the future of Europe was destined to move, it is lam- 
entably probable that he would have been misunderstood in 
his lifetime and calumniated after his death. 

Louis XIV was exposed to no such misconception. His qual- 
ities were on the surface, visible and comprehensible to all; and 
although none of them was brilliant, he had several which have 
a peculiarly impressive effect when displayed in an exalted sta- 
tion. He was indefatigably industrious; worked on an average 
eight hours a day for fifty-four years; had great tenacity of will; 
that kind of solid judgment which comes of slowness of brain, 
and withal a most majestic port and great digni^ of manners. 
He had also as much ^dliness of nature as the very great can 
be eipected to have; his temper was under severe control; and, 
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in Ms earlier years at least, he had a moral apprehensiveness 
greater than the limitations of Ms intellect would have led one 
to expect. 

IBs conduct toward Molifere was throughout truly noble, and 
the more so that he never intellectually appreciated Molifere’s 
real greatness. But he must have had great original fineness of 
tact, though it was in the end nearly extinguished by adulation 
and incense. His court was an extraordinary creation, and the 
greatest tMng he acMeved. He made it the microcosm of all that 
was the most brilliant and prominent in France. Every order of 
merit was invited there and received courteous welcome. To 
xp circumstance did he so much owe Ms enduring popularity. 
By its means he impressed into Ms service that galaxy of great 
writers, the first and the last classic authors of France, whose 
calm and serene lustre will forever illumine the epoch of Ms ex- 
istence. It may even be admitted that his share in that lustre 
was not so accidental and undeserved as certain king-haters have 
supposed. 

That subtle critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, tMnks he can trace a 
marked rise even in Bossuet’s style from the moment he became 
a courtier of Louis XIV. The ELing brought men together, 
placed them in a position where they were induced and urged to 
bring their talents to a focus. His court was alternately a Mgh- 
bred gala and a stately university. If we contrast Ms life with 
those of Ms predecessor and successor, with the dreary existence 
of Louis XIII and the crapulous lifelong debauch of Louis XV, 
we become sensible that Louis XIV was distinguished in no com- 
mon degree; and when we further reflect that much of Ms home 
and all of Ms foreign policy was precisely adapted to flatter, in 
its deepest self-love, the national spirit of France, it will not be 
quite impossible to understand the long-continued reverberation 
of Ms fame. 

But Louis XIV’s reign has better titles than the adulations 
of courtiers and the eulogies of wits and poets to the attention of 
posterity. It marks one of the most memorable epochs in the 
annals of mankind. It stretches across Mstory like a great 
mountain range, separating ancient France from the France of 
modem times. On the further slope are Catholicism and feu- 
dalism in their various stages of splendor and deoay— the France 
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of crusade and chivalry, of St. Louis and Bayard. On the hither 
side are freethought, industiy, and centrali^tion — the France 
of Voltaire, Turgot, and Condorcet. 

When Louis came to the throne the Thirty Years’ War stiU 
wanted six years of its end, and the heat of theological strife was 
at its intensest glow. When he diet! the religious temperature 
had cooled nearly to freezing-point, and a new vegetation of sd* 
ence and positive inquiry was overspreading the world. This 
amounts to saying that his reign covers the greatest epoch of 
mental transition through which the human mind has hitherto 
passed, excepting the transition we are witnessing in the day 
which now is. We need but recall the names of the writers and 
thinkers who arose during Louis XIV’s reign, and shed their 
seminal ideas broadcast upon the air, to realize how fttll a period 
it was, both of birth and decay; of the pasang away of the old 
and the uprising of the new forms of thought. 

To mentiop only the greatest; the following are among the 
chiefs who helped to transform the mental fabric of Europe in 
the age of Louis XIV: Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, Locke, 
Boyle. Under these leaders the first firm irreversible advance 
was made out of the dim twilight of theology into the clear dawn 
of positive and demonstrative science. 

Inferior to these founders of modem knowledge, but holding 
a high rank as contributors to the mental activity of the age, were 
Pascal, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Bayle. The result of their 
efforts was such a stride forward as has no parallel in the history 
of the human mind. One of the most curious and significant 
proofs of it was the spontaneous extinction of the belief in witch- 
craft among the cultivated classes of Europe, as the English his- 
torian of rationalism has so judiciously pointed out. The super- 
stition was not much attacked, and it was vigorously defended, 
yet it died a natural and quiet death from the changed moral 
climate of the world. 

But the chief interest which the reign of Louis XTV offers to 
the student of history has yet to be mentioned. It was the great 
turning-point in the history of the French people. The triumph 
of the monarchical principle was so complete under him, inde- 
pendence and .self-reliance were so effectually cruAed, both in 
localities and individuals, that a permanent bent Iras given to 
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the national mind — a habit of looking to the government for 
all action and initiative permanently established. 

Before the reign of Louis XTV it was a question which might 
fairly be considered undecided: whether the country would be 
able or not, willing or not, to cooperate with its rulers in the 
work of the government and the reform of abuses. On more 
than one occasion such cooperation did not seem entirely im- 
possible or improbable. The admirable wisdom and moderation 
shown by the Tiers- Ftat in the States-General of 1614, the di- 
vers efforts of the Parliament of Paris to check extravagant ex- 
penditure, the vigorous struggles of the provincial assemblies to 
preserve some relic of their local liberties, seemed to promise that 
France would continue to advance under the leadership indeed 
of the monturchy, yet still retaining in large measure the bright, 
free, independent spirit of old Gaul, the Gaul of Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, and Joinville. 

After the reign of Louis XTV such cotiperation of the ruler 
and the ruled became impossible. The govemident of France 
had become a machine depending upon the action of a single 
spring. Spontaneity in the population at large was extinct, and 
whatever there was to do must be done by the central authority. 
As long as the government could correct abuses it was well; if it 
ceased to be equal to this task, they must go uncorrected. When 
at last the reform of secular and gigantic abuses presented itself 
with imperious urgency, the alternative before the monarchy was 
either to carry the reform with a high hand or perish in the fail- 
ure to do so. We know how signal the failure was, and could not 
help being, under the circumstances; and through having placed 
the monarchy between these alternatives, it is no paradox to 
say that Louis XTV was one of the most direct ancestors of the 
“ Great Revolution.” 

Nothing but special conditions in the politics both of Europe 
and of France can explain this singular importance and promi- 
nence of Louis XrV’s reign. And we find that both France and 
Europe were indeed in an exceptional position when he ascended 
the t^ne. The Continent of Europe, from one end to the other, 
was still bleeding and prostrate from the effect of the Thirty 
Years’ War when the young Louis, in the sixteenth year of his 
age, was anointed king at Rheims. Although France had suf- 
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feted terribly in that awful struggle, she had probably suffered 
less than any of the combatants, unless it be Sweden. 

It happened by a remarkable coincidence that predsdy at 
this moment, when the condition of Europe was such that an 
aggressive policy on the part of France could be only with dif- 
ficulty resisted by her neighbors, the power and prerogatives 
of the French crown attained an expansion and preSminence 
which they had never enjoyed in the previous history of the 
country. The schemes and hopes of Philip the Fair, of Louis 
XI, of Henry IV, and of Richelieu had been realized at last; and 
their efforts to throw off the insolent coercion of the great feudal 
lords had been crowned with complete success. The monarchy 
could hardly have conjectured how strong it had become but for 
the abortive resistance and hostility it met with in the Fronde. 

The flames of insurrection which had shot up, forked and 
menacing, fell back underground, where they smouldetvd lor 
four generations yet to come. The kingly power soaxed, ringle 
and supreme, over its prostrate foes. Long before Louis XIV 
had shown any aptitude or disposition for authority, he was the 
object of adulation as cringing as was ever offered to a Roaaan 
emperor. When he returned from his consecration at Rheims, 
the rector of the University of Paris, at the head of his profes- 
sorial staff, addressed the young King in these words: “We are 
so dazzled by the new splendor which surrounds your majesty 
that we are not ashamed to appear dumfounded at the aspect 
of a light so brilliant and so extraordinary”; and at the foot of 
an engraving at the same date he is in so many words called a 
demigod. 

It is evident that ample materiak had been ^p>ared for what 
the vulgar consider a great reign. Abundant of^rtunity for an 
insolent and aggressive foreign policy, owing to the condition of 
Europe. Security from remonstrance or check at home, owing 
to the condition of France. The temple is prepared for the deity; 
the priests stand by, ready to offer victims on the smoking altar; 
the incense is burning in anticipation of his advent. On the 
death of Mazarin, in 1661, he entered into his own. 

Louis XJV never forgot the trials and hiuniliations to which 
he and his mother had been subjected during the troubles of the 
Fronde. It has often been remarked diat rulers boro in the pur- 
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pie have seldom shown much efficiency unless they have been 
exposed to exceptional and, as it were, artificial probations dur- 
ing their youth. During the first eleven years of Louis’ reign — 
incomparably the most creditable to him — ^we can trace unmis- 
takably the influence of the wisdom and experience acquired in 
that period of anxiety and defeat. He then learned the value of 
money and the supreme benefits of a full exchequer. He also 
acquired a thorough dread of subjection to ministers and favor- 
ites — a dread so deep that it implied a consciousness of probable 
weakness on that side. As he went on in life he to a great ex- 
tent forgot both these valuable lessons, but their influence was 
never entirely effaced. To the astonishment of the courtiers and 
even of his mother he atmounced his intention of governing 
independently, and of looking after ever3rthing himself. They 
openly doubted his perseverance. “ You do not know him,” said 
Mazarin. “ He will begin rather late, but he will go further than 
most. There is enough stuff in him to make four kings and an 
honest man besides.” 

His first measures were dictated less by great energy of initia- 
tive than by absolute necessity. The finances had fallen into such 
a chaos of jobbery and confusion that the very existence of the 
government depended upon a prompt and trenchant reform. It 
was Louis’ rare good-fortune to find beside him one of the most 
able and vigorous administrators who have ever lived — Colbert. 
He had the merit — ^not a small one in that age — of letting this 
great minister invent and carry out the most daring and bene- 
ficial measures of reform, of which he assumed all the credit to 
himself. The first step was a vigorous attack on the gang of 
financial plxmderers, who, with Fouquet at their head, simply 
embezzled the bulk of the state revenues. The money-lenders 
not only obtained the most usurious interest for their loans, but 
actually held in mortgage the most productive sources of the 
national taxation: and, not content with that, they bought up, 
at lo per cent, of their nominal value, an enormous amount of 
discreffited bills, issued by the government in the time of the 
Fronde, which they forced the treasury to pay off at par; and 
this was done with the very money ffiey had just before ad- 
vanced to the government. 

Such barefaced plunder could not be endured, and Colbert 
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was the last man to endure it. He not only repressed peculation, 
but introduced a number of practical improvements in the dis- 
tribution, and especially in the mode of levying the taxes. So 
imperfect were the arrangements connected with the latter that 
it was estimated that of eighty-four millions paid by the people, 
only thirty-two millions entered into the coffers of the state. The 
almost instantaneous effects of Colbert’s measures — ^the yawning 
deficit was changed into a surplus of forty-five millions in less 
than two years — showed how gross and flagrant had been the 
malversation preceding. 

Far more difficidt, and far nobler in the order of constructive 
statesmanship, were his va^t schemes to endow France with 
manufactures, with a commercial and belligerent navy, with 
colonies, besides his manifold reforms in the internal adminis- 
tration — ^tariffs and customs between neighboring provinces of 
France; the great work of the Languedoc canal; in fact, in 
every part an^ province of government. His success was va- 
rious, but in some cases really stupendous. His creation of a 
navy almost surpasses belief. In i66i, when he first became free 
to act, France possessed only thirty vessels-of-war of all si^ 
At the peace of Nimwegen, in 1678, she had acquired a fleet of 
one himdred twenty ships, and in 1683 she had got a fleet of 
one hundred seventy-six vessels; and the increase was quite as 
great in the size and armament of the individual ships as in their 
number. 

A perfect giant of administration, Colbert found no labor too 
great for his energies, and worked with unflagging energy six- 
teen hours a day for twenty-two years. It is melancholy to be 
forced to add that all this toil was as good as thrown away, and 
that the strong man went broken-hearted to the grave, through 
seeing too clearly that he had labored in vain for an ungrateful 
egotist. His great visions of a prosperous France, increaring in 
wealth and contentment, were blighted; and he closed his eyes 
upon scenes of improvidence and waste more injurious to the 
country than the financial robbery which he had combated in his 
early days. The govermnent was not plundered as it had been, 
but itself was exhausting the very springs of wealth by its im- 
poverishment of the people. 

Boisguillebert, writing in 1698, only fifteen years after Col- 
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bert’s death, estimated the productive powers of France to have 
diminished by one-half in the previous thirty years. It seems, 
indeed, probable that the almost magical rapi^ty and effect of 
Colbert’s early reforms turned Louis XTV’s head, and that he 
was convinced that it only depended on his good pleasure to re- 
new them to obtain the same result. He never found, as he 
never deserved to find, another Celbert; and he stumbled on- 
ward in ever deeper ruin to his disastrous end. 

His first breach of public faith was his attack on the Span- 
ish Netherlands, under color of certda pretended rights of the 
Queen, his wife — ^the Infanta Marie Thdrbse; although he had 
renoimced all claims in her name at his marriage. This aggres- 
sion was followed by his famous campaign in the Low Coimtries, 
when Franche-Comtd was overrun and conquered in fifteen days. 
He was stopped by the celebrated triple aWance in mid-career. 
He had not yet been intoxicated by success and vanity; Col- 
bert’s influence, always exerted on the side of peafee, was at its 
height, the menacing attitude of Holland, England, and Sweden 
awed him, and he drew back. His pride vras deeply wounded, 
and he revolved deep and savage schemes of revenge. Not on 
England, whose abject sovereign he knew could be had when- 
ever he chose to buy him, but on the heroic little republic which 
had dared to cross his victorious path. His mingled contempt 
and rage against Holland were indeed instinctive, spontaneous, 
and in the nature of things. Holland was the living, triiunphant 
incarnation of the two things he hated most — ^the principle of 
liberty in politics and the principle of free inquiry in religion. 

With a passion too deep for hurry or carelessness he made 
his preparations. The army was submitted to a complete reor- 
ganization. A change in the weapons of the infantry was ef- 
fected, which was as momentous in its day as the introduction of 
the breech-loading rifle in ours. The old inefl&dent firelock was 
replaced by the flint musket, and the rapidity and certainty of 
fire vastly increased. The undisciplined independence of the 
oflScers commanding regiments and companies was suppressed 
by the rigorous and methodical Colonel Martinet, whose name 
has remained in other amues besides that of France as a syno- 
nyme of punctilious exactitude. 

The means of offence being thus secured, the next step was 
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to remove the political difBculties which stood in the way of 
Louis’ schemes; that is, to dissolve Sir W. Temple’s diplomatic 
masterpiece, the triple alliance. The effeminate Charles II 
was bought over by a large sum of money and the present of a 
pretty French mistress. Sweden also received a subsidy, and 
her schemes of aggrandizanent on continental Germany were 
encouraged. Meanwhile the illustrious man who ruled Holland 
showed that kind of weakness which good men often do in the 
presence of the unscrupulous and wicked. John de Witt could 
not be convinced of the reality of Louis’ nefarious designs. 
France had ever been Holland’s best friend, and he could not 
believe that the poUcy of Henry IV, of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
would be suddenly reversed by the young King of France. He 
tried negotiations in which he was amused by Louis so long as 
it suited the latter’s purpose. At last, when the King’s prepara- 
tions were complete, he threw off the mask, and insultingly told 
the Dutch that it was not for hucksters like them, and usurpers 
of authority not theirs, to meddle with such high matters. 

Then commenced one of the brightest pages in the history 
of national heroism. At first the Dutch were overwhelmed; 
town after tovra capitulated without a blow. It seemed as if the 
United Provinces were going to be subdued, as Franche-Comt^ 
had been five years before. But Louis XIV had been too much 
intoxicated by that pride which goes before a fall to retain any 
clearness of head, if indeed he ever had any, in military matters. 
The great Cond6, with his keen eye for attack, at once suggested 
one of those tiger-springs for which he was imequalled among 
commanders. Seeing the dismay of the Dutch, he advised a 
rapid dash with six thousand horse on Amsterdam. It is nearly 
certain, if this advice had been followed, that the little common- 
wealth, so precious to Europe, would have been extinguished; 
and that that scheme, bom of heroic despair, of transferring to 
Batavia, “under new stars and amid a strange v^etation,” the 
treasure of freedom and valor ruined in its old home by the Sar- 
danapalus of Versailles, might have been put in execution. But 
it was not to be. 

Vigilant as Louis had been in preparation, he now seemed to 
be as careless or incompetent in execution. Not only he neglected 
the advice of his best general, and wasted time, but he ^ bis 
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best to drive bis adversaries to despair and the resistance which 
comes of despair. They were told by proclamation that “the 
towns which should try to resist the forces of his majesty by 
opening the dikes or by any other means would be punished 
with the utmost rigor; and when the frost should have opened 
roads in all directions, his majesty would give no sort of quarter 
to the inhabitants of the said towns, but would give orders that 
their goods should be plundered and their houses burned.” 

The Dutch envoys, headed by De Groot, son of the illus- 
trious Grotius, came to the King’s camp to know on what terms 
he would make peace. They were refused audience by the the- 
atrical warrior, and told not to return except armed with full 
powers to make any concessions he might dictate. Then the 
“hucksters” of Amsterdam resolved on a deed of daring which 
is one of the most exalted among “the high traditions of the 
world.” They opened the sluices and submerged the whole 
country imder water. StiU, their position was almost desperate, 
as the winter frosts were nearly certain to restore a firm foothold 
to the invader. 

They came again suing for peace, offering Maestricht, the 
Rhine fortresses, the whole of Brabant, the whole of Dutch 
Flanders, and an indemnity of ten millions. This was proffering 
more than Heiuy IV, Richelieu, or Mazarin had ever hoped for. 
These terms were refused, and the refusal carried with it prac- 
tically the rejection of Belgium, which could not fail to be soon 
absorbed when thus surrounded by French possessions. But 
Louis met these offers with the spirit of an Attila. He insisted on 
the concession of Southern Gueldres and the island of Bommel, 
twenty-four millions of indemnity, the endowment of the Cath- 
olic religion, and an extraordinary aimual embassy charged to 
present his majesty with a gold medal, which riiould set forA how 
the Dutch owed to him the conservation of their liberties. Such 
vindictive cruelty makes the mind run forward and dwell with a 
glow of satisfied justice on the bitter days of retaliation and re- 
venge which in a future, still thirty years off, will humble the 
proud and pitiless oppressor in the dust; when he shall be a sup- 
pliant, and a suppliant in vain, at the feet of the haughty victors 
of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Oudenarde. 

But Louis’ mad career of triumph was gradually being 
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brought to a close. He had before him not only the waste of 
waters, but the iron will and unconquerable tenacity of the young 
Prince of Orange, “who needed neither hope to niade him dare 
nor success to ma^e him persevere.’* Gradually, the threatened 
ndghbors of France gathered together and against her King. 
Charles H was forced to recede from the French alliance by his 
Parliament in 1674. The military massacre went In, indeed, |or 
some years longer in Germany and the Netherlands; but the 
Dutch Republic was saved, and peace ratified by ^e treaty of 
Nimwegen. 

After the conclusion of the Dutch War the reign (tf Louis 
XIV enters on a period of manifest decline. The cost of the war 
had been tremendous. In 1677 the expenditure had been one 
himdred ten millions, and Colbert had to meet this with a net 
revenue of eighty-one millions. The trade and commerce of the 
country had also suffered much during the war. With bitter 
grief the great minister saw himself compelled to reverse the 
beneficent policy of his earlier days, to add to the tax on salt, to 
increase the ever-crushing burden of the UMe, to create new 
offices — ^hereditary employments in the government — ^to the ex- 
tent of three hundred millions, augmenting the already mon- 
strous army of superfluous officials, and, finally, simply to bor- 
row money at high interest. The new exactions had produced 
widespread misery in the provinces before the war came to an 
end. In 1675 the Governor of Dauphin^ had written to Col- 
bert, saying that commerce had entirely ceased in his district, and 
that the larger part of the people had lived during the winter on 
bread made from acorns and roots, and that at the time of his 
writing they were seen to be eating the grass of the fields and the 
bark of trees. The long-continued anguish produced at last de- 
spair and rebellion. 

In Bordeaux great excesses were committed by the mob, 
which were punished with severity. Six thousand soldiers were 
quartered in the town, and were guilty of such disorders that 
the best families emigrated, and trade was ruined for a long 
period. But Brittany witnessed still worse evils. There also 
riots and disturbances had been produced by the exces^ve pres- 
sure of the imposts. An army of five thousand men was poured 
into the province, and inflicted such terror on the population 
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that the wretched peasants, at the mere sight of the soldiers, 
threw themselves on their knees in an attitude of supplication 
and exclaimed, “ Jfea culpa'’ The lively Madame de S6vign6 
gives us some interesting details concerning these events in the 
intervals when court scandal ran low and the brave doings 
of Madame jde Montespan suffered a temporary interruption. 
“Would you like,” says the tender-hearted lady to her daughter, 
“would you like to have news of Rennes? There are still five 
thousand soldiers here, as more have come from Nantes. A tax 
of one hundred thousand crowns has been laid upon the citizens, 
and if the money is not forthcoming in twenty-four hours the 
tax will be doubled and levied by the soldiers. All the inhabi- 
tants of a large street have already been driven out and ban- 
ished, and no one may receive them under pain of death; so that 
all these poor wretches, old men, women recently delivered, and 
children, were seen wandering in tears as they left the town, not 
knowing whither to go or where to sleep or what <0 eat. The 
day before yesterday one of the leaders of the riot was broken 
alive on the wheel. Sixty citizens have been seized, and to-mor- 
row the hanging will begin.” In other letters she writes that the 
tenth man had been broken on the wheel, and she thinks he will 
be the last, and that by dint of hanging it will soon be left off. 

Such was the emaciated France which Louis the Great picked 
S}rstematically to the bone for the next thirty-five years. He had 
long ceased to be guided by the patriotic wisdom of the great 
Colbert. His evil genius now was the haughty and reckless Lou- 
vois, who carefully abstained from imitating the noble and dar- 
ing remonstrances against excessive expenditure which Colbert 
addressed to his master, and through which he lost his influ- 
ence at court. Still, with a self-abnegation really heroic, Colbert 
begged, urged, supplicated the King to reduce his outlay. He 
r^resented the misery of the people. “AU letters that come 
from the provinces, whether from the intendants, the receivers- 
general, and even the bishops, speak of it,” he wrote to the King. 
He insisted on a reduction of the taille by five or six millions; 
and surely it was time, when its collection gave rise to such 
scenes as have just been described. It was in vain. The King 
shut his eyes to mercy and reason. His gigantic war expenditure, 
vdien peace came, was only partially reduced. For, indeed, he 
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was still at war, but with nature and self-created difficulties of his 
own making. 

He was building Versailles: transplanting to its arid sands 
whole groves of full-grown trees from the depths of distant for- 
ests, and erecting the costly and &ntastic marvel of Marli to 
afford a supply of water. Louis’ btiildings cost, first and last, 
a sum whidi would be represented by about twenty million 
pounds. The amount squandered on pensions was also very 
great. The great Colbert’s days were drawing to a close, and he 
was very sad. It is related t^t a friend on one occasion sur- 
prised Urn looking out of a window in his chateau of Sceau, bst 
in thought and apparently gazing on the well-tilled fields of his 
own manor. When he came out of his reverie his friend asked 
biTn his thoughts. “As I look,” he said, “on these fertile fields, 
I cannot help remembering what I have seen elsewhere. What 
a rich country is France! If the King’s enemies would let him 
enjoy peace^it would be possible to procure the people that relief 
and comfort which the great Henry promised them. I could 
wish that my projects had a happy issue, that abundance reigned 
in the kingdom, that everyone were content in it, and that with- 
out employment or dignities, far from the court and business, I 
saw the grass grow in my home farm.” 

The faithful, indefatigable worker was breaking down, losing 
strength, losing heart, but still struggling on manfully to the last. 
It was noticed that he sat down to his work with a sorrowful, 
despondent look, and not, as had been his wont, rubbing his 
hands with the prospect of toil, and exulting in his almost super- 
human capacity for labor. The ingratitude of the King, whom 
he had served only too well, gave him the final blow. Louis, 
with truculent insolence, reproached him with the “frightful ex- 
penses” of Versailles. As if they were Colbert’s fault. Colbert, 
who had always urged the completion of the Louvre and the sup- 
pression of Versailles. 

At last the foregone giant lay down to die. A tardy touch of 
feeling induced Louis to write him a letter. He would not read 
it. “ I will hear no more about the Fang,” he said ; “ let him at 
least allow me to die in peace. My business now is with the 
Eang of kings. If,” he continued, tmconsdously, 4re i^y be 
sure, plagiarizing Wolaey, “if I had done for God what I have 
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done for that man, my salvation would be secure ten over; 
and now I know not what will become of me.” 

Surely a tender and touching evidence of sweetness in the 
strong man who had been so readily accused of harshness by 
grasping courtiers. The ignorant ingratitude of the people was 
even perhaps more melancholy than the wilful ingratitude of the 
King. The great Colbert had to be buried by night, lest his re- 
mains should be insulted by the mob. He, whose heart had bled 
for the people’s sore angui^, was rashly supposed to be the cause 
of that anguish. It was a sad conclusion to a great life. But he 
would have seen still sadder days if he had lived. 

The health of the luxurious, self-indulgent Louis sensibly de- 
clined after he had passed his fortieth year. In spite of his ro- 
bust appearance he had never been really strong. His loose, 
lymphatic constitution required much support and management. 
But he habitually over-ate himself. He was indeed a gross and 
greedy glutton. “I have often seen the King,” says Jhe Duchess 
of Orleans, “eat four platefuls of various soups, a whole pheas- 
ant, a partridge, a large dish of salad, stewed mutton with garlic, 
two good slices of ham, a plate of pastry, and then fruit and 
sweetmeats.” A most unwholesome habit of body was the re- 
sult. 

An abscess formed in his upper jaw, and caused a perforation 
of the palate, which obliged him to be very careful in drinking, 
as the liquid was apt to pass through the aperture and come out 
by the nostrils. He felt weak and depressed, and began to think 
seriously about “making his salvation.” His courtly priests and 
confessors had never inculcated any duties but two — that of chas- 
tity and that of religious intolerance — ^and he had been very re- 
miss in both. He now resolved to make hasty reparation. The 
ample charms of the haughty Montespan fascinated him no 
more. He tried a new inistress, but she did not turn out well. 
Madame de Fontanges was young and exquisitely pretty, but a 
giddy, presuming fool. She moreover died shortly. He was 
more ever ^posed to make his salvation — that is, to re- 
nounce the sins of the flesh, and to persecute his God-fearing 
subjects, the Protestants. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, one of the greatest 
crimes and follies which history records, was too colossal a mis- 
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deed for the guilt of its perpetration to be charged upon one man, 
however wicked or however powerful he may have been. In this 
case, as in so many others, Louis was the exponent of conditions, 
the visible representative of circumstances which he had done 
no thin g to create. Just as he was the strongest king France ever 
had, without having contributed himself to the predominance of 
the monarchy, so, in the blind and cruel policy of intolerance 
which led to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he was the 
delegate and instrument of forces which existed independently 
of him. A willing instrument, no doubt; a representative of 
sinister forces; a chooser of the evil part when mere inaction 
would have been equivalent to a choice of the good. Still, it is 
due to historic accuracy to point out that, had he not been sec- 
onded by the existing condition of France, he would not have 
been able to effect the evil he ultimately brought about. 

Louis’ reign continued thirty years after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, years crowded with events, particularly for 
the military historian, but over the details of which we sh|i|llM;A 
linger on t^ occasion. The brilliant reign becomes unbttinibiy 
wearisome in its final period. The monotonous repetitkm of the 
same faults and the same crimes — ^profligate extravagance, re- 
volting cruelty, and tottering incapacity — ^is as fatiguing as it is 
tminstructive. Louis became a mere mummy embalmed in eti- 
quette, the puppet of his womoi and shavelings. The misery in 
the provinces grew apace, but there was no disturbance: France 
was too prostrate even to groan. 

In 1712 the expenditure amounted to two hundred forty mil- 
lions, and the revenue to one hundred thirteen millions; but 
from this no less than seventy-six millions had to be deducted 
for various liabilities the government had incurred, leaving only 
a net income of thirty-seven millions — that is to say, the outlay 
was more than six times the income. 

The armies were neither paid nor fed, the officers received 
“food-tickets” (JnUets de svbsistance), which they got cashed at a 
discount of 80 per cent. The government had anticipated by 
ten years its revenues from the towns. Still, this pale corpse of 
France must needs be bled anew to gratify the inexoialde Jes- 
uits, who had again made themselves complete masters of Louis 
XIV’s mind. He had lost his confessor, Pfere la Chaise (vdio 
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died in 1709), and had replaced him by the hideous Letellier, a 
blind and fierce fanatic, with a horrible squint and a counte- 
nance fit for the gallows. He would have frightened anyone, 
says Saint-Simon, who met him at the comer of a wood. This 
repulsive personage revived the persecution of the Protestants 
into a fiercer heat than ever, and obtained from the moribund 
King the edict of March 8, 171 St considered by competent judges 
the clear masterpiece of clerical injustice and cruelty. Five 
months later Louis XIV died, forsaken by his intriguing wife, his 
beloved bastard (the Due de Maine), and his dreaded priest. 

The French monarchy never recovered from the strain to 
which it had been subjected during the long and exhausting 
reign of Louis XIV. VHiether it could have recovered in the 
hands of a great statesman summoned in time is a curious ques- 
tion. Could Frederick the Great have saved it had he been par 
impossible Louis XTV’s successor? We can hardly doubt Aat 
he would have adjourned, if not have averted, the great catas- 
trophe of 1 789. But it is one of the inseparable acadents of such 
a despotism as France had fallen under, that nothing but con- 
summate genius can save it from ruin; and the accession of gen- 
ius to the throne in such circumstances is a physiological im- 
possibility. 

The house of Bourbon had become as effete as the house of 
Valois in the sixteenth century; as effete as the Merovingians 
and Carlovingians had become in a previous age; but the strong 
phain of hereditary right bound up the fortunes of a great em- 
pire with the feeble brain and bestial instincts of a Louis XV. 
This was the result of concentrating aU the active force of the 
state in one predestined irremovable human being. This was 
the logical and necessary outcome of the labors of Philip Au- 
gustus, Philip the Fair, of Louis XI, of Henry IV, and Richelieu. 
They had reared the monarchy like a solitary obelisk in the midst 
of a desert; but it had to stand or fall alone; no one was there 
to help it, as no one was there to pull it down. This considera- 
tion enables us to pass into a higher and more reposing order of 
reflection, to leave the sterile impeachment of individual inca- 
pacity, and rise to the broader question, and ask why and how 
that incapacity was endowed with such fatal potency for evil. As 
it has been well remarked, the loss of a battle may lead to the loss 
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of a state; but then, what are the deeper reasons which ex^dain 
why the loss of a battle should lead to the loss of a state ? It is 
not enough to say that Louis XIV was an improvident and pas- 
sionate ruler, that Louis XV was a dreary and revolting volup- 
tuary. The problem is rather this: Why were improvidence, 
passion, and debauchery in two men able to bring down in utter 
ruin one of the greatest monarchies the world has ever seen ? In 
other words, what was the cause of the consummate failure, the 
unexampled collapse, of the French monarchy? 

No personal insufficiency of individual rulers will explain it; 
and, besides, the French monarchy repeatedly disposed of the 
services of admirable rulers. History has recorded few more 
able kings than Louis le Gros, Philip Augustus, Philip le Bel, 
Louis XI, and Henry IV ; few abler ministers than Sully, Riche- 
lieu, Colbert, and Turgot. Yet the efforts of all these distin- 
guished men resulted in leading the nation straight into the 
most astounc^ catastrophe in human annals. Whatever view 
we take of the Revolution, whether we regard it as a blessing dc 
as a curse, we must needs admit it was a reaction of the most 
violent kind— a reaction contrary to the preceding action. 

The old monarchy can only claim to have produced the Rev- 
olution in the sense of having provoked it; as intemperance has 
been known to produce sobriety, and extravagance parsimony. 
If the ancien regime led in the result to an abrupt transition to 
the modem era, it was only because it had rendered the old era 
so utterly execrable to mankind that escape in any direction 
seemed a relief, were it over a precipice. 



NEW YORK TAKEN BY THE ENGUSH 

AJ>, 1664 


JOHN R. BRODHEAD 

For half a century the Dutch colony in New Yoric, then called New 
Netherlands, had developed under various administrations, when British 
conquest brought it under another dominion. This transfer of the gov- 
ernment affected the whole future of the colony and of the great State 
into which it grew, although the original Dutch influence has never dis- 
appeared from its character and history. 

Under Peter Stuyvesant, the last Dutch Governor (1647-1664), the col- 
ony made great progress. He conciliated the Indians, agreed upon a 
boundary line with the English colonists at Hartford, Connecticut, and 
took possession of the colony of New Sweden, in Delawkre. 

Meanwhile the English colonists in different parts of North America 
were carrying on illicit trade with the Dutch at New Amsterdam (New 
York city). The English government, already jealous of the growing 
commerce of Holland, was irritated by the loss of revenue, and resolved 
in 1663 upon the conquest of New Netherlands. Brodhead, the historian 
of New York, recounts the steps of this conquest in a manner which 
Imngs the rival powers and their agents distinctly before us. 


ENGLAND now determined boldly to rob Holland of her 
^ American province. King Charles II accordingly sealed a 
patent granting to the Duke of York and Albany a large territory 


in America, comprehending Long Island and the islands in its 
neighborhood — ^his title to which Lord Stirling had released — 


and all the lands and rivers from the west side of the Connecticut 


River to the east side of Delaware Bay. This sweeping grant 
included the whole of New Netherlands and a part of the terri- 
tory of Connecticut, which, two years before, Charles had con- 
firmed to Winthiop and his associates. 

The Duke of York lost no time in giving effect to his patent. 
As lord high admiral he directed the fleet. Four ships, the 
Guinea, of thirty-six guns; the Elias, of thirty; the Martin, of 
sixteen ; and the William and Nicholas, of ten, were detached for 
service against New Netherlands, and about four hundred fifty 
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t^^ular soldiers, 'with their officers, were embarked. The com- 
mand of the expedition was intrusted to Colonel Richard NicoUs, 
a ffiithful Royalist, who had served under Turenne 'with James, 
and had been made one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber. 
NicoUs was also appointed to be the Duke’s deputy-governor, 
after the Dutch possessions should have been reduced. 

With NicoUs were associated Sir Robert Carr, Colonel George 
Cartwright, and Samud Maverick, as royal commissioners to 
visit the several colonies in New England. These commissioners 
were furnished 'with detailed instructions; and the New England 
governments were required by royal letters to “join and assist 
them vigorously ” in r^udng the Dutch to subjection. A month 
after the departure of the squadron the Duke of York conveyed 
to Lord Berkdey and Sir George Carteret all the territory between 
the Hudson and Delaware rivers, from Cape May north to 4r° 
40' latitude, and thence to the Hudson, in 4r‘’ latitude, “here- 
after to be caUed by the name or nmnes of Nova Cssarea or New 
Jersey.” ‘ 

Intelligorce from Boston that an English expedition against 
New Netherlands had sailed from Portsmouth was soon com- 
municated to Stu)rvesant by Captain Thomas WiUett; and the 
burgomasters and schepens of New Amsterdam were suixunoned 
to assist the council with their advice. The capital was ordered 
to be put in a state of defence, guards to be maintained, and 
schippers to be warned. As there was very little powder at Fort 
Amsterdam a supply was demanded from New Amstel, and a 
loan of five or six thousand guilders was asked from Rensse- 
laers'wyck. The ships about to sail for Curasao were stopped; 
agents were sent to purchase provisions at New Haven; and as 
the enemy was expected to approach through Long Island Sound, 
spies were sent to obtain intelligence at West Chester and Mil- 
ford. 

But at the moment when no precaution should have been re- 
laxed, a despatch from the West India directors, who appear to 
have been inisled by advices from London, announced that no 
darker need be apprehended from the English expedition, as it 
was sent out by the King only to settle the affairs of his cobnies 
and establ^i episcopacy, which would rather benefit the com- 
pany’s interests in New Netherlands. Willett now retracting his 
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previous statements, a perilous confidence returned. The Cu- 
rasao ships were allowed to sail; and Stuyvesant, yielded to the 
solicitation of his council, went up the river to look after affairs 
at Fort Orange. 

The English squadron had been ordered to assemble at Gar- 
diner’s Island. But, parting company in a fog, the Guinea, with 
Nicolls and Cartwright on board, made Cape Cod, and went on 
to Boston, while the other ships put in at Piscataway. The com- 
missioners immediately demanded the assistance of Massachu- 
setts, but the people of the Bay, who feared, perhaps, that the 
King’s success in reducing the Dutch would enable him the bet- 
ter to put down his enemies in New England, were full of excuses. 
Coimecticut, however, showed sufficient alacrity; and Winthrop 
was desired to meet the squadron at the west end of Long Island, 
whither it would sail with the first fair wind. 

When the truth of Willett’s intelligence became confirmed, the 
council sent an express to recall Stuyvesant from^Fort Orange. 
Hurrying back to the capital, the anxious director endeavored to 
redeem the time which had been lost. The municipal authori- 
ties ordered one-third of inhabitants, without exception, to labor 
every third day at the fortifications; organized a permanent 
gua^; forbade the brewers to malt any grain; and called on the 
provincial government for artillery and ammunition. Six pieces, 
besides the fourteen previously allotted, and a thousand pounds 
of powder were accordingly granted to the city. The colonists 
around Fort Orange, pleading their own danger from the savages, 
could afford no help; but the soldiers of Esopus were ordered to 
come down, after leaving a small garrison at Ronduit. 

In the mean time the English squadron had anchored just be- 
bw the Narrows, in Nyack Bay, between New Utrecht and Coney 
Tclnnd- The mouth of the river was shut up; commimication 
between Long Island and Manhattan, Bergen and Achter Cul, 
interrupted ; several yachts on their way to the South River capt- 
ured; and ffie blockhouse on the opposite shore of Staten Isl- 
and seized. Stuyvesant now despatched Counsellor de Decker, 
Burgomaster Van der Grist, and the two domines Megapolensis 
with a letter to the English commanders inquiring why they had 
TO tne , and why they continued at Nyack without giving no- 
tice. The next morning, which was Saturday, Nicolls sent Colo- 
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nd Cartmi^t, Captain Needham, Captain Groves, and Mr. 
Thomas DelavaU up to Fort Amsterdam with a summons for the 
surrender of “the town situate on the island and commonly 
known by the name of Manhatoes, with all the forts thereunto 
bebnging.’' 

T h is smnmons was accompanied by a proclamation declaring 
that all who would submit to his majesty’s government should be 
protected “in his majesty’s laws and justice,” and peaceably 
enjoy their property. Stuyvesant immediately called together 
the council and the burgomasters, but would not allow the terms 
offered by Nicolls to be communicated to the people, lest they 
mi^t insist on capitulating. In a short time several of the 
bui::^ers and city officers assembled at the Stadt-Huys. It was 
determined to prevent the enemy from surprising the town; but, 
as opinion was generally against protracted resistance, a copy of 
the English communication was asked from the director. On 
the foUowing,. Monday the biugomasters explained to a meeting 
of the citizens the terms offered by Nicolls. But this would not 
suffice; a copy of the paper itself must be exhibited. Stuyvesant 
then went in person to the meeting. “Such a course,” said he, 
“ would be disapproved of in the Fatherland — ^it would discourage 
thepeople.” All his efforts, however, were in vain; andthedirec- 
tor, protesting that he should not be held answerable for the “ ca- 
lamitous consequences,” was obliged to yield to the popular wilL 

Nicolls now addressed a letter to Winthrop, who with other 
commissioners from New England had joined the squadron, au- 
thorizing him to assure Stuyvesant that, if Manhattan should be 
delivered up to the King, “ any people from the Netherlands may 
freely come and plant there or thereabouts; and such vessels of 
their own country may freely come thither, and any of them may 
as freely return home in vessels of their own country.” Visiting 
the city imder a flag of truce Winthrop delivered this to Stuyve- 
sant outside the fort and urged him to surrender. The dirt^r 
declined; and, returning to the fort, he opened Nicolls’ letter 
before the council and the burgomasters, who desired ffiat it 
should be conununicated, as “ all which regarded the public wel- 
fare ought to be made public.” Against this Stuyvesant ear- 
nestly remonstrated, and, finding that the buigmnasters continued 
firm, in a fit of passion he “tore the letter in pieces.” list dti* 
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zens, suddenly ceasing their work at the palisades, hurried to the 
Stadt-Huys, and sent three of their niunbers to the fort to Hpmgntl 
the letter. 

In vain the director hastened to pacify the burghers and urge 
them to go on with the fortifications. “ Complaints and curses” 
were uttered on all sides against the company’s misgovemment; 
resistance was declared to be idle; “Theletterl the letter!” was 
the general cry. To avoid a mutiny Stuyvesant yielded, and a 
copy, made out from the collected fragments, was handed to 
the burgomasters. In answer, however, to NicoUs’ summons he 
submitted a long justification of the Dutch title; yet while pro- 
testing against any breach of the peace between the King and the 
States-General, “for the hinderance and prevention of all differ- 
ences and the spilling of innocent blood, not only in these parts, 
but also in Europe,” he offered to treat. “Long Island is gone 
and lost;” the capital “cannot hold out long,” was the last de- 
spatch to the “Lord Majors” of New Netherlands, which its direc- 
tor sent off that night “in silence through Hell Gate.” 

Observing Stuyvesant’s reluctance to surrender, NicoUs di- 
rected Captain Hyde, who commanded the squadron, to reduce 
the fort. Two of the ships accordingly landed ieir troops just be- 
low Breuckelen (Brooklyn), where volunteers from New England 
and the Long Island villages had already encamped. The other 
two, m ining up with fuU sail, passed in front of Fort Amsterdam 
and anchored between it and Nutten Island. Standing on one 
of the angles of the fortress — ^an artiUeryman with a lighted match 
at his side — the director watched their approach. At this mo- 
ment the two domines Megapolensis, imploring him not to begin 
hostilities, led Stuyvesant from the rampart, who then, with a 
himdred of the garrison, went into the city to resist the land- 
ing of the E nglish . Hoping on against hope, the director now 
sent Counsellor de Decker, Secretary Van Ru)rven, Biugomaster 
Steenwyck, and “ Schepen ” Cousseau with a letter to NicoUs stat- 
ing that, as he felt bound “to stand the storm,” he desired if pos- 
sible to arrange on accommodation. But the English com- 
mander merely declared, “To-morrow I wiU speak with you at 
Manhattan.” 

“Friends,” was the answer, “will be welcome if they come 
in a friendly manner.” 
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“I shall come with i^ps and soldiets,” replied NicoUs; 
“raise the white flag of peace at the fort, and tiben something 
may be considered.” 

When this imperious message became known, men, -women, 
and children flocked to the director, beseeching him to submit. 
His only answer was, “I would rather be carried out dead.” The 
next day the authorities, the dergymen, and the officers of 
the burgher guard, assembling at the Stadt-Huys, at die sugges- 
tion of Domine M^polensis adopted a remonstrance to the 
director, exhibiting the hopeless dtuation of New Amsterdam, 
on all sides “encompassed and hemmed in by enemies,” and pro- 
testing against anyfurther opposition to the will of God. Besides 
the schoui, burgomasters, and schepens, the remonstrance was 
signed by Wilmerdonck and eighty-five of the prindpal inhabi- 
tants, among whom was Stuyvesant’s ovm son, Balthazar. 

At last the director was obliged to yield. Although there were 
now fifteen hundred souls in New Amsterdam, there were not 
more than t^o hundred fifty men able to bear arms, besides 
the one hundred fifty regular soldiers. The people had at 
length refused to be called out, and the regular troops were al- 
ready heard talking of “where booty is to be found, and where 
the young women live who wear gold chains.” The dty, en- 
tirely open along both rivers, was shut on the northern aide by a 
breastwork and palisades, which, though suffident to keep out 
the savages, afforded no defence against a military siege. Ibere 
were scarcely six hundred pounds of serviceable powder in 
store. 

A coimdl of war had reported Fort Amsterdam untenable' 
for though it moimted twenty-four guns, its single wall of earth, 
not more than ten feet high and four thick, was almost toud»M 
by the private dwellings dustered aroimd, and was commanded, 
within a pistol-shot, by hills on the north, over which ran the 
“Heereweg” or Broadway. 

Upon the faith of NicoUs’ promise to deUver back the dty and 
fort “in case the difference of the limits of this province be 
agreed upon betwixt his majesty of England and the high and 
mighty States-General,” Stuyvesant now commissioned Coun- 
sellor John de Decker, Captain Nicholas Varktt, Dr. Samuel 
Mq^polensis, Burgomaster Cornelius Steenwyd^ oM dtngo- 
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master Oloff Stevenscm van Cortlandt, and old Schepen Jacques 
G}usaeau to agree upon articles with the English commander or 
his representatives. Nioolls, on his part, appointed Sir Robert 
Carr and Colond George Cartwright, Jolm Winthrop, and Sam- 
ud Willys, of Connecticut, and Thomas Clarice and John Pyn- 
of Massachusetts. “ The reason why those of Boston and 
Connecticut were joined,” afterward explained the royal com- 
mander, “was because those two colonies should hold themselves 
the more engaged with us if the Dutch had been overconfident 
cf their strength.” 

At eight o’clock the next morning, which was Saturday, the 
commissioners on both sides met at Stuyvesant’s “bouwery” 
and arranged the terms of capitulation. The only difference 
which arose was respecting the Dutch soldiers, whom the English 
refused to convey back to Holland. The articles of capitulation 
promised the Dutch security in their property, customs of inheri- 
tance, liberty of conscience and church discipline. The munic- 
ipal officers of Manhattan were to continue for the present un- 
changed, and the town was to be allowed to choose deputies, with 
“free voices in all public affairs.” Owners of property in Fort 
Orange might, if they pleased, “slight the fortifications there,” 
and enjoy their houses “as people do where there is no fort.” 

For six months there was to be free intercourse with Holland. 
Public records were to be respected. The articles, consented to 
by Nicolls, were to be ratifi^ by Stuyvesant the next Monday 
morning at eight o’clock, and within two hours afterward, the 
“fort and town called New Amsterdam, upon the Isle of Man- 
hatoes,” were to be delivered up, and the military officers and 
soldiers were to “march out with their arms, drums beating, and 
colors flying, and lighted matches.” 

On the following Monday morning at eight o’clock StU3rvesant, 
at the head of the garrison, marched out of Fort Amsterdam with 
aU the honors of war, and led his soldiers down the Beaver Lane 
to the water-side, whence they were embarked for Holland. An 
Rn gtiah corporal’s guard at the same time took possession of 
the fort; and Nicolls and Carr, with their two companies, about 
a hundred seventy strong, entered the city, while Cartwright 
took possessicm of the gates and the Stadt-Huys. The New Eng- 
land and Long Island volunteers, however, were prudently kept 
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at the Breuckden feny, as the dtizens dreaded most being plun- 
dered by them. The Ei^sh flag was hoisted on Fort An^er- 
dam, the name of which was immediatdy changed to “Fort 
James.” Nicolls was now proclaimed by the buigomasters 
deputy-governor for the Duke of York, in compliment to whom 
he directed that the dty of New Amsterdam should thnrceforth 
be known as “New York.” 

To NicoUs’ European eye the Dutch metropolis, with its 
earthen fort endosing a windmill and high flag-staff, a prison and 
a governor’s house, and a double-roofed church, above which 
loomed a square tower, its gallows and whipping-post at the river’s 
side, and its rows of houses which hugged the dtadd, presented 
but a mean appearance. Yet before long he described it to the 
Duke as “the best of all his majesty’s towns in America,” and 
assured his royal highness that, with proper management, “ within 
five years the staple of America will be drawn hither, of which 
the brethren of Boston are very sensible.” , < 

The Dutch frontier posts were thought of next. G>lonel i^dt- 
wright, with Captains Thomas Willett, John Manning, Thomas 
Breedon, and Daniel Brodhead, were sent to Fort Oiwge, as soon 
as possible, with a letter from Nicolls requiring La Montagne and 
the magistrates and inhabitants to aid in prosecuting his maj- 
esty’s interest against all who should oppose a peaceable surren- 
der. At the same time Van Rensselaer was desired to bring 
down his patent and papers to the new governor and likewise to 
observe Cartwright’s directions. 

Counsellor de Decker, however, travelling up to Fort George 
ahead of the English commissioners, endeavored, without avail, 
to excite the inhabitants to opposition; and his conduct being 
judged contrary to the spirit of the capitulation which he had 
signed, he was soon afterward ordered out of Nicolls’ govern- 
ment. The garrison quietly surrendered, and the name of Fort 
Orange was changed to that of “Fort Albany,” after the second 
title of the Duke of York. A treaty was immediately signed be- 
tween Cartwright and the sachems of the IroquQls, who were 
promised the same advantages “as heretofore they had frmn the 
Dutch” ; and the alliance which was thus renewed continued un- 
broken until the beginning of the American Revolutum. 

It only renuuned to reduce the South River; whither Sir Rob- 
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ert Carr was sent with the Guinea, the William and Nicholas, 
and “all the soldiers which are not in the fort.” To the Dutch 
he was instructed to promise all their privileges, “only that they 
change their masters.” To the Swedes he was to “remonstrate 
their happy return under a monarchical government.” To Lord 
Baltimore’s oflScers in Maryland he was to say that, their pre- 
tended rights being a doubtful case, “possession would be kept 
imtil his majesty is informed and satisfied otherwise.” 

A tedious voyage brought the expedition before New Amstel. 
The burghers and planters, “after almost three days’ parley,” 
agreed to Carr’s demands, and Ffob Oothout with five others 
signed articles of capitulation which promised large privileges. 
But the Governor and soldiery refusing the English propositions, 
the fort was stonned and plundered, three of the Dutch being 
killed and ten woimded. In violation of his promises, Carr now 
exhibited the most disgraceful rapacity; appropriated farms to 
himself, his brother, and Captains Hyde and MoreJy, stripped 
bare the inhabitants, and sent the Dutch soldiers to be sold as 
slaves in Virginia. To complete the work, a boat was despatched 
to the city’s colony at the Horekill, which was seized and plun- 
dered of all its effects, and the marauding party even took 
“what belonged to the Quacking Society of Plockhoy, to a very 
naile.” 

The reduction of New Netherlands was now accomplished. 
All that could be further done was to change its name; and, to 
glorify one of the most bigoted princes in English history, the 
royal province was ordered to be called “New York.” Ignorant 
of James’ grant of New Jersey to Berkeley and Carteret, NicoUs 
gave to the region west of the Hudson the name of “Albania,” 
and to Long Island that of “Yorkshire,” so as to comprehend all 
the titles of the Duke of York. The flag of England was at length 
triumphantly displayed, where, for half a century, that of Hol- 
land had ri gh tfully waved; and from Virginia to Canada, the 
King of Great Britain was acknowledged as sovereign. 

Viewed in all its aspects, the event which gave to the whole of 
that country a unity in allegiance, and to which a misgoverned 
people complacently submitted, was as inevitable as it was momen- 
tous. But whatever may have been its ultimate consequences, 
this treacherous and violent seizure of the territory and posses- 
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sions of an unsuspecting ally was no less a breach of private jus* 
tice than of public faith. 

It may, indeed, be affirmed that, among all the acte of selfish 
perfidy which royal ingratitude conceived and executed, there 
have been few more characteristic and none more base. 



GREAT PLAGUE IN LONDON 

AJO. 1665 

DANIEL DEFOE 

None of the great visitations of disease that have afflicted Europe 
within historic times has wholly spared England. But from the time of 
the ** Black Death ** (1349) the country experienced no such suffering from 
any epidemic as that which fell upon London in 1665. That year the 
** Great Plague ” is said to have destroyed the lives of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand people in England’s capital. The plague had previously 
cropped up there every few years, from lack of proper sanitation. At 
the time of this outbreak the water-supply of the city was notoriously 
impure. In 1665 the heat was uncommonly severe. Pepys said that June 
7th of that year was the hottest day that he had ever knowi>. 

The ph^e of 1665 is said, however, to have been brought in mer- 
chandise directly from Holland, where it had been smouldering for several 
years. Its ravages in London have often been described, and Defoe 
found in the calamity a subject for a special story on history. Probably 
he was not more than six years old when the plague appeared ; but he 
assumes throughout the pose of a respectable and religious householder 
of the period. All his own recollections, ail the legends of the time, and 
the parish records are grouped in masterly fashion to form a single pict- 
ure. The account has been described as a ** masterpiece of verisimili- 
tude.- 

IN the first place a blazing star or comet appeared for several 
^ months before the plague, as there did the year after, a little 
before the great fire; the old women and the weak-minded por- 
tion of the other sex, whom I could almost call old women too, 
remarked — especially afterward, though not till both those judg- 
ments were over— that those two comets passed directly over the 
city, and that so very near the houses that it was plain they im- 
ported something peculiar to the city alone; that the comet be- 
fore the pestilence was of a faint, dull, languid color, and its mo- 
tion very heavy, solemn, and slow; but that the comet before the 
fire was bright and sparkling, or, as others said, flaming, and its 
motion swift and furious; and that, according^, one foretold a 
heavy judgment, slow, but severe, terrible, and frightful, as the 

ap 
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plague was; but the other foretold a stroke, sudden, swift, and 
fiery, like the conflagration. Nay, so particular some people 
were that, as they looked upon tMt comet preceding the 
they fancied that they not only saw it pass swiftfy and fiercety, 
and could perceive the motion with the eye, but th^ even heaM 
it; that it made a rushing, mighty noise, fierce and terrible, 
though at a distance and but just perceivable. 

I saw both these stars, and I must confess, had so much of 
the common notion of such things in my head that I was apt to 
look upon them as the forerunners and warnings of God’s judg- 
ments; and especially, when after the plague had followed the 
first, I yet saw another of the like kind, I could not but say, God 
had not yet sufficiently scourged the city. 

But I could not at the same time carry these things to the 
height that others did, knowing, too, that natural causes are as- 
signed by the astronomers for such things; and that their mo- 
tions, and even their evolutions, are calculated, or pretended to 
be calculated; so that they cannot be so perfectly called the fore- 
ruimers or foretellers, much less the procurers of such events as 
pestilence, war, fire, and the like. , 

But let my thoughts, and the thoughts of the philosopbM, 
be or have been what they will, these things had a more than or- 
dinary influence upon the minds of the common people, and 
they had, almost universally, melancholy apprehensions of stnne 
dreadful calamity and judgment coming upon the city; and this 
principally from the sight of this comet, and the little alarm that 
was given in December by two people dying in St. Giles. 

The apprehensions of the people were likewise strangely in- 
creased by the error of the times; in which, 1 think the people, 
from what principles I cannot imagine, were more addicted to 
prophecies, and astrological conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ 
tales, than ever they were before or since. Whether this unhappy 
temper was originally raised by the follies of some peofde who 
got money by it — that is to say, by printing predictions and prog- 
nostications — know not ; but certain it is books frightened them 
terribly; such as LiU'/s Almanack, Cadbury's AUogical Predic- 
tions, Poor Robin’s Almemack, and the like; also several pre- 
tended religious books— one oititled Come out of her, fty peofie, 
lest you be partaker of her plagues; another, ca^ Wam- 
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ing; another, Britain's Rememiirancer; and many such, all or 
most part of which foretold directly or covertly the ruin of the 
city : nay, scnne were so enthusiastically bold as to run about the 
streets with their oral predictions, pretending they were sent to 
preach to the city; and one in particular, who like Jonah to 
Nineveh, cried in the streets, “Yet forty days, and London shall 
be destroyed.” I will not be positive whether he said “yet forty 
days” or “)ret a few days.” 

Another ran about naked, except a pair of drawers about his 
waist, crying day and night. As a man that Josephus mentions, 
who cried, “Woe to Jerusalem!” a little before the destruction 
of that city, so this poor naked creature cried, “O the great and 
the dreadful God!” and said no more, but repeated these words 
continually, with a voice and coimtenance full of horror, a swift 
pace; and nobody could ever find him to stop or rest or take 
any sustenance, at least that ever I could hear of. I met this 
poor creature several times in the streets, and would have spoken 
to him, but he would not enter into conversation with me, or any- 
one else, but held on his dismal cries continually. These things 
terrified the people to the last degree ; and especially when two or 
three times, as I have mentioned already, they foimd one or two 
in the bills dead of the plague at St. Giles. 

The justices of peace for Middlesex, by direction of the sec- 
retary of state, had begun to shut up houses in the parishes of 
St Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Martin’s, St. Clement Danes, etc., and 
it was with good success; for in several streets where the plague 
broke out, after strictly guarding the houses that were infected, 
and taking care to bury those that died immediately after they 
were known to be dead, the plague ceased in those streets. It 
was also observed that the plague decreased sooner in those par- 
ishes, after they had been visited in detail, than it did in the par- 
ishes of Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, Aldgate, Whitechapel, Step- 
ney, and others; the early care taken in that manner being a 
great check to it. 

This shutting up of houses was a method first taken, as I un- 
in the plague which happened in 1603, on the accession 
of James I to the crown; and the power of shutting people 
up in their own houses was granted by an act of Parliament en- 
tifled “An act for the charitable relief and ordering of persons 
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infected with the plague.” On whidiactofFariiaiiieatthefenl 
mayor and aldermai of the city of London founded foe ordor 
they made at this time, viz., June, 1665 ; whm the numbers in- 
fected within the dty were but few, the last bOl for the nine^- 
two parishes being but four. By these means, when there dM 
about one thousand a week in foe whole, foe number in foe dty 
was but twenty-eight; and foe dty was more healthy in propor- 
tion than any other place all foe time of foe infection. 

These orders of my lord mayor were published, as I have said, 
toward foe end of June. They came into operation fnm July ist, 
and were as follows: 

“Orders conceived and published by the lord mayor and aldermen 
of the city of London, concerning the infection of the plague, 
1665. 

“Whereas, in foe rdgn of our late soverdgn, King James, of 
happy memory, an act was made for the charitable relief and or- 
dering of persons infected with foe plague; whereby authority 
was given to justices of foe peace, mayors, bailiffs, and other 
head officers, to appoint within their several limits, examiners, 
searchers, watchmen, surgeons, and nurse-keepers, and buri^ 
for the persons and places infected, and to minister unto fom 
oaths for the performance of their offices. And the same statute 
did also authorize foe giving of other directions, as tmto them for 
the present necessity should seem good in their discretions. It is 
now upon special consideration thought very expedient for pre- 
venting and avoiding of infection of sickness (if it ahull so please 
Almighty God) that these officers be appointed, and these orders 
hereafter duly observed.” 

Then follow foe orders giving these officers instructions in 
detail and prescribing foe extent and limits of their several du- 
ties. Next, “Orders concerning infected houses and persons sick 
of the plague." These had reference to the “notice to be ^ven 
of foe sickness,” “sequestration of foe sick,” “airing foe stuff,” 
“shutting up of foe house,” “burial of foe dead,” “foriiidding 
infected stuff to be sold, and of persons leaving infected houses,” 
“ marking of infected houses,” and “regulating hackn^ coadres 
that have been used to convey infected persons.” 

Lastly there fdlowed “Orders for deaming and keeping the 
streets and houses sweet" and “Orders concerning toops persons 
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ami We msmbUes” such as “beggars,” “plays,” “feasts,” and 
“ tippling-houses.” 

“(Signed) Sie John 'LAWsmca, Lord Mayor. 

“SiE Geobge Wateeman, ) 

“Sie Chaeles Doe, ) i > hmp . 

I need not say that these orders extended only to such places 
as were within the lord mayor’s jurisdiction; so it is requisite to 
observe that the justices of the peace, within those parishes, and 
those places called the hamlets and out-parts, took the same 
method : as I remember, the orders for shutting up of houses did 
not take place so soon on our side, because, as I said before, the 
plague did not reach the eastern parts of the town, at least not 
begin to be very violent, till the beg innin g of August. 

Now, indeed, it was coming on amain; for the burials that 
same week were in the next adjoining parishes thus: 




The next 'wedc ^ 

To the 



prodigiously 
mcreaeed, as 

xst of 
Aug. thus 

St Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

.. 64 

84 

110 

St Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

.. 6s 

.105 

116 

St. Giles, Ciipplegate 

.213 

421 

554 


342 

610 

780 


The shutting up of houses was at first considered a very cruel 
and unchristian tking, and the poor people so confined made 
bitter lamentations; complaints were also daily brought to my 
lord mayor, of houses causelessly— and some maliciously — shut 
up. I cannot say, but, upon inquiry, many that complained so 
loudly were found in a condition to be continued; and others 
a gain, inspection being made upon the sick person, on his being 
rr.nti»n<^ to be carried to the pesthouse, were released. 

Indeed, many people perished in these miserable confine- 
ments, which it is reasonable to believe would not have been 
distempered if they had had liberty, though the pl^e was in the 
house; at which the people were at first very clamorous and un- 
ffl gy, and several acts of violence were committed on the men 
who were set to watch the houses so shut up ; also several people 
broke odt by force, in many places, as I shall observe by and by ; 
:rtill it was a public good that justified the private mischief; ^d 
diere was no obtaining the least mitigation by any application 
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and to escape ot laeak out fewu flftsB. A leif teMetoi 

on lids head may prow wa untoteresting. 

As I went along Houndwfitch one moniiiig, about 
o’clock, th«e was a great nrise; it is true, Indeed, tibae s»aa not 
much crowd, because people were not very free to gather <» to 
stay long together; but tiie outcry was loud enouig^ to prompt 
my curiosity, and I called to one that lodced out cd a adndow, 
and asked what was the matter. 

A watchman, it seems, had been cmpli^ to keep his port 
at the door of a house which was infected, or said to be tofetted, 
and was shut up; he had been there all night for two nij^rts to- 
gether, as he told his story, and the day watchman had be» 
there one day, and had now come to rdieve him; all this while 
no noise had been heard in the hotise, no l^t had been seen; 
th^ for nothing, sent him no errands, which the 
chief business of the watchman; ndther had they given him any 
disturbance, as he said, from toe Monday afternoon, when he 
heard great crying and screaming in toe house, which, as he sup- 
posed, was occasioned by some of toe family dying just at that 
tone. It seems the night before, the dead-cart, as it was called, 
had been stopped there, and a servant-maid had been brou^t 
down to toe door dead, and toe buriars or bearers, as they were 
called, put her into the cart, wrapped only in a green rug, and 


carried her away. 

The watchman had knocked at toe door, it seems, when he 
heard that noise and crying, as above, and nobody answered a 
great while; but at last one looked out, and said, with an angry, 
quick tone, “What do ye want, that ye make sudi a knocking?” 
He answered: “I am the watchmaal how do you <to? what is 
the matter?” The person answered: “What is toat to you? 
Stop toe dead-cart” This, it seems, was about tarn o’ckxk; 
soon after, as the fdlow said, he stopped the dead-cart, ai^ toen 
a g nin , but tjobody answe^: he coutomed knocking, 
and toe beUrnMi called out several tones, “Bdng ^ ycwur 
dead!” but nobody answered, tm toe man ^ diove^ eait, 
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^ di^ iratchmaa to rdieve him, giving 
Mm itei aoooant of dbe paztiailarB. Thejr knocked at the door a 
great while, but nobody aaswoied; and they observed that the 
mdndow or casemoU at which the person had looked out con- 
tmoed open, beii^ up two pair of stairs. Upon this the two men, 
to satisfy thdr curiosity, got a tong ladder, and one of them went 
up to the window and looked into the room, where he saw a 
woman lying dead upon the floor in a dismal manner, having no 
clothes on her but her shift. Although he called aloud, and 
knocked hard on the floor with his tong staff, yet nobody stirred 
or answered; neither could he hear any noise in the house. 

Upon this he came down again and acquainted his fellow, 
who went up also, and, finding the case as above, they resolved 
either to acquaint the lord mayor or some other m^strate with 
it. The magistrate, it seems, upon the information of the two 
men, ordered the house to be broken open, a constable and other 
persons beit^ appointed to be present, that nothing might be 
plimdered; and accordingly it was so done, when nobody was 
found in the house but that young woman, who, having been in- 
fected, and past recovery, the rest had left her to die by her- 
self. Everyone was gone, having found some way to delude the 
watchman and to get open the door or get out at some back door 
or over the tops of the houses, so that he knew nothing of it; and 
as to those cries and shrieks which the watchman had heard, it 
was supposed they were the passionate cries of the family at the 
bitter partii^, which, to be sure, it was to them all, this being the 
^ter to the mistress of the house. 

Many such escapes were made out of infected houses, as par- 
ticularly when the watchman was sent some errand, that is to 
say, for necessaries, such as food and phyac, to fetch physicians 
if they would come, or surgeons, or nurses, or to order the dead- 
and the like. Now, when he went it was his duty to lock 
up the outer door of the house and take the key away with him; 
but to evade this and cheat the watchman, people got two or 
time keys made to their locks, or they found means to unscrew 
tile open the door, and go out as they pleased. This way 
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of escape being found out, the officers afterwa^ had orders to 
padlock up the doors on the outside and place bolts on than, as 
they thought fit 

At another house, as I was infonned, in the street near Aid- 
gate, a whole family was shut up and locked in because the maid- 
servant was ill: the master of the house had complained, by his 
friends, to the next alderman and to the lord mayor, and had 
consented to have the maid carried to the pesthouse, but was re- 
fused, so the door was marked widi a red cross, a padlock on the 
outside, as above, and a watchman set to keep the door according 
to public order. 

After the master of the house foimd there was no remedy, but 
that he, his wife, and his children were to be locked up wiffi this 
poor distempered servant, he called to the watchman and told 
him he must go then and fetch a nurse for them to attend this 
poor girl, for that it would be certain death to them all to oblige 
them to nuj^ her; and that if he would not do this the maid 
must perish, either of the distemper, or be starved for want of 
food, for he was resolved none of his family should go near her, 
and she lay in the garret, four-story high, where she could not 
cry out or call to anybody for help. 

The watchman went and fetched a nurse as he was appointed, 
and brouj^t her to them the same evening; during this inter- 
val the master of the house took the opportunity of breaking a 
large hole through his shop into a stall where formerly a cobbler 
had sat, before or under his shop window, but the tenant, as may 
be supposed, at such a dismal time as that, was dead or removed, 
and so he had the key in his own keeping. Having made his way 
into this stall, which he could not have done if the man had been 
at the door — ^the noise he was obliged to make being such as would 
have alarmed the watchman — say, having made his way into 
this stall, he sat still till the watchman returned with the nurse, 
and all the next day also. But the night following, having con- 
trived to send the watchman another trifling errand, he conveyed 
himself and all his family out of the house, and left the nurse and 
the watchman to bury pxor woman, that is, to throw her into 
the cart and take care of the house. 

I could give a great many such stories as these whuffi in the 
long course of that dismal year I met with, that is, hear4 of, and 
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which are very certain to be true or very near the truth; that is 
to say, true in getieral, for no man could at such a time learn 
all the particulars. There was, likewise, violence used with the 
watchmen, as was reported, in abundance of places; and I be- 
lieve that, from the beginning of the visitation to the end, not 
less than eighteen or twenty of them were killed or so severely 
wounded as to be taken up for dead; which was supposed to 
have been done by the people in the infected houses which were 
shut up, and where they attempted to come out and were op- 
posed. 

For example, not far from Coleman Street they blowed up a 
watchman with gunpowder, and burned the poor fellow dread- 
fully; and while he made hideous cries, and nobody would vent- 
ure to come near to help him, the whole family that were able 
to stir got out at the windows one story high, two that were left 
sick calling out for help. Care was taken to give the latter nurses 
to look after them, but the fugitives were not foun(f till after the 
plague abated, when they returned; but as nothing could be 
proved, so nothing could be done to them. 

It is to be considered, too, that as these were prisons without 
bars or bolts, which our common prisons are furnished with, so 
the people let themselves down out of their windows, even in the 
face of the watchman, bringing swords or pistols in their hands, 
and threatening to shoot the poor wretch if he stirred or called 
for help. 

In other cases some had gardens and walls or palings be- 
tween them and their neighbors; or yards and back houses; and 
these, by friendship and entreaties, would get leave to get over 
those walls or palings, and so go out at their neighbors’ doors, 
or, by giving money to their servants, get them to let them through 
in the night; so that, in short, the shutting up of houses was in 
no wise to be depended upon. Neither did it answer the end at 
aU; serving more to make the people desperate and drive them 
to violent extremities in their attempts to break out. 

But what was still worse, those that did thus break out spread 
the infection by wandering about with the distemper upon than; 
and many that did so were driven to dreadful exigencies and ex- 
tremities and perished in the streets or fields or dropped down 
with the raging violence of the fever upon Uiem. Others wan- 
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dered into the country and went forward any way as their des- 
peration guided them, not knowing whither they went or would 
go, till faint and tired; the houses and villages on the road reus- 
ing to admit them to lodge, whether infected or no, they per^ 
ished by the roadside. 

On the other hand, when the plague at first seised a fomily, 
that is to say, when any one of the fiunily had gone out and un- 
warily or otherwise caught the distemper and brought it home, 
it was certainly known by the family before it was known to the 
officers who were appointed to examine into the circumstances 
of all sick persons when they heard of their being sicL 

1 remember — ^and whOe I am writing this story I think I hear 
the very shrieks — a certain lady had an only daughter, a young 
maiden about nineteen years old and who was possessed of a 
very considerable fortune. The young woman, her mother, and 
the maid had been out for some purpose, for the house was not 
shut up; but about two hours after they came home the young 
lady complained she was not well; in a quarter of an hour more 
she vomited and had a violent pain in her head. “Pray God,” 
says her mother, in a terrible fright, “my child has not the dis- 
temper!” The pain in her head increasing, her mother ordered 
the bed to be warmed, and resolved to put her to bed, and pre- 
pared to give her things to sweat, which was the ordinary remedy 
to be taken when the first apprehensions of the distmnper be- 
gan. 

While the bed was being aired, the mother undressed the 
young woman, and, on looking over her body with a candle, im- 
mediately discovered the fatal tokens. Her mother, not being 
able to contain herself, threw down her candle and screeched out 
in such a frightful manner that it was enough to brmg horror upon 
the stoutest heart in the world. Overcome by fri^t, she fir^ 
fainted, then recovered, then ran all over the house, up the stahs 
and down the stairs, like one distracted. Hius die omtinued 
screeching and crying out for several hours, void of all sense, or 
at least government of her senses, and, as I was told, tmex came 
thorou^ly to herself again. As to the young maiden, she was 
dead from that moment; for the gangrene which occai^ns ^ 
spots had spread over her whole body, and die died in less than 
two Imuis; but sdtt the mother continued crying out, know- 
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iag aD3rthing more of her child, several hours after she was 
dead. 

I went all the first part of the time freely about the streets, 
thou^ not so freely as to run myself into apparent danger, ex- 
cq>t when they dug the great pit in the church-yard of our par- 
ish of Aldgate. A terrible i)it it was, and I cotild not resist the 
curiosity to go and see it. So far as I could judge, it was about 
forty feet in length and about fifteen or sixteen feet broad, and, 
at the time 1 first looked at it, about nine feet deep; but it was 
said they dug it nearly twenty feet deep afterward, when they 
could go no deeper, for the water. 

They had dug several pits in another ground when the dis- 
temper began to spread in our parish, and especially when the 
dead-carts began to go about, wMch in our parish was not till the 
beginning of August. Into these pits they had put perhaps fifty 
or sixty bodies each; then they made larger holes, wherein they 
buried all that the cart brought in a week, which, by the middle 
to the end of August, came to from two hundred to four hundred 
a week. They could not dig them larger, because of the order 
of the magistrates confining them to leave no bodies within six 
feet of the surface. Besides, the water coming on at about sev- 
enteen or eighteen feet, they could not well put more in one pit. 
But now at the beginning of September, the plague being at 
its height, and the number of burials in our parish increasing to 
more dian were ever buried in any parish about London of no 
lai^er extent, they ordered this dreadful gulf to be dug, for such 
it was, rather than a pit. 

They had supposed this pit would have supplied them for a 
month or more when they dug it, and some blamed the church- 
wardens for suffering such a frightful thing, telling them they 
were preparations to bury the whole parish, and the like; 

but it appear the church- wardens knew the condition 

of the parish better than they did; for the pit being finished 
S^tember 4th, I think they began to bury in it on the 6th, and 
by the aoth, which was just two weeks, they had thrown into it 
one thousand one hundred fourteen bodies, when they were 
obliged to fill it up, the bodies being within six feet of the sur- 

It was about September loth that my curiosity led or rather 
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drove me to go and see this pit again, viien them had been about 
four hundred people buried in it; and 1 wasynot content to see 
it in the daytime, as I had done before, for then there would have 
been nothing to see but the loose earth; for all the bodies that 
were thrown in were immediatdy covared with earth by those 
they called the buriers, but I resolved to go in the night and see 
some of the bodies thrown in. 

There was a strict order against people coming to those pits, 
and that was only to prevent infection; but after some time that 
order was more necessary, for people that were infected and near 
their end, and delirious also, would run to those pits, wrapped 
in blankets or rags, and throw themselves in and bury them- 
selves. 

I got admittance into the church-yard by being acquainted 
with the sexton, who, though he did not refuse me at all, yet ear- 
nestly persuaded me not to go, telling me very serioudy — ^for he 
was a good and sensible man — ^that it was indeed their business 
and duty to run all hazards, and that in so doing they might hope 
to be preserved; but that I had no apparent call except my own 
curiosity, which he said he believed I would not pretend was 
sufficient to justify my exposing myself to infection. I told him 
“ I had been pressed in my mind to go, and that perhaps it might 
be an instructing sight that might not be without its uses.” 
“Nay,” says the good man, “if you will venture on that score, i’ 
name of God go in; for depend upon it, ’twill be a sermon to 
you ; it may be the best that you ever heard in your life. It is a 
speaking sight,” says he, “ and has a voice with it, and a loud one, 
to call us to repentance;” and with that he opened the door and 
said, “ Go, if you vrilL” 

His words had shocked my resolution a little and I stood 
wavering for a good while; but just at that interval I saw two 
links come over from the end of the Minories, and heard the 
bellman, and then appeared a dead-cart, so 1 could no longer 
resist my desire, and went in. There was nobody that I could 
perceive at first in the church-yard or going into it but the buriers 
and the fellow that drove the cart or rather led the horse and 
cart; but when they came up to the pit they saw a man goii^ to 
and fro muffled up in a brown cloak and making motions with 
his hands under his cloak, as if he was in a great agony, and riie 
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buaiets kuaediatdy gathered about him, snqtposmg he was one 
of those poor deHtktus or desperate creatures that used to bury 
themselves. He said nothing as he walked about, but two or 
three times groaned very deeply and loud, and sighed as he would 
break his heart. , 

When the buriers came up to him they soon found he was 
neither a person infected and desperate, as I have observed above, 
nor a person distempered in mind, but one oppressed with a 
dreadful weight of grief, indeed, having his wife and several of 
his children in the cart that had just come in, and he foUowed it 
in an agony and excess of sorrow. He mourned heartily, as it 
was easy to see, but with a kind of masculine grief that could not 
give its^ vait in tears, and, calmly desiring the buriers to let him 
alone, said he would only see the bodies thrown in and go away; 
so th^ left importuning him. But no sooner was the cart turned 
round and the bodies shot into the pit promiscuously, which was 
a surprise to him, for he at least expected they would.have been 
decently laid in, thoi^h indeed he was afterward convinced that 
was impracticable — say, no sooner did he see the sight but he 
cried out aloud, unable to contain himself. 

I could not hear what he said, but he went backward and for- 
ward two or three times and fdl down in a swoon. The buriers 
ran to him and took him up, and in a little while he came to him- 
self, and they led him away to the Pye tavern, over against the 
end of Houndsditch, where it seems the man was known and 
where they took care of him. He looked into the pit again as he 
went away, but the buriers had covered the bodies so immediately 
with throwing in the earth that, though there was light enough, 
for there were lanterns and candles placed all night round the 
sides of the pit, yet nothing could be seen. 

This was a mournful scene, indeed, and affected me almost 
as much as the rest, but the other was awful and full of ter- 
ror. The cart had in it sixteen or seventeen bodies; some were 
wrapped up in linen sheets, some in rugs, some all but naked or 
so loose that what covering they had fell from them in being ^ot 
out of the cart, for coflBns were not to be had for the prodigious 
numbers that fell in such a calamity as his. 

It was reported, by way of scandal upon the buriers, that if 
any corpse was dehvered to them decently wrapped in a wind- 
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ing-sheet, the buriers were so wicked as to them in the cart 
and cany them quite naked to the ground ; but as I cannot easily 
credit anything so vile among Christians, and at a time so fitted 
with terrors as that was, I can only relate it and leave it undeter- 
mined. 

I was indeed shocked at the whole sight; it almost over- 
whelmed me, and 1 went away with my heart full of the most 
afflicting thoughts, such as I cannot describe. Just at my going 
out at the church- 3 rard and turning up the street toward my own 
house I saw another cart with links and a bellman going before, 
coming out of Harrow Alley, in the Butcher Row, on the other 
side of the way, and being, as I perceived, very full of dead bod- 
ies, it went dii^tly toward the church; I stood awhile, but I had 
no desire to go back again to see the same dismal scene over 
again, so I went directly home, where 1 could not but consider, 
with thankfulness, the risk I had run. 

Here tl^ poor unhappy gentleman’s grief came into my head 
again, and, indeed, I could not but shed tears in reflecting upon 
it, perhaps more than he did himself; but his case lay so heavy 
upon my mind that I could not constrain myself tom going 
again to the Pye tavern, resolving to inquire what became of him. 
It was by this time one o’clock in the morning and the poor gen- 
tleman was still there; the truth was the people of the house, 
knowing him, had kept him there all the ni^t, notwithstanding 
the danger of being infected by him, though it appeared the man 
was perfectly sound himself. 

It is with regret that I take notice of this tavern; the people 
were civil, mannerly, and obliging enough, and had till this time 
kept their house open and their trade going on, thou£^ not so very 
publicly as formerly; but a dreadful set of fellows frequented 
their house, who, in the midst of all this horror, met there every 
night, behaved with all the revelling and roaring extravagances 
as are usual for such people to do at other times, and, indeed, to 
such an offensive degree that the very master and mistress of the 
house grew first ashamed and then terrified at them. 

They sat generally in a room next the street, and, as th^ al- 
ways kept late hours, so when the dead-cart came across the 
street end to go into Houndsditch, which was in view of the tav- 
ern windows, th^ would frequentty open the windowB as soon 
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as they heard the beU, and look out at thesn; and as they might 
oftm hear sad lamentations of people in the streets or at their 
windows as the carts went along, they would make their impu- 
dent mocks and jeers at them, especially if they heard the poor 
people call upon God to have mercy upon them, as many would 
do at those times in passing along the streets. 

These gentlemen, bdng something disturbed with the clatter 
of bringing the poor gentleman into the house, as above, were 
first angry and very high with the master of the house for suffer- 
ing such a fellow, as they called him, to be brought out of the 
grave into their house; but being answered that the man was a 
neighbor, and that he was sound, but overwhelmed with the 
calamity of his family, and the like, they turned their anger into 
ridiculing the man and his sorrow for his wife and children; 
taunting him with want of courage to leap into the great pit and 
go to heaven, as they jeeringly expressed it, along with them; 
adding some profane and blasphemous expressions. • 

They were at this vile work when I came back to the house, 
and as far as I could see, though the man sat still, mute and dis- 
consolate, and their affronts could not divert his sorrow, yet he 
was both grieved and offended at their words: upon this, I gently 
reproved them, being well enough acquainted with their char- 
acters, and not unknown in person to two of them. They imme- 
diately fell upon me with ill language and oaths: asked me what 
I did out of my grave at such a time when so many honester men 
were carried into the church-yard ? and why I was not at home 
saying my prayers till the dead-cart came for me ? 

I was indeed astonished at the impudence of the men, though 
not at all discomposed at their treatment of me. However, I 
kept my temper. I told them that though I defied them or any 
man in the world to tax me with any dishonesty, yet I acknowl- 
edged that in this terrible judgment of God many a better than 
I was swept away and carried to his grave. But to answer their 
question directly, it was true that I was mercifully preserved 
by that great God whose name they had blasphemed and taken 
in vain by cursing and swearing in a dreadful manner; and that 
I bdieved I was preserved in particular, among other ends of his 
goodness, that I might reprove them for their audacious bold- 
ness in behaving in such a manner and in such an awful time 
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as this was; especially for their jeering and mocking at an hon- 
est gentleman and a ndghbor who they saw was overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the sufferings with which it had pleased God to 
afBict his family. 

They received all r^roof with the utmo^ ^ntempt and 
made the greatest mockery that was possible for them to do at 
me, giving me all the opprobrious, insolent scoffs that they could 
think of for preaching to them, as they called it, which, indeed, 
grieved me rather than angered me. I went away, however, 
blessing God in my mind that I had not spared them though they 
had insulted me so much. 

They continued this wretched course three or four days after 
this, continually mocking and jeering at all that showed them- 
selves religious or serious, or that were any way touched with a 
sense of the terrible judgment of God upon us; and I was in- 
formed they flouted in the same manner at the good people who, 
notwithstanding the contagion, met at the church, fasted, and 
prayed God to remove his hand from them. 

I say, they continued this dreadful course three or four days 
— think it was no more — when one of them, particularly he 
who asked the poor gentleman what he did out of his grave, was 
struck with the plague and died in a most deplorable marmer; 
and in a word, they were every one of them carried into the great 
pit which I have mentioned above, before it was quite filled up, 
which was not above a fortnight or thereabout. 
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A.D. 1666 

JOHN EVELYN 

In the reign of Charles II — the ** Merry Monarch,** of whom one of 
his ministers observed that ** he never said a foolish thing and never did 
a wise one **—the calamities which happened eclipsed the merriment of 
his people, if not that of the sovereign himself. 

In i6d6 England had not fully recovered from the civil wars of 1642- 
1651. She was now at war with the allied Dutch and French, and was 
suffering from the terrible effects of the “ Great Plague ” which ravaged 
London in 1665, During September 2-5, 1666, occurred a catastrophe of 
almost equal horror. A fire, which broke out in a baker’s house near the 
bridge, spread on all sides so rapidly that the people were \mable to ex- 
tinguish it until two-thirds of the city had been destroyed. 

Evelyn’s account, from his famous Diary ^ is that of an eye-witness 
who took a prominent part in dealing with the conflagration, during which 
the inhabitants of London— like those of some of our cities in recent 
times—** were reduced to be spectators of their own ruin.** Besides sus- 
pecting the French and Dutch of having landed and, as Evelyn records, 
of ** firing the town,** people assigned various other possible origins for 
the disaster, charging it upon the republicans, the Catholics, etc. It 
was obviously due, as Hume thought it worth while to note, to the nar- 
row streets, the houses built entirely of wood, the dry season, and a 
strong east wind. 

“ But the fire,** says a later writer, ** though destroying so much, was 
most beneficial in thoroughly eradicating the plague. The fever dens in 
which it continually lurked were burned, and the new houses which were 
erected were far more healthy and better arranged. ** 

I N the year of our Lord 1666. ad Sept. This fatal night, about 
* ten, began that deplorable fire near Fish Street, in London, 

3. The fire continuing, after diimer I took coach with my 
wife and son, and went to the Bankside in Southwark, where 
we beheld that dismal spectacle, the whole city in dreadful 
flames near the water-side; all the houses from the bridge, all 
Thames Street, and upward toward Cheapside, down to the 
Three Cranes, were now consumed. 

The fire having continued all this night — ^if I may call that 
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night which was as lig^t as day for toi miles round about, alter 
a dreadful manner— when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind 
in a very dry season; 1 went on foot to the same [dace, and saw 
the whole south part of the dty burning from Q^pside to the 
Thames, and all along ComhiU — tor it kindled back agamst the 
wind as well as forward — ^Tower Street, Foichurch Street, 
Gracechurch Street, and so along to Barnard’s cadle, and was 
now taking hold of St. Paul’s Church, to which the scaffolds 
contributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, 
and the people so astonished, that from the beginning, 1 know 
not by what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench 
it; so that there was nothing heard or seen but crying out and 
lamentation, running about like distracted creature^ without at 
all attempting to save evoi their goods; such a stnmge conster- 
nation there was upon them, so as it burned bodi in breadth and 
length, the churches, public halls, exchange, hospitals, monu- 
ments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner from 
house to house, and street to street, at great distances one from 
the other; for die heat, with a long set of toir and warm weather, 
had even ignited the air and prepared the materials to conceive 
the fire, which devoured, after an incredible manner, houses, fur- 
niture, and everything. 

Here we saw the Thames covered with goods floating, all the 
barges and boats laden with what some had time and courage 
to save, as, on the other, the carts, etc., carrying out to the fields, 
which for many miles were strewed with movables of all sorts, 
and tents erecting to shelter both people and vfliat goods they 
could get away. Oh, the miseralfle and calamitous ^lectadel 
such as haply the world had not seen the like since the foundation 
of it, nor be outdone till the universal conflagration. All the sky 
was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, the light 
seen above forty miles round about tor many ni^ts. 

God grant my eyes may never bdufld Ae like, now seeing 
above ten thousand houses all in one> flame; the noise, and 
cracking, and thunder of the impetuous flames, the dirMcing of 
women and children, the hurry of people, the toff of towers, 
houses, and churches was like a hideous storm, ami the air all 
about so hot and inflamed that at last one was not able to ap- 
proach it; so that they were forced to stand stiH and let ^ 
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on, iidiich they did for near two miles in length and 
one in breadth. Ihe clouds of smoke were dismal, and reached, 
upon oomput&tion, near fifty miles in length. Thus I left it this 
afternoon burning, a resemUance of Sodom or the last day. 
London was, but is no morel 

4 . The burning still rages, and it has now gotten as &r as the 
Inner Temple, all Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, 
Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s Chain, Watling Street, now 
flaming, and most of it reduced to ashes; the stones of St. Paul’s 
flew like granados, the melting lead running down the streets in 
a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery redness, so 
as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and the demoli- 
tion had stopped ail the passages, so that no help could be ap- 
plied. The eastern wind still more impetuously drove the flames 
forward. Nothing but the almighty power of God was able to 
stop them, for vain was the help of man. 

$. It crossed toward Whitehall; oh, the confusion there was 
then at that court 1 It pleased his majesty to command me 
among the rest to look after the quenching of Fetter Lane, and 
to preserve, if possible, that part of Holbom, while the rest of 
the gentlemen took their several posts — for now they began to 
bestir themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood as 
men intoxicated, with their hands across — and began to consider 
that nothing was likely to put a stop, but the blowing up of so 
many houses might make a wider gap than any had yet been 
made by the ordinary method of pul^g them down with en- 
gines; this some stout seamen proposed early enough to have 
saved nearly the whole city, but this some tenacious and ava- 
ricious men, aldermen, etc., would not permit, because their 
houses must have been of the first. 

It was therefore now commanded to be practised, and my 
concern being particularly for the hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
near Smithfidd, where I had many wounded and sick men, 
made me the more diligent to promote it, nor was my care for 
the Savoy less. It now pleased God, by abating the wind, and 
by die hidustry of the people, infusing a new spirit into &em, 
and the fury of it began sensibly to abate about noon, so as it 
came fw further than the Temple westward, nor than the en- 
traime of Stnithfidd north ; but continued all this day and. night 
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so impetuous'toward Ciippl^te and the Tower, as made us all 
deqiair. It also broke out again in the Temple, but the courage 
of the multitude persisting, and many houses being Mown up, 
such gaps and desolations were soon made, as with the former 
three-days’ consumption, the back fire did not so vehemently 
urge upon the rest as foimarly. There was yet no standing near 
the burning and g^wing ruins by near a furlong’s space. 

The coal and wood wharfe, and magazines of oil, resin, etc., 
did infinite mischief, so as the invective which a little before I 
bad dedicated to his majesty and puUished, giving warning 
what might probably be the issue of suffering those shops to be 
in the city, was looked on as a prophecy. 

The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St George’s 
Fields and Moorfields, as for as Hi^gate, and several miles in 
circle, rome under tents, some imder miserable huts and hovels, 
many without a rag, or any necessary utensils, bed, or board; 
who, from delicateness, riches, and easy accommodations in 
stately and well-furnished bouses, were now reduced to extrem- 
est misery and poverty. 

In this calamitous condition I returned with a sad heart to 
my house, blessing and adoring the mercy of God to nre and 
mine, who in the midst of ail this ruin was like Lot, in my little 
Zoar, safe and sound. 

7. I went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far as Lrm- 
don bridge, through the late Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. 
Paul’s, Cheapside, Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out 
to Moorfields, thence through Cornhill, etc., with extraordinary 
difficulty clambering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and 
frequently mistaking where I was. The ground under my feet 
was so hot that it even burned the soles of my idroes. 

Li the mean time his majesty got to the Tower by water, to 
demolish the houses about the g^raff, whidi, being built entirely 
about it, had they taken fire, and attacked the White Tower, 
where the npi^azine of powder lay, would undoubtedly not only 
have beaten down and destroyed all the bridge, but sunk and 
tom the vessels in the river, and rendered the demolition beyond 
all expres^n for several rmles about the country. 

At my return I was infinitely concerned to find that goodly 
church, St Paul’s, now a sad ruin, and that bnutiful portko— 
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or structure comparable to any in Europe, as not long before 
repaired by tbe King — now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stones 
split asunder, and nothing remaining entire but the inscription 
in the architrave, showing by whom it was built, which had not 
one letter of it defaced. It was astonishing to see what immense 
stones the heat had in a manner calcined, so that all the orna- 
ments, columns, friezes, and projectures of massy Portland stone 
flew off, even to the very roof, where a sheet of lead covering a 
great space was totally melted; the ruins of the vaulted roof fall- 
ing broke into St. Faith’s, which being filled with the magazines 
of books belonging to the stationers, and carried thither for 
safety, they were all consumed, burning for a week following. 

It is also observable that the lead over the altar at the east 
end was untouched, and among the divers monuments the body 
of one bishop remained entire. Thus lay in ashes that most ven- 
erable chur^, one of the most ancient pieces of early piety in 
the Christian world, besides near one himdred more. The 
lead, ironwork, bells, plate, etc,, melted; the exquisitely wrought 
Mercer’s Chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, the august fabric of 
Christ Church, all the rest of the Companies’ Halls, sumptuous 
buildings, arches, all in dust; the fountains dried up and ruined, 
while the very waters remained boiling; tbe voragoes of subter- 
ranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still 
burning in stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that in five or 
six miles traversing about I did not see one load of timber im- 
consumed, nor many stones but what were calcined white as 
snow. 

The people who now walked about the ruins appeared like 
men in a dismal d^rt, or rather in some great city laid waste 
by a cruel enemy; to which was added the stench that c ame 
from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, etc. Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am’s statue, though fallen from its niche in the Royal Exchange, 
remained entire, when all those of the kin gs since the Conquest 
were broken to pieces; also the standard in Comhill, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s effigies, with some arms on Ludgate, continued with 
but little detriment, while the vast iron chains of the city streets, 
hinges, bars, and gates of prisons, were many of them melted 
and reduced to cinders by the vehement heat. 

I was not able to pass through any of the narrow streets, but 
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kept the widest; the ground and air, smoke and fimy vi^r, con- 
tinued so intense that my hair 'was ahnost singed and my feet 
insufferably surheated. The by-lanes and narrower streets were 
quite filled up with rubbish, nor could one have known where he 
was but by the ruins of some church or hah that had some re- 
markable tower or pinnacle remaining. I then went toward Is- 
lington andHighgate, where one might have seen two hundred 
thousand people of all ranks and degrees, dispersed and lying 
along by their heaps of what they could save from the fire, de- 
ploring their loss, and, thou{^ r^y to perish lor hunger and 
destitution, yet not asking one penny lor relief, which to me ap- 
peared a stranger sight than any 1 1:^ yet beheld. 

His majesty and council, indeed, took all imaginable care for 
their relief, by proclamation lor the country to come in and re- 
fresh them with provisions. In the midst of all this calamity and 
confusion there was, I know not how, an alarm begun that the 
French and Dutch, with whom we are now in hostility, were not 
only landed, but even entering the dty. There was in truth some 
days before great suspicion of these two nations joining; and 
now, that they had been the occasion of firing the town. This 
report did so terrify that on a sudden there was such an uproar 
and tumult that they ran fiom their goods, and, taking what 
weapons they could come at, they could not be stopped fypm 
falling on some of those nations whom they casually met, with- 
out sense or reason. 

The clamor and peril grew so excessive that it made the 
whole court amazed, and they did with infinite pains and great 
difficulty reduce and appease the people, sliding troops of sol- 
diers and guards to cause them to retire into the fields again, 
where they were watched all this night I left them pretty quiet 
and came home sufficiently weary and broken. Thdr spirits 
thus a little calmed, and the affright abated, tiiey now to 
repair into the suburbs about the dty, where such as had frimids 
or opportunity got shelter for the present to which his majesty’s 
prodiunation also invited than. 
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A.D. 1666 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER 

Many admirers of Sir Isaac Newton have asserted that his was the 
most gigantic intellect ever bestowed on man. He discovered the law of 
gravitation, and by it explained all the broader phenomena of nature, 
such as the movements of the planets, the shape and revolution of the 
earth, the succession of the tides. Copernicus had asserted that the 
planets moved, Newton demonstrated it mathematically. 

His discoveries in optics were in his own time almost equally famous, 
while in his later life he shared with Leibnitz the honor of inventing the 
infinitesimal calculus, a method which lies at the root of all the intricate 
marvels of modem mathematical science. ^ 

Newton should not, however, be regarded as an isolated phenomenon, 
a genius but for whom the world would have remained in darkness. His 
first flashing idea of gravitation deserves perhaps to be called an inspi- 
ration. But in all his other labors, experimental as well as mathematical, 
he was but following the spirit of the times. The love of science was 
abroad, and its infinite curiosity. Each of Newton’s discoveries was 
claimed also by other men who had been working along similar lines. 
Of the dispute over the gravitation theory Sir David Brewster, the great 
authority for the career of N ewton , gives some account. The controversy 
over the calculus was even more bitter and prolonged. 

It were well, however, to disabuse one’s mind of the idea that New- 
ton’s work was a finality, that it settled anything. As to why the law of 
gravitation exists, why bodies tend to come together, the philosopher had 
little suggestion to offer, and the present generation knows no more than 
he. Before Copernicus and Newton men looked only with their eyes, and 
accepted the apparent movements of sun and stars as real. Now, going 
one step deeper, we look with our brains and see their real movements 
which underlie appearances. Newton supplied us with the law and rate 
of the movement~but not its cause. It is toward that cause, that great 
•* Why ?” that science has ever since been dimly groping. 

IN the year 1666, when the plague had driven Newton from 
* Cambridge, he was sitting alone in the garden at Wools- 
thrope, and reflecting on the nature of gravity, that remarkable 
power which causes all bodies to descend toward the centre of 
the earth. As this power is not found to suffer any sensible 
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diminutioii at the greatest distance from the earth’s centre to 
which we can reach — ^being as powerful at the tops of the highest 
mountains as at the bottom of the deepest mines — ^he conceived 
i^ highly probable that it must extend much further than was 
usually supposed. No sooner had this happy conjecture oc- 
curred to his mind than he considered what would be the effect 
of its extending as far as the moon. That her motion must be 
influenced by such a power he did not for a moment doubt ; and 
a little reflection convinced him that it might be sufficient for 
retaining that luminary in her orbit roimd the earth. 

Though the force of gravity suffers no sensible diminution at 
those small distances from the earth’s centre at which we can place 
ourselves, yet he thought it very possible that, at the distance of 
the moon, it might differ much in strength from what it is on the 
earth. In order to form some estimate of the degree of its dimi- 
nution, he considered that, if the moon be retained in her orbit by 
the force of gravity, the primary planets must also be carried 
round the sun by the same power; and by comparing the periods 
of the different planets with their distances from the sun 
foimd that, if they were retained in their orbits by any po>^ 
like gravity, its force most decrease in the duplicate .|^- 
portion, or as the squares of their distances from ffie sun.« In 
drawing this conclusion, he supposed the planets to move in or- 
bits perfectly circular, and having the sun in their centr^, - Hav- 
ing thus obtained the law of the force by which the phuv^ts were 
drawn to the sun, his next object was to ascertain if such a force 
emanating from the earth, and directed to the moon, was suf- 
ficient, when diminished in the duplicate ratio of the distance, 
to retain her in her orbit. 

In performing this calculation it was necessary to compare 
the space through which heavy bodies fall in a second at a given 
distance from the centre of the earth, viz., at its surface, with the 
space through which the moon, as it were, falls to the earth in a 
second of time while revolving in a circular orbit. Being at a 
distance from books when he made this computation, he adopted 
the conunop estimate of the earth’s diameter then in use among 
geographers and navigators, and supposed that each degree of 
latitude contained sixty En^ish miles. 

tn this way he foimd that the force which retains the moon in 
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her orbit, as deduced from the force which occasions the fall of 
heavy bodies to the earth’s surface, was one-sixth greater than 
that which is actually observed in her circular orbit. This differ- 
ence threw a doubt upon all his speculations; but, unwilling to 
abandon what seemed to be otherwise so plausible, he endeav- 
ored to account for the difference of the two forces by supposing 
that some other cause must have been united with the force of 
gravity in producing so great velocity of the moon in her circular 
orbit. As this new cause, however, was beyond the reach of 
observation, he discontinued all further inquiries into the sub- 
ject, and concealed from his friends the speculations in which he 
had been employed. 

After his return to Cambridge in 1666 his attention was oc- 
cupied with optical discoveries; but he had no sooner brought 
them to a close than his mind reverted to the great subject of the 
planetary motions. Upon the death of Oldenburg in August, 
1678, Dr. Hooke was appointed secretary to the Royal Society; 
and as this learned body had requested the opinion of Newton 
about a s)^tem of physical astronomy, he addressed a letter to 
Dr. Hooke on November 28, 1679. In this letter he proposed 
a direct experiment for verifying the motion of the earth, viz., 
by observing whether or not bodies that fall from a considerable 
height descend in a vertical direction; for if the earth were at 
rest the body would describe exactly a vertical line; whereas if it 
revolved roimd its axis, the falling body must deviate feom the 
vertical line toward the east. 

The Royal Society attached great value to the idea thus cas- 
ually suggested, and Dr. Hooke was appointed to put it to the 
test of experiment. Being thus led to consider the subject mote 
attentively, he wrote to Newton that wherever the direction of 
gravity was oblique to the axis on which the earth revolved, that 
is, in every part of the earth except the equator, falling bodies 
should approach to the equator, and the deviation from the ver- 
tical, in place of being exactly to the east, as Newton maintainiHl, 
shoi^ be to the southeast of the point from which the body be- 
gan to move. 

Newton acknowledged that this conclusion was correct in 
theory, and Dr. Hooke is said to have given an experimental 
demonstration of it before the Royal Society in December, 1679. 
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Newton had erroneously concluded that the path ofthe foiling 
body would be a spiral; but Dr. Hooke, on the same occasion on 
which he made the preceding experiment, read a paper to the 
society in which he proved that the path of the body would be an 
eccentric ellipse in vacuo, and an dlipti-spiral if the body moved 
in a resisting medium. 

This correction of Newton’s error, and the discovery that a 
projectile would move in an elliptical orbit when under the in- 
fluence of a force varying in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance, led Newton, as he himself ioforms us in his letter to 
Halley, to discover “the theorem by which he afterward exam- 
ined the ellipsis,” and to demonstrate the celebrated proposition 
that a planet acted upon by an attractive force varying inversely 
as the squares of the distances, will describe an elliptical orbit in 
one of whose foci the attractive force resides. 

But though Newton had thus discovered the true cause of all 
the celestikl motions, he did not yet possess any evidence that 
such a force actually resided in the sun and planets. The 
failure of his former attempt to identify the law of falling bodfos 
at the earth’s surface with that which guided the moon in her 
orbit, threw a doubt over all his speculations, and prevented him 
from giving any account of them to the public. 

An accident, however, of a very interesting nature induced 
him to resume his former inquiries, and enabled him to bring 
them to a close. In June, 1682, when he was attending a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of London, the measurement of a degree 
of the meridian, executed by M. Picard in 1679, became the sub- 
ject of conversation. Newton took a memorandum of the result 
obtained by the French astronomer, and having deduced from it 
the diameter of the earth, he immediately resumed his calcula- 
tion of 1665, mid began to repeat it with these new data. In the 
progress of the calculation he saw that the result which he had 
formerly expected was likely to be produced, and he was thrown 
into such a state of nervous irritability that he was unable to 
carry on the calculation. In this state of mind he intrusted it to 
one of his friends, and he had the high satisfaction of finding his 
former views amply realized. The force of gravity which regu- 
lated the fall of bodies at the earth’s surfoce, whoi diminished 
as the square of the moon’s distance foran the earth, was lound to 
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be almost exactly equal to the centrifugal force of the moon as 
deduced horn her observed distance and velocity. 

The influence of such a result upon such a mind may be more 
easily conceived than described. The whole material imiverse 
was spread out before him; the sun with all his attoiding plan- 
ets; &e planets with all their satellites; the comets wheeling in 
every direction in their eccentric orbits; and the systems of the 
fixed stars stretching to the remotest limits of space. All the 
varied and complicated movements of the heavens, in short, must 
have been at once presented to his mind as the necessary result 
of that law which he had established in reference to the earth and 
the moon. 

After extending this law to the other bodies of the system, 
he composed a series of propositions on the motion of the primary 
planets about the sim, whidi were sent to London about the end 
of 1683, and were soon afterward commimicated to the Royal 
Society. 

About this period other philosophers had been occupied with 
the same subject. Sir Christopher Wren had many years before 
endeavored to explain the planetary motions “by the composi- 
tion of a descent toward the sim, and an impressed motion; but 
he at length gave it over, not finding the means of doing it.” 
In January, 1683-1684, Dr. Halley had concluded from Kepler’s 
law of the periods and distances, that the centripetal force de- 
creased in the reciprocal proportion of the squares of the dis- 
tances, and having one day met Sir Christopher Wren and Dr. 
Hooke, the latter affirmed that he had demonstrated upon that 
principle all the laws of the celestial motions. Dr. Halley con- 
fessed that his attempts were unsuccessful, and Sir Christopher, 
in order to encourage the inquiry, offered to present a book of 
forty shillings value to either of the two philosophers who should, 
in the space of two months, bring him a convincing demonstra- 
tion of it. Hooke persisted in the declaration that he possessed 
the method, but avowed it to be his intention to conceal it for 
time. He promised, however, to show it to Sir Christopher; 
but there is every reason to believe that this promise was never 
fulfilled. 

In August, 1684, Dr. Halley went to Cambridge for the express 
purpose of consulting Newton on this interesting subject. New- 
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ton assured him that he had brou^t this dononstration to per- 
fection, and promised him a copy of it This copy was received 
in November by the doctor, who made a second visit to Cam- 
bridge, in order to induce its author to have it ins^ed in the 
register book of the society. On December loth Dr. Halley 
annoimced to the society that he had seen at Cambridge New- 
ton’s treatise De Motu Corporum, which he had promised to send 
to the society to be entered upon their register, and Dr. Halley 
was desired to unite with Mr. Paget, master of the mathematical 
school in Christ’s Hospital, in reminding Newton of his promise, 
“for securing the invention to himself till such time as he can be 
at leisure to publish it.’’ 

On February 35th Mr. Aston, the secretary, commimicated 
a letter from Newton in which he expressed his willingness “to 
enter in the register his notions about motion, and his intentions 
to fit them suddenly for the press.” The progress of his work 
was, however, interrupted by a visit of five or six weeks which he 
made in Lincolnshire; but he proceeded with such diligence on 
his return that he was able to transmit the manuscript to Lon- 
don before the end of April. This manuscript, entitled PhUo- 
sophUe Natwralis Principia Mathemaiica, and dedicated to the 
society, was presented by Dr. Vincent on April 28, 1686, when 
Sir John Hoskins, the vice-president and the particular friend of 
Dr. Hooke, was in the chair. 

Dr. Vincent passed a just encomium on the novelty and dig- 
nity of the subject; and another member added that “ Ml*. New- 
ton had carried the thing so far that there was no nlbre to be 
added.” To these remarks the vice-president replied that the 
method “was so much the more to be prized as it was both in- 
vented and perfected at the same time.” Dr. Hooke took of- 
fence at these remarks, and blamed Sir John for not having men- 
tioned “what he had discovered to him”; bui the vice-president 
did not seem to recollect any such conununjictation, and the con- 
sequence of this discussion was that “theife two, who till then 
were the most inseparable cronies, have ^ce scarcely seen one 
another, and are utterly fallen out.” After the breaking ur^ 
the meeting, the society adjourned to the coffee-house, when||^. 
Hooke stated that he not only had mt^e the same discove^^' ^t 
had given the first hint of it to Newton. 
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An account of these proceedings was comnaunicated to New- 
ton through two different channels. In a letter dated May 226 
Dr. Halley wrote to him “that Mr. Hooke has some pretensions 
upon the invention of the rule of the decrease of gravity being 
reciprocally as the squares of the distances from the centre. He 
says you had the notion from him, though he owns the demon- 
stration of the curves generated thereby to be wholly your own. 
How much of this is so you know best, as likewise what you have 
to do in this matter; only Mr. Hooke seems to expect you would 
make some mention of him in the preface, which it is possible you 
may see reason to prefix.” 

This communication from Dr. Hailey induced the author, on 
June 20th, to address a long letter to him, in which he gives a 
minute and able refutation of Hooke’s clmms; but before this 
letter was despatched another correspondent, who had received 
his information from one of the members that were present, 
informed Newton “ that Hooke made a great stir, pretending that 
he had all from him, and desiring they would see that he had jus- 
tice done him.” This fresh charge seems to have ruffled the 
tranquillity of Newton; and he accordingly added an angry and 
satirical postscript, in which he treats Hooke with little ceremony, 
and goes so far as to conjecture that Hooke might have acquired 
his knowledge of the law from a letter of his own to Huygens, 
directed to Oldenburg, and dated January 14, 1672-1673. “ My 
letter to Hugenius was directed to Mr. Oldenburg, who used to 
keep the originals. His papers came into Mr. Hooke’s posses- 
sion. Mr. Hooke, knowing my hand, might have the curiosity to 
look into that letter, and there take the notion of comparing the 
forces of the planets arising from their circular motion; and so 
what he wrote to me afterward about the rate of gravity might 
be nothing but the fruit of my own garden.” 

In replying to this letter Dr. Halley assured him that 
Hooke’s “ manner of claiming the discovery had been represented 
to him in worse cotors than it ought, and that he neither made 
public application to the society for justice nor pretended that 
you had all from him.” The effect of this assurance was to make 
Newton regret that he had written the angry postscript to his 
letter; and in replying to Halley on July 14, 1686, he not only 
expresses his regret, but recounts the different new ideas which 
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he had acquired from Hooke’s correspondence, and suggests it 
as the best method “of compromising the present dispute” to 
add a scholium in which Wren, Hooke, and Halley are acknowl- 
edged to have independently deduced the law of gravity from 
the second law of Kepler. 

At the meeting of April 38th, at which the manuscript of the 
Prmcifia was presented to the Royal Society, it was agreed that 
the printing of it should be referr^ to the council: that a letter 
of thanks should be written to its author; and at a meeting of the 
council on May rqth it was resolved that the manuscript should 
be printed at the society’s expense, and that Dr. Halley should 
superintend it while going through the press. These resolutions 
were communicated by Dr. Halley in a letter dated May aad; 
and in Newton’s reply on Jime 20th, already mentioned, he makes 
the following observations: 

“The proof you sent me I like very welL I designed the whole 
to consist of three books; the second was finished last summer, 
being short, and only wants transcribing and drawing the cuts 
fairly. Some new propositions I have since thought on which I 
can as well let alone. The third wants the theory of comets. In 
autumn last I spent two months in calculation to no purpose, for 
want of a good method, which made me afterward return to the 
first book and enlarge it with diverse propositions, some relating 
to comets, others to other things found out last winter. The 
third I now design to suppress. Philosophy is such an imper- 
tinently litigious lady that a man had as good be engaged in law- 
suits as have to do with her. I found it so formerly, and now I 
can no sooner come near her again but she gives me warning. 
The first two books, without the third, will not so wdl bear 
the title of PhUosophus NaiuraUs Prmcipia Malhematica; and 
therefore I bad altered it to this: de MoU Corporum, Libri duo. 
But after second thoughts I retain the former title. ’Twill help 
the sale of the book, which 1 ou^t not to diminish now ’tis 
yours.” 

In replying to this letter on June 39th Dr. Hall^ regrets that 
our author’s tranquillity should have been thus disturbed by en- 
vious rivals, and implores him in the .name of the society Hot to 
suppress the third book. “I must again b^ you,” says ^ “not 
to let your resentments run so high as to deprive us of ywa third 
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book, wherein your applications of your mathematical doctrine 
to the theory of comets, and several curious experiments which, 
as I guess by what you write ought to compose it, will un- 
doubtedly render it acceptable to those who will call themselves 
philosophers without mathematics, which are much the greater 
number.” 

To these scdidtations Newton seems to have readily yielded. 
His second book was sent to the society, and presented on March 
3, 1687. The third book was also transmitted, and presented on 
April 6th, and the whole work was completed and published in 
the month of May, 1687. 

Such is the brief account of the publication of a work which is 
memorable not only in the aimals of one science or of one coun- 
try, but which will form an epoch in the history of the world, and 

ever be regarded as the brightest page in the records of hu- 
man reason. We shall endeavor to convey to the reader some 
idea of its contents, and of the brilliant discoveries whickv it dissem- 
inated over Europe. 

The Principia consists of three books. The first and second, 
which occupy three-fourths of the work, are entitled On the 
Motion of Bodies, and the third bears the title On the System of 
the World. The two first books contain the mathematical prin- 
ciples of philosophy, namely, the laws and conditions of motions 
and forces; and they are illustrated with several philosophical 
scholia which treat of some of the most general and best-estab- 
lished points in philosophy, such as the density and resistance of 
bodies, spaces void of matter, and the motion of sound and light. 
The object of the third book is to deduce from these princi- 
ples the constitution of the system of the world; and this book 
has been drawn up in as popular a style as possible, in order that 
it may be generally read. 

The great discovery which characterizes the Principia is that 
of the principle of universal gravitation, as deduced from the mo- 
tion of the moon, and from the three great facts or laws discov- 
ered by Killer. This principle is: That every particle of matter is 
attraOed by or gravitates to every other particle of matter, with a 
force inversely proportional to the squares of their distances. From 
the first law of Kepler, namely, the proportionality of the areas 
to the times of their revolution, Newton inferred ^t the force 
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which kept the planet in its orbit was always directed to the sun; 
and from the second law of K^ler, that every planet moltes in an 
dHpse with the sun in one of its fod, he drew the still more gen- 
eral inference that the force by which the planet moves round 
that focus varies inversely as the square of its distance from the 
focus. As this law was true in the motion of satellites round 
their primary planets Newton deduced the equality of gravity in 
all the heavenly bodies toward the sun, upon the supposition 
that they are equally distant from its centre; and in the case of 
terrestrial bodies he succeeded in verifying tiiis truth by numer- 
ous and accurate experiments. 

By taking a more general view of the subject Newton de- 
monstrated that a conic section was the only curve in which a 
body could move when acted upon by a force varying inversely as 
the square of the distance; and he established the conditions de- 
pending on the velocity and the primitive position of the body, 
which were requisite to make it describe a circular, an dliptical, 
a parabolic, or a hyberbolic orbit. 

Notwithstanding the generality and importance of the$|i,'fe' 
suits, it still remained to be determined whether the 
sided in the centres of the planets or belonged to each individual 
particle of which they were composed. Newton removed this 
uncertainty by demonstrating that if a spherical body acts upon 
a distant body with a force varying as the distancO of this body 
from the centre of the sphere, the same effect wffl.'be produced 
as if each of its particles acted upon the distant according 
to the same law. And hence it follows that the {fibres, whether 
they are of uniform density or consist of concentiafc layers, with 
densities varying according to any law whatevei', will act upon 
each other in the same manner as if their force resided in their 
centres alone. 

But as the bodies of the solar system are very nearly spherical 
they will all act upon one another, and upon bodies placed on 
their surffices, as if they were so many centres of attraction; and 
therefore we obtain the law of gravity whidi subsists between 
spherical bodies, namely, that one sphere will act upon another 
with a force directly proportional to the quantity of matter, aitd 
inversely as the square of the distance between &e centres of 
spheres. From the equality of action and leactioc^ to which dock- 
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ception can be found, Newton concluded that the sun gravitated 
to thoi; planets, and the planets to their satellites; and the earth 
itself to the stone which falls upon its surface, and, consequently, 
that the two mutually gravitating bodies approached to one an- 
other with velocities inversely proportional to their quantities of 
matter. 

Having established this universal law, Newton was enabled 
not only to determine the we%ht which the same body would have 
at the surface of the sun and the planets, but even to calculate 
the quantity of matter in the sun, and in all the planets that had 
satellites, and even to determine the density or specific gravity 
of the matter of which they were composed. In this way he 
found that the weight of the same body would be twenty-Aree 
times greater at the surface of the sun than at the surface of the 
earth, and that the density of the earth was four times greater 
than that of the sun, the planets increasing in density as they re- 
ceded from the centre of the system. ‘ 

If the peculiar genius of Newton has been displayed in his 
investigation of the law of universal gravitation, it sUnes with 
no less lustre in the patience and sagacity with which he traced 
the consequences of this fertile principle. The discovery of the 
spheroidal form of Jupiter by Cassini had probably directed the 
attention of Newton to the determination of its cause, and con- 
sequently to the investigation of the true figure of the earth. 
The next subject to which Newton applied the principle of grav- 
ity was the tides of the ocean. 

The philosophers of all ages had recognized the connection 
between the phenomena of the tides and the position of the moon. 
The College of Jesuits at Coimbra, and subsequently Antonio de 
Dominis and Kepler, distinctly referred the tides to the attrac- 
tion of the waters of the earth by the moon ; but so imperfect was 
the explanation which was thus given of the phenomena that 
Galileo ridiculed the idea of lunar attraction, and substituted 
for it a fallacious explanation of his own. That the moon is the 
principal cause of the tides is obvious from the well-known fact 
that it is high water at any given {dace about the time when she 
is in the meridian of that place; and that the sun performs a sec- 
ondary part in their production may be proved from the circum- 
stance tihat the highest tides take place when the sun, the moon, 
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and the earth are in the same strai^t line; that is, when the fon^ 
of the sun con^ires with that of the moon; and that the lowe^ 
tides take place when the lines drawn from the sun and moon to 
the earth are at right an^es to each other; that is, when the force 
of the sun acts in opposition to that of the moon. 

By comparing the spring and neap tides Newton found that 
the force with which the moon acted upon the waters of the earth 
was to that with which the sun acted upon them as 4.48 to i ; 
that the force of the moon produced a tide of 8.63 feet; that of the 
sun, one of 1.93 feet; and both of them combined, one of lo^ 
French feet, a result which in the open sea does not deviate 
much from observation. Having thus ascertained the force of 
the moon on the waters of our globe, he found that the quantity 
of matter in the moon was to that in the earth as i to 40, and the 
density of the moon to that of the earth as ii to 9. 

The motions of the moon, so much within the reach of our 
own observation, presented a fine field for the application of the 
theory of universal gravitation. The insularities exhibited in 
the lunar motions had been known in the time of Hippattdiuis 
and Ptolemy. Tycho had discovered the great inequality, caB^ 
the “ variation,” amounting to 37', and depending on the alternate 
acceleration and retardation of the moon in every quarter of a 
revolution, and he had also ascertained the existence of the an- 
nual equation. Of these two inequalities Newton gave a most 
satisfactory explanation. 

Although Aere could be little doubt that the comets were 
retained in their orbits by the same laws which r^ulated the 
motions of the planets, yet it was difikult to put this opinion to 
the test of observation. The visibility of comets only in a small 
part of their orbits rendered it difficult to ascertain their dis- 
tance and periodic times; and as thdr periods were probably of 
great length, it was impossible to correct approximate results by 
repeated observations. Newton, however, removed this diffi- 
culty by showing how to determine the orbit of a comet, namely, 
the form and position of the orbit, and the periodic time, by three 
observations. By applying this method to the comet of 1680 he 
calculated the elements of its orbit, and, from the agreement of 
the computed places with those which were observed, he justly 
Inferred that the motions of comets were r^;ulated the ssme 
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laws as those of the planetary bodies. This result was one of 
great importance; for as the comets enter our system in every 
possible direction, and at all angles with the ecliptic, and as a 
great part of their orbits extends far beyond the limits of the solar 
sjrstem, it demonstrated the .existence of gravity in spaces far 
removed beyond the planet, and proved that the law of the in- 
verse ratio of the squares of the distance was true in every pos- 
sible direction, and at very remote distances from the centre of 
our system. 

Such is a brief view of the leading discoveries which the Prin- 
cipia first announced to the world. The grandeur of the sub- 
jects of which it treats, the beautiful simplicity of the system 
which it unfolds, the clear and concise reasoning by which that 
system is explained, and the irresistible evidence by which it is 
supported might have insured it the warmest admiration of con- 
temporary mathematicians and the most welcome reception in 
all the spools of philosophy throughout Europe. This, how- 
ever, is not the way in which great truths are generally received. 
Though the astronomical discoveries of Newton were not as- 
sailed by the class of ignorant pretenders who attacked his optical 
writings, yet they were everywhere resisted by the errors and 
prejudices which had taken a deep hold even of the strongest 
minds. 

The philosophy of Descartes was predominant throughout 
Europe. Appealing to the imagination, and not to the reason, of 
mankind it was quickly received into popular favor, and the 
same causes which facilitated its introduction, extended its in- 
fluence and completed its dominion over the human mind. In 
explaining all the movements of the heavenly bodies by a sys- 
tem of vortices in a fluid medium diffused through the universe 
Descartes had seized upon an analogy of the most alluring and 
deceitful kind. Those who had seen heavy bodies revolving in 
the eddies of a whirlpool or in the gyrations of a vessel of water 
thrown into a circular motion had no difficulty in conceiving how 
the planets might revolve round the sun by an analogous move- 
ment The mind instantly grasped at an explanation of so pal- 
pable a character and which required for its development neither 
the exercise of patient thought nor the aid of mathematical skilL 
The talrat and perqucuity with which the Cartesian system was 
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expounded, and the show by which it was sustained, contrib'uted 
powerfully to its adoption, while it derived a still higher sanction 
from the excellent character and the unaffected piety of its au- 
thor. 

Thus intrenched, as the Cartesian ^stem was, in the strong- 
holds of the human mind, and fortified by its most obstinate prej- 
udices, it was not to be wondered at that the pure and sublime 
doctrines of the Principia were distrustfully received and per- 
severingly resisted. The iminstructed mind could not readily 
admit the idea that the great masses of the planets were sus- 
pended in empty space and retained in their orbits by an in- 
visible influence residing in the sun; and even those philosophers 
who had been accustomed to the rigor of true scientific research, 
and who possessed sufiEicient mathematical skill for the examina- 
tion of the Newtonian doctrines, viewed them at first as reviving 
the occult qualities of the ancient physics, and resisted their in- 
troduction with a pertinacity which it is not easy to explain. 

Prejudiced, no doubt, in favor of his own metaphysical viev^ 
Leibnitz himself misapprehended the principles of the;|il4]pJ)tOr 
nian philosophy, and endeavored to demonstrate the truths iriitbe 
Principia by the application of different principles. Huygens, 
who above all other men was qualified to appreciate the new 
philosophy, rejected the doctrine of gravitation as existing be- 
tween the individual particles of matter and recdl^ it only as an 
attribute of the planetary masses. John BemM^, one of the 
first mathematicians of his age, oppose! the ph^iophy of New- 
ton. Mairan, in the early part of his life, was j# strenuous de- 
fender of the system of vortices. Cassini and Maipdi were quite 
ignorant of the Principia, and occupied themselves with the most 
absurd methods of calculating the orMts of comets bng after the 
Newtonian method had been establ^ed on the most impr^- 
nable foimdation; and even Fontenelk, a man of liboxd views 
and extensive information, continued, throughout- the whole of 
his life, to maintain the doctrines of Descartes. 

The chevalier Louville of Paris had adopted the Newtonian 
philosophy before 1720; Gravesande had introduced it into the 
Dutch universities at a somewhat earlier period; and Maupertuis, 
in consequence of a visit which he paid to England in 17^, be- 
came a zealous defender of it; but notwithstanding th^ and 
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some other examples that might be quoted, we must admit the 
truth of the remark of Voltaire, that though Newton survived the 
publication of the Principia more than forty years, yet at the 
time of his death he had not above twen^ followers out of Eng- 
land. 
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MORGAN. THE BUCXViJsiEER, SACKS 
PANAMA 

AJ). 1671 

JOHANN W. VON ARCHENHOLZ 

In the seventeenth century appeared ** a class of rovers wholly distin 
from any of their predecessors in the annals of the world, ditfering : 
widely in their plans, organizations, and exploits as in the principles th 
governed their actions.** These adventurers were a piratical gang call< 
buccaneers, or sometimes, as in the following narrative, freebooters, wl 
became noted for their exploits in the West Indies and on South Amei 
can coasts. 

The nucleus of this association of pirates is traced to bands of smu 
glers— English, French, and Dutch — who carried on a secret trade wi 
the island of Santo Domingo. Later they settled there and on oth 
islands, and after a while began to prey upon Spanish commerce. 1 
1630 they made their chief head^quarters on the island of Tortuga ; in 16 
they aided in the English conquest of Jamaica, and ten years later se 
tied the Bahamas. All these islands became centres of their activities. 

Most renowned among the leaders of the buccaneers was Sir Hem 
Morgan, a Welshman, who died in Jamaica in 1688. For years he ca 
ried stolen riches to England, and Charles II rewarded him with knigh 
hood. Having pillaged parts of Cuba, he took and ransomed Puer 
Bello, in Colombia (1668), and Maracaibo, in Venezuela (1669). In 16; 
Moigan gathered a fleet of nearly forty vessels, and a fon^ of over tv 
thousand men, for the greatest of the exploits of the buccaneers, tl 
capture and plunder of the wealthy city of Panama. 

By the end of the century the buccaneers had become disperse 
among contending European armies, and little more was heard of them 

ORGAN^S plan of capturing Panama was apparently a 
^ ^ tended with innumerable difficulties. The diief obstac 
was the position of that city on the Pacific coast at such a g^e^ 
distance from the Caribbean Sea; and not an individual 0 
board the fleet was acquainted with the road that led to the goa 
To remedy this inconvenience, Morgan determined, in the fir 
instance, to go to the island of St. Catharine, where the Spai 
iards confined their criminals, and thence to supply himself wi! 
guides. 
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The passage was rapid. Morgan landed in that island one 
thousand men, who, by threatening to put to death everyone 
that hesitated for a moment to surrender, so terrified the Span- 
iards that they speedily capitulated. It was stipulated that, to 
save at least ^e honor of the garrison, there should be a sham 
fight. In consequence of this, a very sharp fire ensued, from 
the forts on one side, and on the other from the ships; but on 
both sides the cannons discharged only powder. Further, to 
give a serious appearance to this military comedy, the governor 
suffered himself to be taken, while attempting to pass from Fort 
Jerome to another fort. At the beginning the crafty Morgan 
^d not rely too implicitly on this feint; and to provide for every 
event, he secretly ordered his soldiers to load their fusees with 
bullets, but to discharge them in the air, unless they perceived 
some treachery on the part of the Spaniards. But his enemies 
adhered most faithfully to their capitulation; and this mock en- 
gagement, in which neither party was sparing of powder, was 
foUowed for some time with all the circmnstances which could 
give it the semblance of reality. Ten forts surrendered, one after 
another, after sustaining a kifid of siege or assault; and this se- 
ries of successes did not cost the life of a single man, nor even a 
scratch, on the part either of the victors or of the conquered. 

All the inhabitants of the island were shut up in the great 
fort of Santa Teresa, which was built on a steep rock; and the 
conquerors, who had not taken any sustenance for twenty-four 
hours, declared a most serious war against the homed cattle and 
game of the district. 

In the isle of St. Constantine Morgan found four hundred 
fifty-nine persons of both sexes; one hundred ninety of whom 
were soldiers, forty-two criminals, eighty-five children, and 
sixty-six negroes. There were ten forts, containing sixty-eight 
cannons, which were so defended in other respects by nat- 
ure that very small garrisons were deemed amply sufficient 
to protect them. Besides an inunense quantity of fusees and 
grenades — ^which were at that time much used — ^upward of three 
hundred quintals of gunpowder were found in the arsenal The 
whole of this ammunition was carried on board the pirate’s 
ships; the cannon, which could be of no service to them, were 
spiked; thdr carriages were burned, and all the forts demol- 
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ished excepting one, wfaidi the £reebooters themselves garri- 
soned. Morgan selected three of the criminals to serve him as 
guides to Panama. These he afterward, on his return to Ja- 
maica, set at liberty, even giving them a riiaie in the booty. 

The plan, concaved by this intrepid chieftain, iirqd^ all 
his companions in arms genuine enthusiasm; it had a char- 
acter of grandeur and audadty that inflamed their courage; 
how capable they were of execudrrg it the subsequoit pages will 
demonstrate. 

Panama, which stood on the shore of tire Pacific Ocean, in 
the ninth degree of northern latitude, was at that time one of the 
greatest, as well as most opulent cities in America. It contained 
two thousand large houses, the greater number of which were 
very fine piles of building, and five thousand smaller dwdlings, 
eadi mostly three stories in hdg^t. Of these, a pretty consid- 
erable number were erected of stone, all the rest of cedar-wood, 
very elegadtly constructed and magnificently furnished. That 
dty was defended by a rampart and was surrounded with walls. 
It was the emporium for the silver of Mexico and the gold of 
Peru, whence those valuable metals were brought on the badrs 
of mules — two thousand of which animals were kept for this pur- 
pose only — across the isthmus toward the northern coast of the 
Pacific. A great commerce was also carried at Panama in 
negroes; whidi trade was at that time almost exclusively con- 
fined to the English, Dutch, French, and Danes. this 

branch of commerce the Italians were intimateljf acquainted. 
They gave lessons in it to all the rest of Europe; and, as two 
things were necessary, in which the Genoese were by no means 
deficient— money and address— they were chiefly occupied in 
the riave trade, and supplied the provinces of Peru and Chile 
with negroes. 

At the period now referred to, the President oi Panama was 
the principal intendant or overseer of the dvil department, and 
captain-general of all the troops in the viceroyalty df Peru. He 
had in his dq>endency Puerto BeQo and Nata, two dries in- 
habited by the Spaniards, together with the towns of Cruces, 
Panama, Capira, and Veragua. The dty of Panama had also 
a bishop, who vras a suffragan of the Archbishop of Lima. ^ 

The merchants lived in great opulence; and thdr chtniflies 
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were decorated with uncommon magnificence. The cathedral 
was erected in the Italian style, surmounted with a large cupola, 
and enriched with gold and silver ornaments; as also were the 
eight convents which this dty comprised. At a small distance 
fixmr its walls there were some small idands, alike embellished 
by art and by nature, where the richest inhabitants had their 
coimtry houses; from which circumstance they were called the 
“gardens of Panama.” In short, everything concurred to render 
this place important and agreeable. Here several of the Euro- 
pean nations had palaces for carrying on their commerce; and 
among these were the Genoese, who were held in great credit, 
and who had vast warehouses for receiving the articles of their 
immense trade, as also a most magnificent edifice. The princi- 
pal houses were filled with beautiful paintings and the master- 
pieces of the arts, which had here been accumulated — more 
from an intense desire of being surroimded with all thg splendor 
of luxury — since they possessed the means of procuring it — 
than from a refined taste. Their superabimdance of gold and 
silver had been empbyed in obtaining these splendid superflu- 
ities, which were of no value but to gratify the vanity of their 
possessors. 

Such was Panama in 1670, when the freebooters selected it 
as the object of their bold attempt, and as the victim of their ex- 
travagancies, and immortalized their name by reducing it to a 
heap of ruins. 

In the execution of this design, which stupefied the New 
World, they displayed equal prudence and cruelty. Previous to 
the adoption of any other measure, it was necessary that the pi- 
rate should get possession of Fort St. Laurent, which was situ- 
ated on the banks of the river Chagres. With this view, Morgan 
detached four ships, with four hundred men, under the com- 
mand of the intrepid Brodely, who had happily succeeded in 
victualling the fleet, and who was intimately acquainted with 
the country. Morgan continued at the idand of St. Catharine 
with the rest of his forces. 

His plan was to dissemble his vast projects against Panama 
as long as it was possible, and to cause the pillage of Fort St. 
Laurent to be r^arded as a cormnon expeditmn to which he 
would himself. Brodely discharged his commission with 
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equal courage and success. That castle was situated on a bfty 
mountain, at the mouth of the river, and was inaccessible on 
almost every side. The first attempts were fruitless; and the 
freebooters, who advanced openly, without any other arms than 
their fusees and sabres, at first lost many of thdr comrades; for 
the Spaniards not only made use of all thdr artillery and mus- 
ketry against them, but were also seconded by the Indians that 
were with them in the fort and whose arrows were far more fatal 
than the bullets. 

The assailants saw their companions-in-arms fall by their 
side without being able to avenge them. The danger of their 
present situation and the nature of their arms seemed to ren- 
der the enterprise altogether impracticable. Their courage be- 
gan to waver, their ranks were thrown into disorder, and they 
already thought of retiring, when the provocations of the Span- 
iards inspired them with new vigor. “You heretic dogs,” cried 
they in a triumphant tone; “you cursed English, possessed by 
the devill Ah, you will go to Panama, will you ? No, no; that 
you shall not; you shall all bite the dust here, and all your com- 
rades shall share the same fate.” 

From these insulting speeches the pirates learned that the 
design of their expedition was discovered; and from that mo- 
ment they determined to carry the fort or die to a man upon the 
spot. They immediately commenced the assault in defiwce of 
the shower of arrows that were discharged against them, and 
imdismayed by the loss of their commander, both of whose legs 
had been carried away by a cannon-baU. One of the pirates, in 
whose shoulder an arrow was deeply fixed, tore it out himself, 
exclaiming: “Patience, comrades, an idea strikes me; all the 
Spaniards are lost!” He tore some cotton out of his pocket, 
with which he covered his ramrod, set the cotton on fire, and 
shot this burning material, in lieu of bullets, at the houses of the 
fort, which were covered with light wood and the leaves of pahn 
trees. His companions collected together the arrows which were 
strewed around them upon the ground, and empbyed them b a 
similar manner. The effect of this novel mode of attack liras 
most rapid; many of the houses cau^t fire; a powder-wa|pn 
blew up. The b^ieged, being thus diverted from their melms 
of defence, thought only of stopping the prof^ess of the ire. 
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Ni^t came on; under cover of the darkness the freebooters at- 
tempted also to set on fire the palisades, which were made of a 
kind of wood that was easily kindled. In this attempt likewise 
they were crowned with success. The soil, which the palisades 
supported, fell down for want of support, and filled up the 
ditdi. The Spaniards nevertheless continued to defend them- 
selves with much courage, being animated by the example of 
their commander, who fought till the very moment he received 
a mortal blow. The garrison had, throughout, the use of their 
caimon, which kept up a most violent fire; but the enemy had 
already made too much progress to be disconcerted with it; they 
persevered in their attack, until they at length became masters 
of the fort. 

A great number of Spaniards, finding themselves deprived of 
all resource, precipitated themselves from the top of the walls 
into the river, that they might not fall alive into the hands of the 
freebooters, who made only twenty-four prisoners,* and ten of 
these were wounded men, who had concealed themselves among 
the dead, in the hope of escaping their ferocious conquerors. 
These twenty-four men were aU that remained of three hun- 
dred forty who had composed the garrison, which had shortly 
before been reSnforced, for the President of Panama, having 
been apprised from Carthagena of the real object of the pirates’ 
expedition, came to encamp, with thirty-six hundred men, in the 
vicinity of the threatened city. This information was confirmed 
to the freebooters after the capture of the fort. At the same time 
they learned that among this body of troops there were four hun- 
dred horsemen, six hundred Indians, and two himdred mulat- 
toes; the last of whom, being very expert in himting buUs, were 
intended, in case of necessity, to send tv^o thousand of those 
animals among the freebooters. 

It is scarcely credible that Brodely continued to command, 
notwithstanding the severity of his wounds; but he would not, 
by retiring, compromise the advantages which he had so dearly 
purchased; for out of four himdred men who had composed his 
little army, one hundred sixty had been killed, eighty wounded; 
and of these eighty, sixty were altogether out of the battle. 

The bodies of the French and English were interred; but 
those of the Spaniards were thrown down fxota the top of the 
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fort and remained in a heap at the foot of its walls. Biodely 
found much ammunition and abundance of provisions, with 
which he was the more sadsfied, as he knew that the grand fleet 
was greatly in want of both those articles. He caused the fort 
to be rebuilt, as for as was practicable, in order that he might 
defend himself there in case the Spaniards should make a 
speedy attempt to retake it. In this situation he waited for Mor- 
gan, who in a short time iq>peared with his fleet. 

As the pirates approached, they bdield the English flag fly- 
ing on the fort, and abandoned themselves to the most tumultu- 
ous joy and excessive drinking, without dreaming of the dangers 
occurring at.the mouth of the river Chagres, beneath whose wa- 
ters there was a sunken rock. The coasting pilots of those lati- 
tudes came to their assistance, but their intoxication and their 
impatience would not permit them to attend to the latter. This 
negligence was attend^ with most fatal consequences and cost 
them four Ihips, one of which was the admird’s vessel. The 
crews, however, together with their ladings, were saved. This 
loss greatly affected Morgan, who was wholly intent upon his 
vast designs, but who, nevertheless, made his entrance into St. 
Laurent, where he left a garrison of five hundred men. He also 
detached from his body of troops one hundred fifty men for 
the purpose of seizing several Spanish vessels that were in the 
river. 

The remainder of his forces Morgan directed to foUow him- 
self. They carried but a small supply of provisions, not only 
that his march might not be imp^^ but also because the 
means of conveyance were very limited. Besides, he was appre- 
hensive lest he should expose to famine the garrison he had left 
in the fort, which did not abound with provisioDs, and was cut 
off on every side from receiving supplies; and it was likewise 
necessary diat he should leave giiffiicipnt for the stq)port of all 
the prisoners and slaves, whose number amounted very nearly to 
one thousand. 

After all these st^ had been taken, Morgan briefly addressed 
his comrades, whom he exhorted to arm themsdms with cour- 
age calculated to subdue every obstacle, that they might return 
to Jamaica with an increase of glory, and riches sufficient tosup- 
ply all their wants for the rest of their lives. At length, on |an- 
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uary iSth, he conunenced his match toward Pa n a m a, with a cho- 
sen body of freebooters, who were thirteoi hundred strong. 

The greatest part of their journey was performed by water, 
following the course of the river. Five vessels were laden with 
the artillery; and the troops were placed in a very narrow com- 
pass on board thirty-two boats. One reason why they had 
brought only a small quantity of provisions was because they 
hoped to meet with a supply on their route; but on the very day 
of their arrival at Rio de los Bravos the expectations of the pi- 
rates were frustrated. At the place where they landed they lit- 
erally found nothing: the terror which they everywhere inspired 
had preceded them; the Spaniards had tetaken themselves to 
flight, and had carried with them all their cattle and even the 
very last article of their movables. They had cut the grain and 
pulM without waiting for their rruturity, the roots of which 
were even tom out of the ground: the houses and stables were 
empty. 

The first day of their voyage was spent in abstinence, tobacco 
affording them the only gratification that was not refused them. 
The second day was not more prosperous. In addition to the 
various impediments by which their passage was obstructed, 
want of rain had rendered the waters of the river very shallow, 
and a great number of tr^ had fallen into it, presenting al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. On their arrival at the Cruz de 
Juan Gallego, they had no other alternative left but to abandon 
their boats and pursue their route by land; otherwise, they must 
have resigned themselves to the confusion necessarily conse- 
quent on retracing their steps. 

Animated, however, by their chieftains, they determined to 
try the adventure. On the third day their way led them to a for- 
est, where there was no beaten path, and the soil of which was 
marshy. But it was indispensably necessary that they should 
leave this wretched passage, in order that they might reach — 
with mcredible difficulties, indeed — ^the town of Cedro Bueno. 
For all these excessive fatigues they found no indemnification 
whatev^; ftiere were no provMons, not even a single head of 
game. 

These luckless adventurers at length saw themselves sur- 
rounded by all the horrors of famine. Many of them were re- 
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duced to devour the leaves of trees; the majority were altogether 
destitute of sustenance. In this state of severe privations, and 
with very light clothing, they passed the nights lying on the shore, 
benumbed with cold, incapable of enjoying, even in the small- 
est degree, the solace of sleep, and expecting with anxiety the re- 
turn of day. Their courage was supported only with Ae hope 
of meeting some bodies of Spaniard, or some groups of fugi- 
tive inhabitants, and consequently of finding provisions, with an 
abundance of which the latter never failed to supply themselves 
when they abandoned their dwellings. Further, the pirates were 
obliged to continue their route at a small distance only from the 
river, as they had contrived to drag their canoes along with 
them, and, whenever the water was of sufficient depth, part of 
the men embarked on board them, while the remainder prose- 
cuted their journey by land. They were preceded a few hundred 
paces by an advanced guard of thirty men under the direction 
of a guide who was intimately acquainted with the coimtry; and 
the strictest silence was observed, in order that they might dis- 
cover the ambuscades of the Spaniards, and, if it were possible, 
make some of them prisoners. 

On the fourth day the freebooters reached Toma Cavellos, a 
kind of fortified place which also had been evacuated, the Span- 
iards having carried away with them everything that was port- 
able and consumed the rest by fire. Their design was to leave 
the pirates neither movables nor utensils; in fact, this was the 
only resource left them by which they could reduce those for- 
midable guests to such a state of privation as to compel them to 
retire. The only things which had not been burned or carried 
off were some large sacks of hides, which were to these free- 
booters objects of avidity, and which had almc^t occasioned a 
bloody dispute. Previously to devouring them, it was necessary 
to cut them into pieces with all possible equity. Thus divided, 
the leather was cut into small bits, these were scraped and vio- 
lently beaten between two stones. It was then soaked in water, 
in order to become soft, after which it was roasted; nor, thus 
prepared, could it have been swallowed if they had not taken 
most copious draughts of water. 

After this repast the freebooters resumed their route, and 
arrived at Toma-Munni, where also they found an abandoned 
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fortress. On the fifth day they reached Barbacoas; but still no 
place presented to their view either man, animal, or any kind of 
provirfons whatever. Here likewise the Spaniards had taken 
the precaution of carrying away or destroying everything that 
could serve for food. Fortunately, however, they discovered in 
the hollow of a rock two sacks of flour, some fruit, and two large 
vessels filled with wine. This discovery would have transported 
with joy a less numerous troop; but, to so many famished men 
it presented only very feeble resource. Morgan, who did not 
suffer less from hunger than the rest, generously appropriated 
none of it to his own use, but caused this scanty supply to be 
distributed among those who were just ready to faint. Many, 
indeed, were almost dying. These were conveyed on board the 
boats, the charge of which was committed to them; while those 
who had hitherto had the care of the vessels, were reunited to 
the body that was travelling by land. Their march was very 
slow, both on accoimt of the extreme weakness of these men, 
even after the very moderate refreshment they had just taken, as 
well as from the roughness and difficulties of the way; and dur- 
ing the fifth day the pirates had no other sustenance but the 
leaves of trees and the grass of the meadows. 

On the following day the freebooters made still less progress; 
want of food had totally exhausted them, and they were fre- 
quently obliged to rest. At length they reached a plantation, 
where they found a vast quantity of maize in a granary that had 
just been abandoned. What a ffiscovery was this to men whose 
appetites were sharpened by such long protractions! A great 
many of them devoured the grains in a raw state; the rest cov- 
ered their shares with the leaves of the banana-tree, and thus 
cooked or roasted the maize. Reinvigorated by this food, they 
pursued their route; and, on the same day, they discovered a 
troop of Indians on the other side of the river, but those savages 
betook themselves to flight, so that it was impossible to reach 
them. The cruel freebooters fired on them and killed some of 
them; the rest escaped, exclaiming: “ Come, you English dogs, 
come into the meadow; we will there wait for you.” 

To this challenge the pirates were little tempted to answer. 
Their supply of maize was exhausted; and they were further 
obliged to lie down in the open air without eating anything. 
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Hitherto, in the midst of privations the most sev^y painful, 
as well as of the most difficult labors, they had evinced an in- 
exhaustible patience, but at length violent murmurs arose. 
Morgan and his rash enterprise became the object of their mc- 
ecrations: a great number of the freebooters were desirous of re- 
turning; but the rest, although discontented, declared that they 
would rather perish than not terminate an expedition so far ad- 
vanced and which had cost them so much trouble. 

On the following day they crossed the river and directed 
their march toward a place which they took for a town or, at all 
events, for a village, where, to their gre^ satisfoction, th^ thought 
they perceived at a distance the smoke issuing from several 
chimneys. “There, at last,” said they, “we shall surely find 
both men and provisions.” Thdr expectations were completely 
frustrated; not a angle individual appeared throu^out the 
place. ^ They found no other articles of sustenance but a leather 
sack fulLof bread, together with a few cats and dogs, which were 
instantly killed and devoured. The place whaa they had now 
arrived was the town of Cruces, at which were usu^y landed 
those commodities which were conveyed up the river Chagres, 
in order to be carried by land to Panama, which was eight French 
leagues distant. Here were some fine warehouses built of stone, 
and likewise some stables belonging to the Ehig of Spun, which, 
at the moment of the pirates’ arrival, were the only buildings 
that remained imtouched, ail the inWbitants having betaken 
themselves to flight after they had set their houses on fire. 

Every comer of these royal building was ransacked by the 
freebooters, who at length discovered seventeen large vessels full 
of Peravian wine, which were immediately emptied. Scarcely, 
however, had they drunk this liquor, which was to recruit their 
exhausted strength, than they all fell ill At first they thought the 
wine was poisoned; they were overwhelmed with consternation, 
and were fully persuaded that their last hour was come. Their 
tenors were imformded; as their sudden indi^x>sition was easOy 
accounted for by the nature of the unwholesome food they had 
so recently taken, by the extreme diminution of their strength, 
and the avidity with which they had swallowed the wine; in 
fact, they found themselves much better on the Mowing 
day. 
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As Moigan bad been reduced to the necessity of removing, at 
this place, to a distance from all his ships, he was obliged to land 
all his men, not even earcepting those who were most exhausted 
by weakness. The shalbps alone, with sixty men, were sent to 
the spot where his vessels and largest ships had been left. A 
single shaUop only was reserved to cany news, if occasion of- 
fered, to the flotilla. Morgan prohibited every man from going 
alone to any distance; and even required that they should not 
make excursions in troops amounting to less than a hundred 
men. Famine, however, compelled the freebooters to infringe 
this prohibition. Six of them went out to some distance in 
quest of food; the event justified the foresight of their chieftain. 
They were attacked by a large body of Spaniards, and could not 
witlmut very great difficulty regain the village: they had also the 
mortification to see one of their conarades taken prisoner. 

Morgan now determined to prosecute his march. After re- 
viewing his companions-in-arms he found that they amounted to 
eleven htmdred men. As he foresaw that they were apprehen- 
sive lest their lost comrade should betray the secret of their en- 
terprise and the state of their forces, Morgan made them believe 
that he had not been taken; that he had only lost his way in the 
woods, but had now returned to the main body. 

The freebooters were on the eighth day of their painful jour- 
ney, and nothing but the hope of speedily terminating their la- 
bors could support them much longer, for they had now ascer- 
tained that they were on the way to Panama. An advanced 
guard of two hundred men was therefore formed, which was to 
watch the movements of the enemy. They marched onward for 
a whole day without perceiving any living object whatever, 
when suddenly a shower of three or four thousand arrows was 
discharged upon them from the top of a rock. For some min- 
utes they were struck with astonishment; no enemy presented 
himself to their view. They beheld around them, at their feet, 
above their heads, nothing but steep rocks, trees, and abysses; 
and, without striking a single blow, they reckoned twenty of 
their comrades killed or wounded. This unexi)ected attack not 
being rx»nb>ued , they pursued ffieir march across a forest, where, 
in a hc^ow way, they fell upon a large body of Indians who op- 
posed their progress with much valor. In this engagement the 
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freebooters were victorious, tbou^ they lost eij^t killed and tai 
wounded. 

They made every possible effort to catch some of the fup- 
tives, but these fled away with the velocity of stags across the 
rocks, with all the turnings and windings of which they were 
intimately acquainted. Not a single man fell into their hands; 
the Indian chieftain was wounded; and, notwithstanding he lay 
on the ground, he continued to fight most obstinately until he re- 
ceived a mortal blow. He wore a crown of party-colored feath- 
ers. His death made a great impression on the Indians and 
was the principal cause of their defeat. The ground on which 
thqr had attacked the pirates was so favorable that one hundred 
men would have been fully sufficient to have destroyed the whole 
troop of freebooters. The latter availed themselves of the in- 
conceivable negligence of the Spaniards in not taking more 
effectifal measures for the defence of such an important pass. 
They exerted all possible diligence to make their way out of this 
labyrinth of rocks, where a second attack of a similar kind 
would have been attended with consequences of the m‘oslj||iiiP 
toidency to them, and to get into an open and level cotd>||^^\ 

On the ninth day they found themselves in a plain or sficious 
meadow, entirely divested of trees, so that nothing could shelter 
them against the ardor of the solar rays. It rained, however, 
most copiously at the moment of their arrival; and this cir- 
cumstance added yet more to their difficulties. In a short time 
th^ were wetted to their skins. In case of a sudden attack 
their arms and ammunition would have afforded them but little 
assistance; while the Spaniards would be able most effectively 
to use their spears, which could not be damaged by the rain. 

No human means could remedy this inconveni«ice. The 
pirates had only to abandon themselves to their fote. Morgan 
most ardently desired that some prisoner might fall into his 
hands, from whose confessions, either voluntary or mvoluntaiy, 
he mig^t obtain some information by which to direct his march. 
Whih this intention, fifty men were detached in different direc- 
tions, with a promised reward of three hundred piasters, out of 
the society’s stock, to the man who should bring in either a Span- 
iard or an Indian, exclusive of the share of booty to wiich he 
should be entitled. 
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About |«XMi they ascended a steep hill, from whose summit 
they began to discover the Pacific. At this sight, which an- 
nounced the speedy termination of their miseries, they were 
transported wi4 joy. From the top of this eminence they also 
perceived six ships departing from Panama, and sailing toward 
the islands of Taioga and Tarogiela, which were situated in the 
vicinity of that city. Panama itself for the present escaped their 
observation; but how was their satisfaction increased on be- 
holding, in a valley, a vast number of bulls, cows, horses, and 
particularly of asses, which were under the care of some Span- 
iards, who betook themselves to flight the moment they saw the 
formidable pirates approaching? To the latter no rencontre 
could be more desirable. They were ready to faint with famine 
and fatigue; the sustenance which they immediately devoured 
would contribute to give them that strength which every mo- 
ment would become so necessary to them, and it is altogt;ther 
inconceivable how the Spaniards could abandon such* a prey 
to their famished enemies. This want of foresight can only 
be accormted for by the panic with which the Spaniards were 
seized. 

The spot which had just been deserted was occupied for 
some hours by the freebooters; they stood in great need of rest, 
and were in much greater want of provisions. They rushed 
therefore on the animals that had been left behind, of which they 
killed a great nrimber, and devoured their half-raw flesh with 
such avidity that the blood streamed in torrents from their lips 
over the whole of their bodies. What could not be consumed on 
the spot they carried away with them, for Morgan, apprehensive 
of an attack by the flower of the Spaniards’ troops, allowed them 
only a small space of time for repose. They resumed their 
march, but the uncertainty in which they had so long been in- 
volved was not yet at an end. 

Notwithstanding all that chieftain’s experience, his spies 
could not succeed in taking a single prisoner — a circumstance 
which seems almost incredible in a populous country — and after 
nine days’ march Morgan was deprived of every hint that was 
so essmtially necessary to him. Further, the freebooters were 
utterly ignorant how near they were to Panama, when, from the 
summit of a hill, they discovered the towers of that city. They 
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could not teftain from shouting for joy. The air reechoed with 
the sound of trumpets and cymbals; they threw up their caps in 
the air, vociferating, “Victory! victory!” In this place they 
halted and pitched their camp, with ^e firm determination of 
attacking Panama on the following day. 

At this time the Spaniards were in the utmost ccatfusion. 
The first defensive step which they deemed it advisabb to take' 
was to despatch fifty horsemen fiyr the purpose of reconnoitring 
the enemy. The detachment approached the camp within 
musket-shot and offered some insults to the freebooters, but 
speedily returned toward the dty, exclaiming, “Perros, nos 
veromosi” (“You dogs, we will see you again!”) Shortly after 
a second detachment of two hundred men appeared, who occu- 
pied every pass, in order that, after the victory — ^which they con- 
sidered as infallible — ^not one single pirate might escape. The 
freebpoters, however, beheld with the utmost concern the meas- 
ures which were adopted in order to block them up, and, pre- 
viously to every other consideration, turned their attention 
toward their abundant supply of provision. As they were pro- 
hibited from kindling any fire, they devoured the meat they had 
brought with them entirely in a raw state. They could not con- 
ceive how the Spaniards could carry their neglect or their firnded 
security to such a length as not to disturb that repose of which 
they stood so greatly in need; nor how they couM allow them 
the necessary leisure for recruiting their exhausted strength and 
thus become the more fit for battle. They availed themselves of 
this oversight and were perfectly at^ase; after they had glutted 
themselves with animal food they lay down upon the grass and 
slept quietly. Throughout the night the Spaniards made their 
artillery roar without inteimissbn, in order to di^lay their vig- 
ilance. 

On the ensuing day, which was the tmth of their march, 
January 27, 1671, the pirates advanced at a very early how, 
with thdr military music, and took the road leading to Panama. 
By the advice, however, of one of their guides, th^ quitted the 
main road and wait out of the way across a thick wo^ tfarou^ 
which there was no footpath. For this the Spaniards were un- 
prepared, having confined themselves to the erectkm of batteries 
and construction of redoubts on the hi^way. Thqr socm per- 
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cdved the inutility of this measure and were obliged to relin- 
quish their guns in order to expose their eiumies on the contrary 
side; but not being able to take their cannons away ftom their 
batteries, they were, consequently, incapacitated from making 
use of one part of their defensive means. 

After two hours’ march the freebootero (hscovered the hostile 
army, which was a very fine one, well equipped, and was ad- 
vancing in battle array. The soldiers were dad in party-colored 
silk stuffs, and the horsemen were seated upon their mettlesome 
steeds as if they were going to a bull-fiight The President in 
person took the command of this body of troops, which was of 
considerable importance, both for the country and likewise for 
the forces supported there by Spain. He marched against the 
pirates with four regiments of the line consisting of infantry, 
besides twenty-four hundred foot-soldiers of another description, 
four hundred horsemen, and twenty-four himdred ^d bulls 
under the conduct of several himdred Indians and n^roes. 

This army, which extended over the whole plain, was dis- 
covered by the pirates from the summit of a smaU eminence, and 
presented to them a most imposing appearance, insomuch that 
they were struck with a kind of terror. They now began to feel 
some anxiety as to the event of an engagement with forces so 
greatly superior to them in point of numbers, but they were soon 
convinced that they must actually conquer or die, and encour- 
aged each other to fight till the very last drop of thdr blood was 
shed; a determination this, which, on the part of these intrepid 
men, was by no means a vain resolution. 

They divided themselves into three bodi^, placed two hun- 
dred of their best marksmen in the front, and marched boldly 
against the Spaniards, who were drawn up in order of battle on 
a very spacious plain. ' The Governor immediately ordered the 
cavalry to charge the enemy, and the wild bulls to be at the 
same time let loose upon th^. But the ground was un&vor- 
able for this purpose; the hotsemm encountered nothing but 
marshes, behind which were posted the two hundrdi marksmen, 
who kept up such a continual and well-directed fire that horses 
and men f^l in heaps beneath thdr shots bdbre it was possible 
to effect a retreat. Fifty horsemen oi^ escaped dris fon^ahie 
discharge of musketry. 

K., VOL. XII.— d 
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The btiBs, on whose services they had calculated so higfafy, 
it became impracticabie to drive among the pirates. Hence su^ 
a confusion arose as to completely reverse ^e whole plan of the 
battle. The freebooters, in consequence, attacked the Spanish in- 
bmtry with so much the greater vigor. They successively knelt on 
the ground, fired, and rose up again. While those who were on 
one knee directed their fire agdnst the hostile army, which be- 
gan to waver ; the pirates, who continued standing, rapidly charged 
their fire-arms. Every man, on this occasion, evinced a dexterity 
and presence of mind which decided the fate of the battle. Al- 
most every shot was fatal. The Spaniards, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to defend themselves with much vabr, which proved of 
little service agamst an exasperated enemy whose courage, in- 
flamed by despair, derived additional strength from their suc- 
cesses. At length the Spaniards had recourse to their last exp>e- 
dient: the wild cattle were let loose upon the rear of the free- 
booters. • 

The buccaneers were in their element: by their shouts they 
intimidated the bulls, at the same time waving party-colored 
fia^ before them; fired on the animals and laid them aU upon 
the groimd, without exception. The engagement lasted two 
hours ; and notwithstanding the Spaniards were so greatly superior, 
both in numbers and in arms, it terminated entirely in favor ol 
the freebooters. The Spaniards lost the chief part of their aKih 
airy, on which they had biult their expectations of victoryj ^^e 
remainder returned to the chaige repeatedly, but their eSa^ only 
tended to render their defeat the more complete. A Very few 
horsemen only escaped, tc^ether with some few of the infantry 
who threw down their arms to facilitate the rapidity of their flight. 
Six hundred Spaniards lay dead on the field of battle; besides 
these, they sustained a very considerable loss in such as were 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

Among the latter were some Franciscans who had exposed 
themselves to the greatest dangers in order that they might ani- 
mate the combatants and afford the last consolatitms of relig- 
ion to the dying. They were conducted into Morgan’s presents, 
who instant pronounced sentence of death upon them. In 
vain did these hapless priests implore that pity whidi 
mig^t have eq>ected from a less ferocious enemy. They Hrete 
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all killed by pistol-shots. Many Spaniards who were appre- 
hensive lest they should be overtaken in their flight had concealed 
themselves in &e flags and rushes along the banks of the river. 
They were mostly discovered and hacked to pieces by the mer- 
ciless pirates. 

The freebooters’ task, however, was by no means completed. 
They had yet to take Panama, a large and populous city, which 
was defended by forts and batteries, and into which the Gov- 
ernor had retired, together with the fugitives. The conquest of 
this place was the more difficult, as the pirates had dearly pur- 
chased their victory, and their remaining forces were in no re- 
spect adequate to encoimter the difficulties attending such an 
enterprise. It was, however, determined to make an attempt. 
Morgan had just procured from a wounded captive Spanish 
officer the necessary information; but he had not a moment to 
lose. It would not do to allow the Spaniards time to a^lopt new 
measures of defence; the city was therefore assaulted on the 
same day, in defiance of a formidable artillery which wrought 
great havoc among the freebooters; and at the end of three 
hours they were in possession of Panama. 

The capture of that city was followed by a general pillage. 
Morgan, who dreaded the consequence of excessive intoxica- 
tion — especially after his men had suffered such a long abstinence 
— ^prohibited them from drinking any wine under the severest 
penalties. He foresaw that such a prohibition would infallibly 
be infringed, unless it were sanctioned by an argument far more 
powerful than the fear of punishment. He therefore caused it to 
be announced that he had received information that the Span- 
iards had poisoned all their wine. This dexterous falsehood 
produced the desired effect, and for the first time the freebooters 
were temperate. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Panama had betaken 
themselves to flight. They had embarked their women, their 
riches, aU their movables that were of any value and small in 
bulk, and had sent this valuable cargo to the island of Taroga. 
The men were dispersed over the country, but in sufficiently 
great numbers to appear formidable to the pirates, whose forces 
were much diminished, and who could not expect any assistance 
from abroad. Th^ therefore continued amstantly together, 
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and fcff thdr greater security, most of them encamped without 
the wails. 

We have now readied the time when Morgan committed a 
barbarous and incomprehensible action, concerning which his 
comrades — some of whom were his historians— bave givoi only 
a very ambiguous ^lanation. 

Notwithstanding that all tl^ predous articles had been car- 
ried away from Panama, there still remained — as in every great 
European trading dty — a vast number of shops, warehouses, and 
magazines filled with every kind of merchamfise. Besides a very 
great quantity of wrought and manufactured articles, the pro- 
ductions of luxury and industry, that dty contained immense 
stores of flour, wine, and ^ices; vast magazines of that metal 
which is justly deemed the most valuable of all because it is the 
most usc^: extensive buildings, in which were accumulated 
prodigious stores of iron tools and implements, anvils and 
ploughs which had been recdved from Europe and were des- 
tined to revive the Spanish colonies. Some judgment may be 
formed respecting the value of the last-mentioned articles only 
when it is considered that a quintal (one hundredwdght) of iron 
was sold at Panama for thir^-two piasters (about thirty-three 
dollars). 

All these multifarious artides, so essentially necessary for 
furnishing colonists with the means of subsistence, were, it 
should seem, of no value in the estimation of the ferodous Mor- 
gan because he could not carry them away; although, by pre- 
serving them, he might have madcuse of them by deman^ng a 
specific ransom for them. Circumstances might also enable 
him to derive some further advantages from them, but, in fact, 
whatever was distant or uncertain presented no attraction to this 
barbarian, who was eager to enjoy, but more ardent to destroy. 

He was struck by one consideration only. All these bu&y 
productions of art and industry were for the moment of no use 
to the fredxwters. Of what importance to him was the ruin of 
many thousand innocent fiunilies? He consulted only the fe- 
rodty of his character, and without communicating his design 
to any individual he secretly caused the dty to be set on fire in 
several places. In a few hours it was almost entirdy consumed. 
The Spaniards that had remained in Panamar— as well as the [n- 
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rates themsdves, who were at first ignorant whence the confla- 
gration proceeded— ran together and united their efforts in order 
to extinguish the flames. They brought water, and pulled down 
houses, with a view to prevent the further progress of that de- 
structive element. All their exertions were fnutless. A violent 
wind was blovnng, and, in addition to ffiis dicumstance, the 
principal part of the buildings ip that city were constructed of 
wood. Its finest houses, together vnth their valuable furniture, 
among which was the magnificent palace belonging to the Gen- 
oese, the churches, convents, courthouse, shops, hospitals, pious 
foundations, warehouses loaded vdth sacks of flour, nearly two 
hundred other warehouses filled vidth merchandise— all were re- 
duced to ashes! The fire also consumed a great number of ani- 
mals, horses, mules, and many slaves who had concealed them- 
selves and who were burned alive. A very few houses only es- 
caped the fire, which continued burning upward of four weeks. 
Amid the havoc produced in every quarter by the cohflagration, 
the freebooters ^d not neglect to pillage as much as they possi- 
bly could, by which means they collected a considerable booty. 

Morgan seemed ashamed of his atrocious act; he carefully 
concealed that he had ever executed it, and gave out that the 
Spaniards themselves had set their city on fire. 



STRUGGLE OF THE DUTCH AGAINST 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


AJ>. 1672 

C. M. DAVIES 

Seldom has any people held out so heroically against overwhelming 
numbers as did the Dutch in 1672. Of the various wars during the reign 
of Louis XIV, that which he carried on against Holland was one of the 
most important By its settlement, at the Peace of Nimwegen (1678- 
1679), the long hostilities between France and Holland and their allies 
were brought to a close, and Holland was once more saved from threat- 
ened destruction. 

Louis, having invaded the Spanish Netherlands, had reluctantly con- 
sented to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), by which he retained a 
small part of the Low Countries. By insisting on this treaty Holland 
gave deep offence to the French monarch, who in 1672 began a war of 
revenge against the Netherlands, where his schemes of large acquisition 
had been thwarted. His first attempt was to isolate Holland, and hav- 
ing purchased the King of Sweden, he bribed Charles II of England, 
uncle of William of Orange, to enter into a secret treaty against the 
Netherlands. 

The principal events of the war are narrated by Davies, who fthows 
how the old spirit of the Dutch returned to them in this supreme hour of 
new peril to their liberties. 

^HE Dutch, though, in defence of their religion and liberties, 
* they had beaten the first soldiers in the world, were never es- 
sentially a military nation; and in 1672 a long interval of peace, 
and devotion to the pursuits of co^lmerce, had rendered them 
quite unfit for warlike enterprises. The army was entirely disor- 
ganized; the oflScers, appointed by the magistrates of the towns 
on the score of relation^p or party adherence, without the slight- 
est regard to their efficiency, were suffered, without fear of pun- 
ishment, to keep the numbers of their regiments incomplete, in 
order that they might appropriate the pay of the vacancies; 
while the men, independent and undisciplined, were allowed to 
spend their time in the pursuit of some gainful trade or peaceful 
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occupation, instead of practising military ecerdses. The dis- 
putes concerning the appointment of a captain-general had im- 
peded any fresh levies, the recruits refusing to take the oath to 
the States except in conjunction with the Prince of Orange, and 
had induced many of the best and most experienced officers to 
take service in the French army; the fortifications of the towns 
were in a dilapidated condition, and no measures had been 
adopted for the security of the frontier. 

Such was the state to which party spirit had reduced a nation 
filled with brave, intelligent, and virtuous inhabitants, and gov- 
erned by statesmen as able and wise as the world ever saw, when 
the two most powerful sovereigns of Europe declared war against 
her. The manifests were both issued on the same day. That 
of the King of England is strongly marked by the duplicity which 
was the distinguishing characteristic both of himself and of his 
court as then constituted. From the style of the document one 
might be led to suppose that he was forced into the Mpif with ex- 
treme reluctance and regret, and only in consequence of the im- 
possibility of obtaining redress by any other means for the deep 
injuries he had sustained. He declared that, so far back as the 
year 1664, his Parliament had complained of the wrongs and op- 
pressions exercised by the Dutch on his subjects in the East 
Indies, and for which they had refused to make reparation by 
amicable means. 

They had openly refused him the honor of the flag, one of the 
most ancient prerogatives of his crown; had sought to invite the 
King of France to hostilities against him; and had insulted his 
person and dignity by the abusive pictures and medals exposed 
in all their towns. This expression was understood to allude to 
a medal complained of three years before, and to a portrait of 
Cornelius de Witt, in the perspective of which was a representa- 
tion of the burning of Chatham. Cornelius de Witt being an ex- 
burgomaster of Dordrecht, the council of that town had, with a 
natural pride, caused this picture to be painted and hung up in 
the council-chamber. The extreme sensitiveness manifested by 
Charles on this point appeared to the States rather superfluous 
in a monarch whose own kingdom teemed with the most offen- 
sive truths relative to himself and his government. 

As if determined that the mode of commencing hostilities 
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should be as lawless and unjust as the war itself, the court of Eng- 
land, several days before ^ declaration was issued, had com- 
manded Sir Robert Holmes to attack the Dutch Smyrna fleet 
on its return. While cruising near tihie Me of Wi^t, Holmes 
met the admiral, Sprague, by vdiom he was informed of the near 
approach of the vessels; but, anxious to secure to himself the 
whole of the booty, estimated at near a million and a half of 
guilders, he suffer^ Sprague to sail away in ignorance of his in- 
structions, and leaving him with no more than nine frigates and 
three yachts. His covetousness, happily, proved the salvation of 
the fleet After a short encounter of two days’ duration. Holmes 
was forced to retire, having captured no more than three or four 
of the more inconsiderable ships, while the remainder gained 
their harbors in safety. 

The King of France appeared, by the tenor of his declara- 
tion of w^r, to imagine that his power and dignity entitled him to 
set at naught alike the natural rights of mankind and the law of 
nations; it resembled, indeed, rather the threat of a predatory 
incursion on the part of a barbarian chief than the justification of 
the taking up of arms by a civilized government. Without adduc- 
ing a single cause of complaint, he satisfied himself with declaring 
that the conduct of the States had been such as it was not con- 
^tent with his glory to endure any longer. 

If anything, indeed, could justify the arrogant tone assumed 
by Louis, the drcumstances in which he found himself would 
have done so. An army of one hundred twenty thousand, able 
and well-equipped troops, commanded by Cond^ and Turenne, 
and numbering in its ranks volunteers of the noblest fami- 
lies in France eager to distinguish themselves under the eye of 
their sovereign; funds lavishly supplied by the able minister of 
finance, Colbert; with vast magazines of ammunition and every 
other necessary collected, and winter quarters secured in the 
neighborii^ and friendly territories of ^ogne and Muenster, 
seemed means almost absurdly dispropordoned in magnitude to 
the end to be attained. At the same time he was but too well 
informed of the defenceless condition of the enemy. Jan de 
Witt and the States conceived that his first attempt would be 
upon Maestricht, the possession of which he was known to have 
long coveted, and that the difficulties of its conquest would be 
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sufficient to deter from furffier enterprise a monarch of whose 
military prowess no very high idea was entertained, and who 
was irapposed to be far more enamoured of the pomp and circum- 
stance of war than of its toils and dangers. They accordingly 
fortified and provided Maestricht with the utmost care, leaving 
the frontier towns on the Rhine in an utterly inefficient state of 
ddfence. Aware of this fact, Louis commenced his operations 
on the side of Cleves, and, separating his army into four divisions, 
laid siege simultaneously to as many places. He himself sum- 
moned the town of Rhynberg, the Duke of Orleans sat dovm 
before Orsay, Cond6 was commanded to reduce Wesel, and 
Tureime, Burick. All surrendered within a week. To give an 
account of the capture of the towns which followed, would be but 
to heap example upon example of cowardice or treachery, or — 
as they are generally found together — ^both. 

Nothing less than entire unanimity and the most undjiunted 
resolution could have enabled the Dutch to resist the overwhelm- 
ing force employed against diem; whereas, the miserable effect 
of the intern^ ffissensions of the republic had been to destroy for 
the time all mutual confidence. In some places the garrisons, 
despising their incapable commanders, refused to act ; or the gov- 
ernors, mistrustful of their undisciplined troops, lost all hope of 
prolonging a defence; in others, the detestation entertained by 
the magistrates toward the Orange party was so great that, pre- 
ferring to submit to France rather than to a native stadtholder, 
they hastened to deliver up their towns to the invader; on the 
other hand, the friends of the house of Orange looked not without 
some complacency on the misfortunes which threatened the state, 
and which they hoped would reduce it to the necessity of raising 
the Prince to the dignities of his family ; while in those places where 
the Catholics were numerous, the populace, under the guidance 
of the priests, forced both garrisons and governments to open 
that gates to the severe^ whom they hailed as the restorer of 
their religion. With scarcely a show of opposition, therefore, 
Louis advanced to the Rhine. 

The drought of the summer was so excessive that this river 
had become fordable in three places, which, being pointed out to 
the French by some peasants of Guelderland, the King deter- 
mined on attempting the passage between Schenkenschans and 
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Amhem, near the ToUhuys, a village and tower about two miles 
distant horn the separation of the branch of the river called the 
WahaL The Prince of Orange, who was stationed with about 
twenty-two thousand men at Amhem, and along the banks 
of the Yssel, instead of concentrating his forces to oppc^ the 
passage of the enemy, contented himself with detadiing De 
Montbas to guard the Betuwe, and to throw succors if requisite 
into Nimwegen. But this general, deeming the troops placed 
under his command insufficient for the purpose lequit^, aban- 
doned his post. He was arrested and sent to Utrecht, but after- 
ward allowed to escape. Immediately on the retreat of Montbas 
the Prince despatched General Wurtz, but stiU with a vastly in- 
adequate force, to occupy the post at the ToUhuys. The French 
cuirassiers, led on by the Counts de Guiche and Revel, first 
waded into the ford imder the fire of the artiUery from the tower, 
which,, however, as there were no more than seventeen men 
stationedkin it, was not very formidable. They were foUowed by a 
number of volunteers, and in a short time the whole of the cavalry 
passed over with triffing loss. The Dutch troops, discouraged 
as weU by the unexpectedness of the attempt as by their own in- 
feriority in number, were driven back after a short skirmish. A 
bridge was then thrown across the river for the infantry, and thus 
this famous passage was accomplished with comparative OUK 
and safety. 

As the position of the Prince of Orange on the Ysseh 
in consequence of the drought was fordable throughout h^ly 
the whole of its course, was now no longer tenable, he rc^ij^ to 
Utrecht, abandoning Amhem to the enemy, who soon re- 
ceived the submission of Nimw^en and the whole of ^elder- 
land, Thiel, and the BommeL In order to put Utre^t into a 
state of defence, the Prince considered it necessary to down 
aU the suburbs; a measiue which, when he proposed to States 

of the Province, he found them reluctant to comply He 

therefore immediately quitted that dty, and with th^ M of 
his forces made a further retreat into Holland. Thus |i^ whoUy 
unprotected, the States of Utrecht conceived that thelbnly re- 
sotuce which remained to them was to mollify the cofljtjlpaaxjr by 
a speedy submission; and accordingly, while Louis yet at 
Do^burg, they sent deputies to tender to him the k^ the dfy 
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and the submission of the whole province. The King shortly 
after entered Utrecht in triumph. 

While the good-fortune, rather than the arms, of Louis sub- 
dued Guelderland and Utrecht, his allies, the Bishops of Cologne 
and Muenster, found no more vigorous resistance in Oveiyssel. 
Oldenzeel, Entschede, and other small towns yielded at once to 
their summons; Deventer, though well garrisoned and amply 
provided, was surrendered at once by the municipal government, 
who, by their exhortations and example, induced that of Zwol 
to adopt a like disgraceful course of conduct. The easily ac- 
quired spoil was divided among the captors; the King of France, 
who had furnished a subsidy of troops, placed garrisons in Cam- 
pen and Elbuig; the Archbishop of Cologne retained Deventer; 
Groli and Breevoort being allotted to the Bishop of Muenster, 
while Zwol was held in common. The troops of these warlike 
prelates exercised everywhere imbounded license and cruelties. 
Numbers of unhappy families were driven from their homes, and, 
taking refuge in Holland, added to the consternation which pre- 
vailed there. 

This province was now in imminent danger. No barrier re- 
mained, as it appeared, to oppose the progress of the enemy; the 
army of the Prince had dwindled to about thirteen thousand men; 
two of the frontier towns, Woerden and Oudewater, had solicited 
safeguards from the invaders; and Naarden was surprised by 
the Count of Rochefort. Had he marched on at once to Muy- 
den he might have occupied that town also, a post of immense 
importance from its situation, as ships going to Amsterdam 
must come within reach of its carmon; and by means of a 
sluice there, the surrounding coimtry may at any time be inun- 
dated. It had been left destitute of a garrison; but, the French 
coitunander remaining two or three da)rs inactive at Naar- 
den, time was afforded to John Maurice of Nassau to enter 
Muyden with a strong body of troops, and the chance thus lost 
was gone forever. 

Amazed at the rapid advances of the invader, and dispirited 
by the symptoms of daily inareasing aversion which the great 
body of the people manifested to his government, the courage of 
Jan de Witt at this crisis so entirely forsook him that he took 
upon himself the disgr^e of being the first to propose to the 
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States of Holland that they should implote mercy from the con- 
queror. The resolution was immediately adopt^, and by than 
jnoposed to the States-General, where it was passed with ^ dis- 
sentient voice only of Zealand, who was of ojMnion that thqr 
should treat simultaneously with Eng^d, from whence that 
province had to apprehend the principal danger. A dentation 
was accordingly sent to Louis, at Keppel, near Doesiburg, headed 
by De Groot, and commisrioned to inquire upon what terms his 
majesty was inclined to grant peace to the republic. They were 
answered by Louvois,'that the King was not disposed to restore 
any of the conquests he had made or to enter into any n^psti- 
ation unless the deputies were furnished with full powers and in- 
structions as to what the States intended to offer. Returning to 
The Hague, De Groot made his report to the States of Holland, 
and, representing the desperate condition of their affairs, recom- 
mended that Louis should be gratified with Maestricht and all 
the oth^ towns of the generality; and that a sum should be of- 
fered him to defray the expenses of the war, provided the King 
would leave them in possession of their liberty and soverdgnty. 
Leyden, Haarlem, and most of the other towns followed the ex- 
ample of the nobles in receiving these pusillanimous counsds 
with approbation. 

Amsterdam, however, proved that the sfnrit of the “ Gueux” 
was not yet utterly extinct in Holland. Prevailing with four 
towns of North Holland to follow their example, the Coundl of 
Amsterdam refused to send deputies to debate upon the question 
of granting full powers to the ambassadors, and made vigorous 
preparations for the defence of their dty. They repaired the 
fortifications, and strengthened them with considerable outworlcs, 
the magistrates themselves being the first to sacrifice didr mag- 
nificent coimtry houses in the suburbs for this purpose; they 
asrigned to each of the r^;iments of buig^ier guards, who were 
ten thousand in number, a portion of the dty to watch; took into 
thdr pay as soldiers all those inhabitants whom the cessation of 
trade would throw out of employment; stationed outlyers in tiie 
Y, Amstel, Zuyder Zee, and Pampus, and, cutting the dikes, 
laid the country to a great distance round tmder water. They 
likewise passed a resolution that, thou^ all the rest of l^Sand 
should niake terms with the conqueror, they would sustain the 
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si^ an^handed tOl some friendly power should afford them 
assistance. 

The causes which combined to expose die United Provinces 
to these terribte disasters by land had, happily, no influence on 
their affairs by sea. The fleet, commanded by De Ruyter, an 
officer »upassed by none of any age or nation in ability and cour- 
age, and of devot^ fidelity to the present government, had been 
increased to ninety-one ships and frigates of war, fifty-four fire- 
ships, and twenty-three ya^ts. That of the allies, commanded 
by the Duke of York, comprised after the junction of the French 
squadron under the Count d’Etr^es, one himdred forty-nine 
ships-of-war, besides the smaller vessels. Sailing in quest of the 
enemy, De Ru)der discovered them lying in Solebay, evidently 
imprepared for his approach. On this occasion was felt the 
disadvantage of intrusting an officer with the chief command 
without at the same time giving him sufficient authority toinsure 
its beneficial exercise. In consequence of the presence 6n board 
of Cornelius de Witt, the deputy of the States, De Ruyter, instead 
of orderii^ an immediate atta<i, was obliged to call a council of 
war, and thus gave the English time to arrange themselves in 
order of battle, which they did with astonishing celerity. 

The Dutch advanced in three squadrons, nearly in a line with 
each other; tiie Admiral Bankert on the left to the attack of the 
French; Van Gend on the ri^t, with the purpose of engaging 
the blue squadron commanded by Montague, Earl of Sandwich; 
while De Ruyter in the middle directed his course toward the red 
flag of the English, and, pointing with his finger to the Duke of 
York’s vessel, said to his pilot, “There is our man.” The pilot 
instantly steered the ship right down upon that of the Duke, and 
a terrific broadside was returned with equal fury. After two 
hours’ incessant firing, the English admiral retreated, his ship 
being so damaged that he was obliged to transfer his flag on board 
the Ixmdon. At the same time Braakel, a captain who had sig- 
nalized himself in the burning of Chatham, with a vessel of sixty- 
two guns, attacked the Royal James, of one hundred four guns, 
the ship of the Earl of Sandwich, which he boarded and fired. 
Mmitagrie, refusing to surrender, was drowned in the attempt to 
escape in a boat. On the other hand. Van Gend, the admiral of 
the squadron o^^aged with the Earl’s, was killed in the beginning 
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of the action. The contest was maintained with the daring and 
steady valor characteristic of both nations, from seven in the 
morning imtil night&.U. The French had received instructions 
to keep aloof from the fight^^md aOow the two fleets to destroy 
each other; and these th^look care to cany out to the full. 
Thus, the only assistance they afforded to the English was to pre- 
vent the Dutch squadron engaged in watching their movements 
from acting, an advantage more than counterbalanced the 
discouragement their behavior occasioned among their allies. 

Though both parties claimed the victory, it undoubtedly in- 
clined in favor of the Dutch, who sustained a loss somewhat 
inferior to that of their antagonists, and had the satisfaction, more- 
over, of preventing a descent upon Zealand by the combined 
fleets, which was to have been the immediate consequence of a 
defeat. This was, however, attempted about a month after, 
when the disasters attending the arms of the States by land, 
having ihduced them to diminish the number of their ships, De 
Ruyter received commands to remain in the ports and avoid an 
engagement. The whole of the English fleet appeared in the 
Texel provided with small craft for the purpose of landing. But, 
by a singular coincidence, it happened that, on the very day fixed 
for the attempt, the water continued, fiom some unknowp cause, 
so low as to render it impossible for the vessels to approach the 
shore, and to impress the people with the idea that the ebb of the 
tide lasted for the space of twelve hours. Immediately after, a 
violent storm arose, which drove the enemy «itirely away from 
the coasts. 

The internal condition of the United Provinces was at this 
time such as to incite the combined monarchs, no less than their 
own successes, to treat them with insolence and oppression. 
They beheld the inhabitants, instead of uniting with One gener- 
ous sentiment of patriotism in a firm and stimiuous defence of 
their fatherland, tom by dissensions, and turning against each 
other the rage which should have been directed against their 
enemies. The divisions in every province and town were daily 
becoming wider and more embittered. Though both parties 
had merited an equal share of blame for the present miscarriages, 
the people imputed them exclusively to the government of Jan 
de Witt and his adherents; who, they said, had betmyed and 
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sold the country to France; and this accusation to which their 
late pusillanimous counsels gave but too strong a color of plausi- 
bility, the heads of the Orange party, though well aware of its 
untruth, diligently sustained and pppagated. The ministers of 
the Church, always influential and always on the alert, made the 
puljMts resound with declamations against the treachery and inca- 
pacity of the present government as the cause of all the evils under 
which they groaned ; and emphatically pointed to the elevation of 
the Prince of Orange to the dignities of his ancestors as the sole 
remedy now left them. To this measure De Witt and his brother 
were now regarded as the only obstacles; and, so perverted had 
the state of public feeling become that the most atrocious crimes 
began to be looked upon as meritorious actions, provided only 
they tended to the desired object of removing these obnoxious 
ministers. 

On one occasion, Jan de Witt, having been employed at the 
Chamber of the States to a late hour of the night, was returning 
home attended by a single servant, according to his custom, 
when he was attacked by four assassins. He defended himself 
for a considerable time, till having received some severe wounds 
he fell, and his assailants decamped, leaving him for dead. One 
only, Jam^ van der Graaf, was arrested; the other three took 
refuge in the camp, where, though the States of Holland earnestly 
enjoined the Prince of Orange and the other generals to use dili- 
gent means for their discovery, they remained unmolested till the 
darker was passed. Van der Graaf was tried and condemned 
to death. The pens^ary was strongly solicited by his friends 
to gratify the people by interceding for the pardon of the crimi- 
nals ; but he resolutely refused to adopt any such mode of gaining 
popularity. Impunity, he said, would but increase the number 
and boldness of such miscreants; nor would he attempt to ap- 
pease the causeless hatred of the people against him by an act 
whtcb he considered would tend to endanger the life of every 
member of the Government. The determination, however just, 
was imprudent. The criminal, an accoimt of whose last mo- 
ments was published by the mmister who attended him, was 
regarded by the populace as a victim to the vengeance of Jan de 
Witt, and a martyr to the good of his country. On the same day 
a aimilitT att^pt was made on the life of his brother, Cornelius 
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de Witt, at Dordrecht, by a like ntadbear of aaaaaains, ivho en- 
deavored to force thdr way into his bonse, but were prevraited 
by the interference of a detadnnent of tlw bm^^iar guard. 

Cornelius had already, on his return from the fleet in coi»e- 
quence of impaired hedth, been greeted with the spectacle of 
his picture, which had given such umbrage to fbe King oi &ig- 
hmd, cut into strips and stuck about the town, widi the head 
hanging upon the gallows. These symptoms of tumult rapidly 
increased in violarce. A mob assembling, with loud cries of 
“Oranje bovenl de Witten ondert" (“Long live the Prince of 
Orange! down with the DeWittsI”) surrounded the houses of the 
members of the council, whom they forced to send for the Prince, 
and to pass an act, repealing the “Perpetual Edict,” declaring 
him stadtholder, and releasing him from the oath he had taken 
not to accept that office while he was captain-generaL Having 
been signed by all the other members of ffie council, tins act was 
carried lo the house of Cornelius de Witt, vffio was confined to 
his bed by sickness, the populace at the same time surrounding 
the house and threatening him vrith death in case of refusal. 
He long resisted, observing that he had too many balls falling 
around him lately to fear death, which he would rat^r suffa than 
sign that paper; but the prayers and tears of his wife and her 
threats, that if he delayed compliance she would throw herself 
and her children among the infuriated populace, in the end 
overcame his resolution. He added to his signature die letters 
V. C. (vi coactm), but the people, informed by a minister of their 
purport, obliged him to erase them. 

Similar commotions broke out at Rottodam, Haarfehi, Ley- 
den, Amsterdam, and in other towns, both of Holland and In- 
land, where the populace constrained the magistoates by mmace 
and violence to the repeal of the edict. Rdluctant to ^ve such 
a measure forced upon them by tumult and seditkm, the States 
of Holland and Zeriand now unanfmouriy passed an act rfrwdt- 
ing the Pmpetual Edicts and conferring on the Prince of Orange 
the d^ty of stadtl^der, captain, md adBural-general of these 
provmofo. 

Soon afterward Comriios de Witt was duowii info priscm 
and put fo tfaetortuto tmafslsechatgeof {flanidag thw assassi* 
nation ol the Prince of Orange. Jan de Witt vi^^ hailitodier 
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in his agoiiy» and a mob, bunrtiag into the jail, seized upon both 
bxoduas as tnutozs and murdered them with horrid brutality. 

Fzt»n this time the authority of William became almost tm- 
controffled in die United Provinces. Most of the leaders of the 
Louvestein party, either convinced of the necessity of his eleva- 
tkm to power in the present emergency or imwilling to encoun- 
ter the vexation of a fruitless opposition, acquiesced in the present 
state of things; many were afterward emj^yed by him, and dis- 
tinguished themselves by fidelity and zeal in his service. The 
constant cooperation and participation in his views also of the 
pensionary, Fagel, gave him an advantage which none of his pred- 
ecessors had ever enjoyed; the influence of the pmsionaries of 
Holland having hitherto been always opppsed, and forming a 
counterpoise, to that of the stadtholder. 

UnquestionaUy the Dutch, while thus parting with their 
liberties, reaped in some degree the benefits usually attendant on 
such a sacrifice, in the increased firmness and activitj^ of a gov- 
ernment conducted by a sdie responsible head. At the time of 
the embassy of Peter de Groot to solicit peace from the King of 
France, the Prince had so far partaken of the general dejection 
as to ask permission of the States to ncuninate a deputy to treat of 
his particular interests; but no sooner was he created stadt- 
holder than he began to adopt bolder and more spirited resolu- 
tions for the safety of a country to which he felt himself attached 
by new and stronger ties. Being invited by the Assembly of the 
States to give his opinion on the terms offe^ by the alli^ mon- 
archs, he declared Hiat their acceptance woidd entail upon them 
certafii ruin, and that the very list^cdng to such was pernicious 
in the hi^^ degree to afEairs, as tending to disunite and dispirit 
the people. 

He mcouraged them to hc^ for speedy assistance from his 
^es; pointed out the resources which yet emsted for the sup- 
port of die war; and persuaded them radier to reserve, if they 
were driven to extronity, to mbark on board their vessels and 
found a new nation in die East Indies, than accept the conditions. 
At the same time he ipumed with indignation &e flattering pro- 
posals made hun ho& by the Kisigs of Franee and England; 
fax-r-to singularly ate man appomted to wodr out their own 
desdnyv'-^these monardis now vied with each and were in 
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fact prindpalfy instmiBenta], in exalting die power and dignity 
of a prince who ere long was to hurl the brother of the one from 
the throne of his ancestors, and prepare for the other an old age 
of vexation and disgrace, if not to lay the hist foundatkoi of the 
ruin of his kingdom in the next century. 

Louis, upcm the appointment of the Prince to the of 
stadtholder, was liberal in offers of honor and advantagesto his 
person and family, and among the rest was one whkh he con- 
sidered could scarcely fail of its effect; that, namely, of making 
him sovereign of the provinces imder the protection of France and 
England. William, however, was found wholly immovable on 
this point, declaring that he would rather retue to his lands in 
Germany, and spend his life in hunting, than sell his country 
and liberty to France. Nor were the dispiriting representadons 
made by ^e English ambassadors, that Holland was utterly lost 
unless he consented to the terms proposed, at aU more influen- 
tial; “I liave thought of a means,” he replied, “to avoid behokl- 
ing the ruin of my coimtry — ^to die in the last ditch.” 

Neither, ind^, was the state of the cotmtry, though suffi- 
ciently deplorable, such as to leave him no choice but to become 
the vassal of her haughty enemies. The progress of the invader in 
Holland was effectually arrested by the state of defence into which 
that province had been put. Imitating the noble example set 
them by Amsterdam, the other towns readily opened the Juices 
of the Lek, Meuse, Yssel, and Vecht, inundating that means 
the whole of the intervening tracts of land. 

The Dutch army was stationed at the five principal posts of 
theprovinces; Prince Maurice John being placed at Muyden and 
Weesp; Field Marshal Wiutz at Gorcum; the G>unt of ifr>m at 
the Goejanverwellen Sluys; another detachment occupied Woer- 
den; and the Prince hinuelf took up his head-quarters at Boder- 
grave and Nieuwerburg. 

At length, finding his army increased by the additkm of 
subsidies from Spain to twenty-four thousand men, William de- 
termined to infuM new vigor into the public mind by the com- 
mencemoit of offensive hostilities. He first formed the design of 
surprising Naarden and Woerdra, both of which attencq^s, how- 
ever, proved utrsuccessfuL He then nmtthed toward Maestridit, 
captu^ and demolished the fort of Vakkenborg, by wU|Gh 
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town was straitened, and, with the view of diverting the force of 
the en^y by carrying the war into his own territory, advanced 
to the siege of Charleroi. But the middle of winter having al- 
ready arrived before he conunenced the enterprise, he was soon 
after compiled, by the severity of the weather, to abandon it and 
retire to Holland, which, during his absence, had, from the same 
cause, been exposed to imminent danger. 

The Duke of Luxemburg, who had been left in command of 
the forces in Utrecht on the departure of the King of France, for 
Paris, finding that the ice with which the land- water was covered, 
was sufficiently strong to bear the passage of cavalry, marched 
with a strong body of troops to Zwammerdam, and thence to 
Bodergrave, both of which were abandoned. The purpose of the 
French commander was to advance directly upon The Hague, 
and to force the States to acknowledge the sovereignty of the King 
of France; a measure which would, he conceived, involve the 
immediate submission of the whole of the provinces. But, hap- 
pily, his project was defeated by a sudden thaw, which obliged 
him to return to Utrecht; and had it not been that the fort of 
Nieuwerburg, situated on the dike, which afforded the only pas- 
sage thither, was deserted by the commander, Pain-ei-Vin, his 
retreat must have been cut off, and his army exposed to almost 
certain destruction. Before his departure, Luxembiug revenged 
himself on the luckless villages he had captured, which he pil- 
laged and burned to the ground.' Pain-et-Vin was afterward 
tried for breach of duty and executed. 

Though it might well have been feared that the failure of all 
the enterprises of the Prince of Orange would have renewed the 
discontents lately prevalent in the United Provinces, such an 

' The accounts given by the Dutch historians of the revolting outrages 
and barbarities exercised by the invaders on this expedition are stren- 
uously denied by the writers on the French side; their conduct in 
U trecht, however, which we shall have occasion hereafter to notice , affords 
but too ample evidence that there was some truth .in the accusations. On 
the other hand, that the Dutch authors are guilty of exaggeration may be 
easily believed, since one of them gravely pots into the mouth of the 
Duke of Luxemburg the following address to his soldiers : * Go, my chil- 
dren, plunder, murder, destroy, and if it be possible to commit yet greater 
cruelties, be not negligent therein, that I may see I am not deceived in 
my dioice of the flower of the king’s troops.” 
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effect was in no degree produced. The very btddness oi the 
designs, it seemed, had been the cause of th^ Ul-sacoess, and 
argued a seal and activity for the public good whidi inspired 
unbomuied confidence in his future measures. The appearance 
of renovated vigor in the United Provinces, moreover, ^icouraged 
surrounding states to make some demonstrations in their favor. 
They had wished to see them humbled, but not destroyed. The 
Emperor and princes of Germany, in espedal, contemplated 
with dread the prospect of exchanging the nei^borhood of 
the inoffensive and industrious people, who rarely appeared 
to them in any other light than as the dispensers of abun- 
dance, wealth, and luxury, for that of an ambitious and un- 
scrupulous monarch, udiose glory was in destruction, and from 
whose encroachments their boundaries would be for not one 
moment safe. 

Though deej^y imbued with these sentiments, the Elector of 
Brandenburg bad hitherto been deterred from lending them any 
assistance, lest, should they be forced to make a peace with the 
King of France, the whole power and vengeance of that monarch 
might be directed against hLnself. He now induced the Emperor 
Leopold to mter into an alliance with him, by mtue of wMdr 
he levied a force of twenty-four thousand men, to be joined with 
an equal number furnished by himself, for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the advances of Louis. Though the secret treaty whidi the 
Emperor had made with France, binding himself not to afford aid 
to any member of the Triple Alliance, and of which the Elector 
was in ignorance, limited the empbyment of the imperial army 
strictly to the protectkm oi the empire, and consequently pre- 
vented it fixnn mardiing at once to the support of the provinces, 
its movement was of considerable advantage to their affairs, in 
calling off Turenne from Bois-le-Duc, to which he had laid siege, 
to the defence of the places on the Rhine. TheBishi^ofMuen- 
ster and Cdogne, also, whom the brave defence of the ganison of 
Groningoi had forced to raise the si^e, were imder the necestity 
of abandoning both that province and Guelderland, and hasten- 
ing to the protection of their own territories. 

Among the benefits which the Dutch anticipated wiffi the ut- 
most omfideoce as the consequence of the devatioo of ti|e Ptintt 
of Orange to his paternal di|^ties was the appeasing ti^ hostil- 
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ity of his unde, the King of England. In this, however, thqr 
were vdiolly deceived. On the meeting of Parliament in thk 
year, the chancellor, Shaftesbury, addressed the two Houses in a 
strain of hostile feeling to the Dutch nation, more bitter than the 
court as yet ventured to express. He represented that, “ besides 
the personal indignities in the way of pictures, medals, and other 
public affronts which the King received firnn the States, they 
came at last to such a height of insolence as to deny him the honor 
of the flag, though an undoubted jewel of the crown, and disputed 
the King’s title to it in all the courts of Europe, making great 
offers to the French King if he would stand by them in this 
particular. 

“ But both kings, knowing their own interest, resolved to join 
against them, who were the common enemies of all monarchies, 
but especially the English, their only competitor in commerce and 
naval power, and the chief obstade to their attainment of the 
dominion they aimed at, a dominion as universal as that of 
Rome; and so intoxicated were they with that vast ambition 
that under all their present distress and danger they haughtily 
rejected every overture for a treaty or a cessation of aims; that 
the war was a just and necessary measure, advised by the Parlia- 
ment itself from the conviction that, at any rate, DeUnda est 
Carthago — such a government must be destroyed; and that 
therefore the King may well say it was their war; which had 
never been begun, but that the States refused him satisfaction be- 
cause they believed him to be in so great want of money that they 
must sit down under any affronts.” 

But the Parliament, always disinclined to the war, had now 
begun to view it with absolute aversion; and though moved, by 
the King’s representations of the embarrassed condition he should 
be reduced to if the supply were refused, to yield a subsidy 
of seventy thousand pouii^ a month for eighteen months, they 
forced hhn to pay a high price for their complaisance by ex- 
torting his consent to the “Test Act.” By the operation of this 
act, the Duke of Yoik, the inveterate oaemy of the Dutdi, and 
Sir Thomas Clifford, the ministo: who had the most zeal- 
ously pushed forward the business of the war, were forced to re- 
sign their c^ces. With the funds granted him by Parliament, 
Charles was oiabled to complete die equipmotf of a fleet, wfaidi, 
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when joined to a. squadron of French ships tinder D’Estitfes, 
numbered one hundred fifty saiL 

The Prince of Orange had wisely continued De Ruyter in the 
omunand of the fleet as lieutenant-admiral of the provinces, 
with almost unlimited instructions, and suffered him^ to be 
wholly guided by him in naval affairs, interfering only so far as 
to reinstate Tromp in the oflice of admiral imder the Colley of 
Amsterdam, and to effect a perfect reconciliation between him 
and De Ruyter — ^a matter wldch the placable and magnanimous 
temper of the latter rendered of easy accomplishment Having 
fail^ in a scheme of blocking up the Thames by means of sink- 
ing vessels in the bed of that river, De Ruyter stationed himself 
at Schooneveldt, with the purpose of protecting the coast of Zea- 
land against a meditated descent of the enemy. While at anchor 
he descried the hostile fleet approaching; but a cahn, succeeded 
by rough weather, prevented them for some dajrs horn coming 
to an en^igement. 

The Dutch were considerably inferior in strength to the allies, 
the number of their vessels being no more than fifty-two men-ol- 
war and twelve frigates, of which, moreover, the equipages Weie, 
owing to the scarcity of seamen, by no means comptel^. • But 
this deficiency was more than compensated by the ^irit:^d con- 
duct of their great commander. "The weaker fleet is,” 
observed De Ruyter, in answer to some remark rqade to him on 
the subject, "the more confidently 1 expect a Victory, not from 
our own strength, but from the arm of the A^ghty.” Under 
a favorable breeze, the French and English ships bore down upon 
their unequal antagonists, in the full expectation that they would 
avoid the encounter, by retiring behind the sand-banks of Flush- 
ing. The Dutch, however, firmly awaited the shock, commenced 
by the squadron of French ships, which on this occasion had 
b^ pla(^ in the van to avoid the imputation cast upon them 
in the last battle. Th^ engaged with that of Trennp, whose im- 
petuous firing compelled the French admiral to retire for a time; 
but quickly rallying, he returned to the charge with such vigor 
that Tromp was obliged to remove his flag on four different ves- 
sels successively. 

De Ruyter, meanwhile, had engaged the red 8qoad|w> co°^' 
manded Prince Rupert, whidi after a sharp omtesliie threw 
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into some disorder, and succeeded in cutting off a considerable 
number of ^ps from the remainder. Instead, however, of ptu:- 
suiitg his advantage, De Ru3rter, becoming aware of the danger 
of his rival, who was now entirely surrounded by the enemy, 
hastened to his rescue. On seeing him approach, Tromp ex- 
claimed: “Comrades, here is our grandsire [a pet name given to 
De Ru}rter among the sailors] coming to help us; so long as I 
live I will never forsake him!” The generous aid was no less 
effectual than well timed, since the enemy, astonished at his 
unexpected appearance, fell back. “I am pleased to see,” he 
said, “that our enemies still fear the Seven Provinces,” the name 
of the vessel which carried his flag. The fight was continued 
with unremitting obstinacy till darkness separated the comba- 
tants, when the Dutch found that they had gamed about three 
miles upon their antagonists. 

That the issue of such a contest should be doubtful^ was in 
itself equivalent to a victory on the side of the Dutch; a victory 
of which they reaped all the advantages, as well as the glory, 
since, besides delivering their coasts from the intended invasion, 
their loss was so inconsiderable that within a week the fleet was 
able to put to sea in its original numbers and strength. Another 
engagement, fought with less of energy and resolution on the side 
of the English than usually distinguished them, terminated in 
their retreat toward the Thames, which, De Ruyter conceiving to 
be a feint to draw the Dutch fleet off their coasts, he declined the 
pursuit. The movement, however, had its origin in a far differ- 
ent cause. The English sailors fully participated in the feelings 
entertained by the great body of the nation, who viewed the ag- 
grandizement of their ally with jealousy, and the undeserved 
misfortunes of their enemy with pity, and considered every ad- 
vantage gained over the Dutch as a step toward the completion of 
the sinister designs they suspected their own sovereign of har- 
boring against their region and liberties. They accordingly 
made no concealment of their reluctance, to fight longer in such a 
quarrel. 

It was now become evident to the Government that the only 
mode of reconciling the people in any degree to the present 
state of things was the execution of some brilliant achievement 
which should flatter their national vanity and Mndle their am- 
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Intkm or lead to the acquiation of qxil sofEtdenlfy cooddeiable 
to afimd aome amstble assistance in saj^portii^ the war. A 
descent on Holland was tlnerefore lesobr^ on, or, if that were 
found iinpiacticaUe, it was proposed to intercept the Indian 
fleet, whose arrival was hourly »q>ected. With t^ view a for- 
midable fleet of one hundred fifty sml iruule its appearance in the 
Tezel, and was met by De Ruytcr about five miles from the vil- 
lage of the Helder. The Dut^, though far inferior in number, 
having only seventy-five vessels, convinced that this strxiggle was 
to be the most desperate and the last, prepared themselves for it 
as men who had everything at stake After a short but inspiring 
harangue, De Ruyter gave the signal for attach. As if with a 
presentiment that long years would elapse before they diould 
again try the strength ci eadi other’s arm, die English and Dutch 
seemed mutually determined to leave upon the minds of their foes 
an meffitfcable impression of their ddll and prowess. 

AH thci resources which ability could suggest or vator execute 
were now employed. Each admiral engaged with the antagonist 
against whom it had before been his fortune to contaid. De 
Ruyter attached himself to the squadron of Prince Rupert; 
Tromp attacked Sprague, who commanded the blue flag; while 
Bankert was opposed to the French; the latter, however, after 
a short skirmish on the part of Rear Admital Martel vdio was 
unacquainted with the secnet orders given to the ccanmander, 
D’Estides, dropped off to a distance; nor could all the signals 
made by Prince Rupert induce them to take any furdrer share in 
the fight. Bankert, therefore, joined De Ruyter, who was en- 
gaged in a terrific contest with the squadron of Prince Rupert. 
The firing was kept up for several hours without cessation; the 
discharges from ^ cannon of the Dutch vessels being, it was 
said, as rapid as those of musketry, and in proportion ci three to 
one to dK)8e of the enony. Tromp, wbc^ acticms always re- 
flected more honor on his courage than conduct, separated him- 
self, as vras his custom, ficom the remainder of the fleett and 
pressed forward into the midst of the enemy. 

He had sustained a continued carmonacfing from ,^ vessd 
of Sprague for upward of three hours, without a 8ia|^ ^ of his 
crew being wounded, when De Rujrter, who had forc^ Prince 
Rupert to retire, came to his assistance. The Prince, onidreoduar 
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aide, joked Admiral Sprague, and the was renewed with 
kcreased ardor. The vessel of Tromp was so damaged that he 
WES obH^ to remove his flag on board of another ; Sprague was 
reduced to a similar necessity of quitting his ship, the Royal 
Prince, for the St. George, which, ere long, was so much disabled 
that he was obliged to proceed to a third; but the boat in which 
he was passing being struck by a cannon-ball, sank, and himself 
and several others were drowned. Toward the close of evening 
one English man-of-war was on fire, and two foundered. Not a 
single ship-of-war was lost on the ade of the Dutch, but both 
fleets were so much damaged as to be unable to renew the engage- 
ment on the next morning. Each side, as usual, returned thanks 
for the victory, to which, however, the English failed to estab- 
lish their claim, neither by accomplishing the projected mvasion 
or mtercepting the East India fleet, the whole of which, except 
one vessel, reached the ports in safety. . 

In the more distant quarters of the world the war w£s carried 
on with various success. The French captured the ports of 
Tiincomalee, in Ceylon, and St. Thomas, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel — ^which were, however, recovered in the next year — ^and 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Curasao. The English pos- 
sessed themselves of the island of Tobago and seized four mer- 
chantmen returning from India. But, on the other hand, the 
States’ admiral, Evertson, made himself master of New York, 
and, attacking the Newfoimdland ships, took or destroyed no 
less than sixty-five, and returned to Holland laden with bwty. 

The King of France, meanwhile, well satisfied to have secured 
at so easy a rate a powerful diversion of the forces of Holland, and 
the mutual enfeebling of the two most formidable maritime 
powers of Europe, cared little how the affairs of his ally pros- 
pered, so that he had been enabled to pursue the career of his 
conquests on land. Marching k person at the head of his troops 
he laid aege to Maestricht, a town famous for its gallant defence 
against the Duke of Paima k 1579, but which now, notwith- 
standkg several brisk and mturderous sallies, capitulated k less 
than a month. With this achievement the campaign of Louis 
ended. The progress of his arms, and the development of Ms 
srhemes of amhidon had now raised him up a phalanx of ene- 
mies, as not even his presumption could vditure to despise. 
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had planned and executed his conquests in full reliance 
on the codperation or neutrality of the ndghlxnii^ powers, and 
found himself in no condition to retain them in ddBance of their 
actual hostility. He hiul, from the first, been stron^y advised 
by Cond^ and Tuienne to destroy the fortifications the less 
important towns, retaining so many only of the larger as to in- 
sure the subjection of the provinces. He had, however, deemed 
it more consonant to his “glory” to follow the advice of Louvois 
in preserving all his conquests entire, and had thus been obliged 
to disperse a large portion of his army into garrisons, leaving the 
remainder, thiimed, moreover, by sid^ess and desertion, whoUy 
insufficient to make head against the increasing number of his 
opponents. He therefore came to the mortifying resolution of 
abandoning the United Provinces, the possession of which he had 
anticipated with so much pride. 

This auspicious dawn of better fortunes to the provinces was 
followed by the long and ardently desired peace with England. 
The circumstances of the last battle, in which, as the English 
declared, “themselves, and the Dutch had been made the gladi- 
ators for the French spectators,” had more than ever disgusted 
that nation with the alliance of an ambitious and selfish monjuch, 
who, they perceived, was but gratifying his ovf^^padfy et the 
expense of their blood and treasure. Spam thn^tened a 
ruptxue with England unless she would coni^ fo %4easonable 
peace; and even Sweden herself had dedeiedi^ljhumg the con- 
ferences at Cologne, that she should b^ ji^iUffimined to adopt a 
similar course if the King of France .pHt^sted in extending his 
conquests. Should a war with thes^i^llons occur, the En^ish 
saw themselves deprived of the vahmble commerce they carried 
on in their ports, to be transferred most probably, to the United 
Provinces; in addition to which consideration, ffieir navigation 
had already sustained excessiv^^ju^ from the privateering of 
the Zealanders, who had capturtd, it is said, no less than twenty- 
seven hundred English merdrant-ships. These, and various 
other causes, had provoked the Parliament to use expressions of 
the highest indignation at the measures of the court, and to a 
peremptory refusal of further supplies for the war unless the 
Dutch, by their obstinacy in rqecting terms of peace, should 
render its continuance unavailable. 
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A'trate of this disposition, the States had addressed a letter to 
the King, which, with sufficient adroitness, they had contrived 
should arrive precisely at the meeting of Parliament, offering the 
King restitution of all the places they had gained during the war, 
and satisfaction with respect to the flag, or “any other matter 
they had not already ordered according to his wishes." This 
communication, received with feelings of extreme irritation by 
the court, had all the effect intended on the House of Commons. 
It was in vain that the King complained of the personal insults 
offered him by the Dutch; in vain that ffie chancellor expatiated 
on their obstinacy, arrogance, and enmity to the English; and 
diat the court party remonstrated against the imprudence of ex- 
po^ipg England defenceless to the power of her haughty enemy. 
Tl^ Parflament persisted in refusing the solicited supply; voted 
the standing army a grievance; bitterly complained of the French 
alliance, and resolved that his majesty should be advisesd to pro- 
ceed in a treaty with the States-General, in order to a speedy 
peace. 

A few days sufficed to accomplish a treaty; the Dutch obviat- 
ing the principal difficulty by yielding the honor of the flag in 
the most ample manner. They now agreed that all their ships 
should lower their topsails and strike the flag upon meeting one 
or more English vessels bearing the royal standard, within the 
compass of the four seas, from Cape Finisterre to Staaten in Nor- 
way, and engaged to pay the King two million guilders for the 
expenses of the war. 

Shortly after, the Bishops of Muenster and Cologne, alarmed 
at the probability of being abandoned by the French to the anger 
of the Emperor, who had threatened them with the ban of the 
empire, consented to a treaty with the United Provinces, in virtue 
of whuffi they restored all the places they had conquered. 
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LA SALLE NAMES LOUISIANA 

AJ>. 1673-1682 

FRAN9OIS XAVIER GARNEAU* 

During: the early colonization of New France, m the era of Count 
Frontenac, a remarkable spit^ of adventure and discovery manifested 
itself in Canada among both clerics and laymen. This enterprise, in 
seeking to open up and colonize the country, indeed, showed itself under 
each successive governor, from the first settlement of Quebec, in 1608, 
down to the fall, in 1759, of the renowned capital on the St Lawrence. 
In the entailed arduous labor, full as it was of hazard and peril, the path- 
finders of empire in the New World, besides laymen, were laigely the 
Jesuit missionaries. 

This spirit of adventure speciaUy began to show itself in the colony 
at the period when M. Talon became intendant, when the government of 
N zw France, at the time of Louis XIV*s minister, Colbert, became vested 
directly in the French crown. Through Talon’s instrumentality the col- 
ony revived, and by his large-minded policy Its commerce, Which had 
fallen into the hands of a company of monopolists, was in time set free 
from many of its restrictions. 

Before Talon quitted the country, he took steps tp extend the domin- 
ion of France in the New World toward Hudson’s Bay, and westward, 
in the direction of the Great Lakes. In 167 1 he despatched a royal com- 
missioner to Sault Ste. Marie, at the foot of l*ake Superior, to assemble 
the Indians of the region and induce them to place themselves under the 
protection, and aid the commerce, of die French King. 

While thus engaged, the commissioner heard of the Mississippi 
River from the Indians; and Talon intrusted the task of tradring its 
waters to Father Marquette and to M. Joliet, a merchant of Quebec. 
With infinite toil these two adventurous spirits reached the great river 
they were in search of, and explored it as far south as die Arkansas. 
Here unfriendly Indian tribes compelled them to return, without being 
permitted to trace the mighty stream to its outlet. This, l^owever, is 
supposed to have been accomplished, in 168s, by Robert Cavalkr, Sieur 
de la Salle, a daring young Frenchman, who duetadtd the MIssissippit 
it is currently believed, to the Gulf of Mexico, nstuinf the w|ote 
Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. 

^Translated by Andrew BdL 
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Whether La Salle actually explored the great river to its mouth is, 
among historians, still a moot point It is supposed that early in his ad* 
ventures he retraced his steps and returned to Canada, where, as well as 
in France, he had numerous detractors, among whom was De la Barre, 
the then Governor of New France. It is known that he was soon again 
in Quebec, to yneet hts enemies, which he did successfully, after which 
he proceeded to France. Here he was royally received by the King, and, 
as a proof of the monarch’s confidence in him. La Salle was intrusted 
with the command of a colonizing expedition which was sent to Loui- 
siana by sea. 

This expedition never reached its destination, for differences with the 
commander of the vessels (Bcaujeu) interfered with the direction of the 
expedition. The mouths of the Mississippi, it seems, were passed, and 
the ships reached the coast of Texas. Disaster now dogged the leader’s 
footsteps, for Beaujeu ran one of the sHtps on the rocks, and then de- 
serted with another. La Salle and some of his more trusty followers 
were left to their fate, which was a cruel one, for disease broke out in 
the ranks, and famine and savage foes made havoc among the survivors. 
His colony being reduced to forty persons, La Salle set out overwind with 
sixteen men for Canada to procure recruits. On the way hi% compan- 
ions mutinied, put La Salle to death, and but a handful of the party 
reached Canada, the remainder perishing in the wilderness. 

\JWERE we to ejqpress in the briefest of terms the motives 
" ^ which induced the leading European races of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries who came to the Americas, we should 
say that the Spaniards went thither in quest of gold, the English 
for the sake of enjoying civil and religious freedom, the French 
in view of propagating the Gospel among the aborigines. Accord- 
ingly, we ^d, from the beginning, in the annals of New France, 
religious interests overlying all others. The members of the 
Society of Jesus, becoming discredited among the nations of 
Europe for their subserviency to power— usually exalting the 
rights of kings, but at all times inculcating submission, both by 
kings and their subjects, to the Roman pontiffs— individual 
Jesuits, we say, whatever may have been their demerits as mem- 
bers of the confraternity in Europe or in South America, did 
much to redeem these by their apostolic labors in the wilderness 
of the northern continent; cheerfully encountering, as they did, 
every ibiia of suffering, braving the crudest tortures, and even 
wdbommg death as the expected seal of their martyrdom for the 
cause of Christ and for the advancement of dvilization among 
barbarous nations. 
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Fiom Quebec as a ceatre-point the misMonaiy lines of the 
Jesuit fathers radiated in aUdire^nsthiouj^ every region inhab- 
ited by our savages, from the Laurentian Valley to ^ Hudson’s 
Bay territory, along the great-lake countries, and down the val- 
ley of the Mssissippi. Scantily equipped, as it seemed to the 
worldly eye, with a breviary around the neck and a crucifix in 
hand, the missionary set forth, and became a pioneer for the 
most adventurous secular explorers of the desert To such our 
forefathers owed their best earliest knowledge of vast regions, to 
whose savage inhabitants they imparted the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and smoothed the way for native aUiances with their 
compatriots of the laity, of Ihe greatest after-import to the col- 
ony. 

Such devotedness, at once heroic and humble, could not but 
confound worldly philosophy, while it has gained for the mem- 
bers of the order the adbniration of many Protestants. Thus 
we have the candid testimony of Bancroft, the able historian 
of the English plantations in t^ continent, that “The armals of 
missionary labors are inseparably coimected with the origin of all 
the establishments of French America. Not a cape was doub- 
led nor a stream discovered that a Jesuit did not show the way. ’’ 

On the other hand, there were instances where secular ex- 
plorers, seeking to illustrate their names by great discoveries or 
to enrich themsdves by traffic, opened a way for the after-labors 
of the missionary. The most celebrated of such were Cham- 
plain, Nicolet, Perrot, Joliet, La Salle, and La Verendrye. 

In regions south of the St Lawrence, Phre Druillettes was 
the first European who passed overiand from that river to the 
eastern Atlantic seaboard, ascending the Chaudihre and descend- 
ing the Kennebec in 1646. He did good service to the cofony by 
preserving for it the amity of that brave nation, die onfy cme 
which the Iroquois were slow to attack. . 

In anothw direcdon, the traffickers and j^issionaries, con- 
standy moving onward toward the sources St lAwrence, 
had reached the upper extremity of Lake puron. Fires Brf- 
beuf, Danid, Lalemant, Jogues, and Raimtluilt founded In the 
regions around its waters the 

of St Joseph, St Michel, St Ignace, and ^ Marie. |he JM- 
named, seated at the point where Lake Hurcm eeiBii|iudcato8 
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with Lake Erie, was long the central point af the northwest- 
ern misrions. 

In 1639 Jean Nicholet, following the course of a river flow- 
ing out of Lake Michigan at Green Bay, was led within three 
days' navigation of “the Great Water,” such was the distinctive 
name the aborigines gave to the Mississippi. In 1671 the relics 
of the Huron tribes, tired of wandering from forest to forest, 
settled down in Michilimackinac, at the end of Lake Superior, 
rmder the care of Phre Marquette, who thus became the earliest 
founder of a European settlement in Michigan. The natives of 
die vicinity were of the Algonquin race; but the French called 
them Sauteurs, from their being near/to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Between the years 1635 and 1647 communication with the re- 
gion was litde attempted, the hostile feeling of the Iroquois mak- 
ing the navigation of Lake Ontario perilous to adventurers, and 
obliging them to pass to and from the western missiqi^ field by 
the valley of the Ottawa. The Neuters' territory, visited by 
Champlain, and the southern lakeboatd of Erie beyond Buffalo, 
were as yet almost unknown. 

The new impulse which had been given to Canada by Col- 
bert and Talon began to bear fruit. Commerce revived, immi- 
gration increased, and the aborigines, dominated by the genius 
of civilization, feared and respected everywhere the power of 
France. Perrot, a famous explorer, was the first European who 
reached the end of Lake Michigan and the MiSmis country, 
where deputies from all the native tribes of the regions irrigated 
by the head waters of the Mississippi, the sources of the Red 
River nnH the St. Lawrence, responded to his call to meet him at 
the Sault Ste. Marie. From one discovery to another, as so 
many successive stages in a journey, the French attained a cer- 
tainty that “the Great Water” did exist, and they could, in ad- 
vance, trace its probable course. It appeared certain, from the 
recent search made for it in northerly and eastern directions, that 
its waters, so voluminous as the natives asserted, must at last 
find riirir sea- vent either in the Bay of Mexico or in the Pacific 
Ocean. Talon, who took a strong interest in the subject, dur- 
ing his intendancy recommended Captain Poulet, a skilful mar- 
iner of Dieppe, to verify the passage from sea to sea, through the 
Straits of M ag e llaa. 
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]& induced M. de Fronienac to send M. JoSet into the leiion 
where the great stream, yet unseen, must take its rise; and lol- 
low its course, if found, till its waters readied the sea. The per- 
son thus employed on a misfiion which interested evoytme at 
the time was a man of talent, educated in die Jesuits’ College of 
Quebec, probably in view of entering the Church, but idio had 
gone into the peltry trade. He had travelled mudi in the coun- 
tries aroimd I^ke Supoior and gained great eipetience of the 
natives, especially those of the Ottawa tribes. M. Joliet and 
Marquette set out together in the year 1673. latter, 
who had lived among the Potowatami Indians as a missionary, 
and gained their affeqdons^ was forewarned by them of the perils, 
they all^;ed, which '^uld bes^ his stqis in so daring an mter- 
prise, admonishing him and his onnpanion that the people of 
the farther countries would allow no stranger to pass through 
them; that travellers were always pillaged at the least; that the 
great river swarmed with monsters who devoured men,* and that 
the climate was so hot that human flesh could not endure it. 

Having progressed to the farthest horde, over the Fox River, 
where P^ Allouez was known, and the extremest point yet 
touched by any European, the adventurers found the people of 
the divers trib^ living together in harmony; viz., the Kiktqpoos, 
Mascoutins, and Miamis. They accorded the strangers a kind 
reception and furnished guides to direct the party, ahich inu 
composed of nine persons in all — Joliet, Bfarqudte, with five 
other whites, and two natives. On June loth they set out, bear- 
ing two light canoes on their shoulders for oosdqg the narrow 
portage which separates the Fox River horn that of Wisconsin, 
where the lattor, after following a southerfy, takes a western, 
course. Here their Indian guides left them,, fearing to gp fer- 
tber. 

Arrived at the Lower Wisconsin th^ wnbaiked and ghded 
down the stream, which led the traveOm thiotigh a aplltude; 
they remarking that the leveb around tltem pmpeoteli W un- 
broken expanse of luxuriant hobage or jkmsto ^ tnes. 
Their progress was dow, for it was not tfll tei^ #^7 ^ 
attained the ccmfiuence of the Wisomsin and But 

' There was sooie fouadatioii for diis wpett, aa^ alH B Ma i a| l fe»wiadi<t i 
at that time, in the lower waters ollhe river. 
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the goal was suzdy, if tardily, attained. They were now float- 
ing on the bosom of the “ Father of Waters, ” a fact they at once 
felt assiued of, and fairly committed themselves to the course of 
the doubled current. This evait constituted an Qtoch in Ameri- 
can annals. 

“The two canoes,” says Bancroft, “with sails outspread 
under a new sky, sped their way, impelled by favoring breezes, 
along the surface of the calm and majestic ocean tributary. At 
one time the French adventurers glided along sand-banks, the 
resting-places of inniunerable aquatic birds; at others they 
passed around wooded islands in midflood; and otherwhiles, 
again, their course lay through the vast plains of Illinois and 
Iowa, covered with magniflcent woods orated with clumps of 
bush scattered about limitless prairie lands. ” 

It was not till the voyagers had descoided sixty leagues of 
the great stream that they discovaed any signs of the presence 
of man; but at length, observing on the right bank of the river a 
foot-track, they followed it for six miles, and arrived at a horde 
(bourgade), situated on a river called by the natives Moii^ona, 
an appellation a^rward corrupted into “Rivifere des Moines.” 
Seeing no <^^''tlie visitors hollowed lustily, and four old men 
answered the call, bearing in hand the calumet of peace. “We 
are Elinbis,” said the Indians: “you are our fellow-men; we bid 
you welcome. ” They had never before seen any whites, but 
had heard mention of the Fraich, and long wished to form an 
alliance with them against the Iroquois, whose hostile excursions 
extended even to their country. They were glad to hear from 
Joliet that the colonists had lately chastised those whom no 
others could vanquish, and feasted the visitors, to manifest their 
gratitude as well as respect. The chief of the tribe, with some 
hundreds of his warriors, escorted the party to their canoes; and, 
as a mark of parting esteem, he presented a calumet, ornamented 
with feadrers of various colors; a safe-conduct this, held invio- 
lable aotong the aborigines. 

The voyagers, again on thdr way, were f<M»wamed of the 
(rf the Missouri wifli the main streMU, by the noise of 
its dl yhat^g waters. Forty leagues fewer, they reached the 
influx oi the Ohio, in the territory of the Chouanows. By de- 
grees the Tegkm drey traversed changed its aspect. Instead of 

a., VOL. xn.— 8. 
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vast i»:airifis, the voyagefs oofy saw iMck faieats aiotuid dum, 
inhaUted by savages whose language was to them unknown. In 
quitting the southern line the Oldo, they left dw Aigonquin 
family of aborigines bdiind, and had oooie upcm a ragkm of 
nomads, the Chickasaw nation being hme deniaens of the foiest 
The Dacotas, or Sioux, fiequented die rivmain lamb, m the 
southern r^on watered by ^ great flood. Thus iaterpreters 
were needed by the natives, who wished to parley from dther 
bank of the Mississippi, each speaking one ot two mother- 
tongues, both distinct fn»n those oi the Hurcms and Algon- 
quins, mudi of the latter being familiar to Johd ami others of the 
party. 

Continuii^ thdr descmit, die confluence of the Ariraasas with 
the Mississippi was attained. The voyagers were now under the 
thirty-third parallel of north latitude, at a point of the river-oourse 
reported to ]^ve been previously reached, from theqppodte Erec- 
tion, by the celebrated Spanish mariner De Soto. Bfeie the 
Illinois chiefs present sto^ the party in good stead, for on ex- 
hibiting hb ornate calumet they were treated with profuse kind- 
ness. Bread, made of maize, was offered by the diief of die 
horde located at the mouth of the Arkansas River. Hatchet- 
heads of steel, in use by the natives, gave intimation that they 
traded with Europeans, and diat the Spanish settlements on the 
Bay of Mexico woe probably not flu* off. The waxing summer 
heats, too, gave natural corroboration to die same inferences. 
Ihe party had now, in f^, attained to a regkm widmotn whiter, 
unless as such be reckcmed that part of ib year known as “the 
rainy season.” 

It now became expedient to cafl a hiE, for ^ stored pro- 
virions were beginning to fail, and diance supiflills could not be 
depended upcm in such a wilderness as the adventozers had 
already traversed; anddiey were still morminoectala as to what 
treatment thqr might receive from BavB0 popidaHom if they 
proceeded ferther. One thii^ was madipdaia to dwir pmc^ 
tions: the Missisrippi afforded no pasHe to the East Indiw 
seas. They rij^tty omduded, also, t^ft fomid ftl sea oitilet 
in the Bay of Mexico, not the Paeme Ocean. iifThey had 
therefore now done enough to endde diem to ^ grateful 
thanks of their compatriots, and for dto naanaa «| 
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leaden to lake a permanent place in the annals of geogiaphical 
discomy. 

Hiete^ of ascending the great river must have been arduous, 
and the return voyage protracted. Arrived at the point where 
it is joined by the Illinois, they left it for that stream, which, as- 
cending fm* a part of its lower course, Phre Marquette elected to 
remain adth the natives of tribes located near to its banks; while 
M. Joliet, with the rest of the party, passed overland to Chicago. 
Thence he proceeded to Quebec, and reported his proceedings 
to the Governor, M. Talon at that time being in France. This 
duty he had to perform orally, having lost all his papers when 
shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence, above Montreal. He 
afterward drew up a written report, with a tracing of his route, 
ftxnn memory. 

The CTicouragement the intendant procured for the enter- 
prise fairly entitles him to share its gbry with those who ^ ably 
carried it out; for we cannot attach too much honor to the mem- 
ory of statesmen who turn to account their opportunities of 
patronizing useful adventure. M. Joliet received in property 
the island of Anticosti as a reward for his Western discoveries 
and for an exploratory voyage he made to Hudson’s Bay. He 
was also nmninated hydrographer-royal, and got enfeoffed in a 
seigniory near Montreal Expecting to reap great advantage 
from Anticosti as a fishin g and fur-trading station, he built a fort 
thereon; but after living some time on the island with his family, 
he was obliged to abandon it. His patronymic was adopted as 
the namo of a mountain situated near the ^vifere des Pl^es, a 
tributary of the Illinois; and Joliet is also the appellation, given 
in his honor, of a town near Chicago. 

I^re Marquette proceeded to Green Bay by Lake Michigan, 
in 1673 ; but he returned soon afterward and resumed his mis- 
sicmaty labors among the Illinois Indians. Being then at war 
with the iSaey came to him asking for gunpowder. “I 

have come among you, ” said the apostolic priest, “ not to aid you 
to destiny your enemies’ bodies, but to help you to save your own 
souls. Gunpowder I cannot give you, but my prayers you can 
have tor yourconversfon to that religion which gives glory to God 
in the and on earth peace to all men.” Upon one occa- 

sion Im preached before two thousand wamoispf their nation. 
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hesidn ^ wanun and dhiUtax fmaanbu IKnron, 

hcmeyer, were now wdlnljg^ edia grt ed . He decked to letom 
toMncJkinac; lmtidiaeoo«attBgtlielQ«erdnR»j^ 
gan, leeHog tiuit his saprane hoar leea lughi lieeainaBd dm 
in his canoe to set him adune. Having oMbed for the 
shelter of a hut fonned of branches, he there died the death of 
the righteous. His compaiiioDS intened his remains near the 
river which yet bears his name, and sd up a cmdfiz to mark the 
spot Thus ended, amid the solitudesof the We^em wilderness, 
the valuable existence of one whose name, too little known to 
his own age, will be lemembeied ahen hundreds of those which, 
however loudly sounded in the present, shall have passed into 
utter oblivicm.* 

The news of the discovery of the Missisrippi made a great'sen* 
sation in Canada, and eclipsed for a time the interest attaching 
to other .explorations of the i^e, whidi were becoming more and 
more rife ‘every year. Every speculative mind was set to work, 
as was usual on such occarions, to calculate the material advan- 
tages which might result, first to the colonists, and next to their 
mother-country, from access being obtained to a second gigantic 
waterway throu]^ the teiritmies of New France; serving, as it 
virtually mig^t in times to cmne, as a conqdement, or completing 
moiety for the former, enabling the colonists to have the com- 
mand of two seas. Still, as the Gulf of Mexico had not been 
reached by the adventurers iqxm the present occasion, some 
persons had their doubts about the real course of the lower flood. 
There was therefore still in store credit for those vriio idrould 
succeed in dealing up whatever tmcertainty thoe m^t be 
about a matter so important 

“New France^” sgys Raynal, “had amoi^ its people a Nor- 
man named Robert Cavalier de b Salle, a man inspired with the 
dcHible passion of amassing a large fortune tpad gaining an illus- 
trious name. This person had acquired, under the training of 
the Jesuits, among whom his youih was passed, activity, enthu- 
siasm, firmness of chatacto:, and hi^-heaita(faie»---qai^ties 

> Ga61n observes tint, scconting to soaie sndtorities. La S^, some 
time between Oe yesis 1669 and 1671, desoended the Misdsi^ as bur as 
dte Atkaasas, by die fiver OUo. Then ean Iw no deilM 
is a mere figment ' t'" 
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iifiil odidsmted cenfrateniity knew so wdl to discern and 
cukivito in finnniatng natures committed to dieir care. Their 
most andadins mid enterprising pupQ, La Salle, was e^Mxdally 
impatient to seise every occasion that chance presented for dis- 
tingtdshing himaelf, and ready to create sudi opportunities if 
none occarzed.” He had bemi resident some years in Canada 
^dien Joliet returned from his expedition to the Mississippi. 
The effect of so promising a discovery, upon such a mind as La 
Salle’s, was of the most awakening kind. Joliet’s report of what 
he experienced, and his shrewd conjectures as to what he did not 
see but which doubtless ensted, well meditated upon by his 
fellow-genius, inspired the latter to form a vast design of explora- 
tioil^and traffic conjoined, in realizing which he determined to 
hazard both his fortunes and reputation. 

Cavalier Sietu' de la Salle was bom in Rouen, and the son 
of respectable parents. While yet a young man h^>came to 
Canned full of a project he had conceived of seeking a road to 
Japan mid C hina by a northern or western passage, but did not 
bring with him the pecuniary means needful even to make the 
attempt. He set about making ffiends for himself in the colony, 
and succeeded in finding favor with the Count de Frontenac, 
who discerned in him qualities somewhat akin to his own. With 
the aid of M. de Courcelles and Talon he opened a factory for 
the fur traffic at Lachine, near Montreal, a name which {China) 
he gave to die place in allusion to the oriental goal toward 
whi A his hopes tended as an explorer. 

In the way of trade he visited Lakes Ontario and Erie. 
While the Canadians were yet excited about the discovery of the ■ 
Mississippi, he imparted his aspirations regarding it to the Gov- 
ernor-general He said that, by ascending, instead of descend- 
ing, that great stream, a means might be found for reaching the 
Pacific Ocean; but that the outlay attending the enterprise coidd 
only be defrayed by combining with it an extended traffic with 
the natioQs of the West; that he wouW gladly make the attenqit 
hims^ if a trading-post were erected for hk use at the foot of 
Lake Ontario, as a basis for his opmations, with an exclusive 
lirenai* to trwfflr in the Westcm countries. The Governor gave 
Mm of Foit Fiontoiac, to begin with. Obtaining, 

nlso, his recommendations to the Court, La Salle sailed for 
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FnuKe in 1675, and gained all he waided £roni &e Mad^ de 
Seigndai, son and successor (d the great Ctdbert as m&^ster of 
marine. The King bestowed on La SaQe the selgidbi^ of Cat- 
araqui (Kingston) and ennobled him. This seignitny included 
Fort Frontenac, of whidi he was xnade the ptofuietor, as w^ as 
of Lake Ontario; conditioned, however, that he was to recon- 
struct the fort in stone. ^ majesty also invested him with all 
needful credentials for beginning and continuing his discov- 
eries. 

La Salle, on his return to Canada, actively set about aggran- 
dizing his new possession. Several colonists and some of die 
natives repaired to the locality, and settled \mder proteetbm of 
his fort He built in its vicinity three decked vessels — die first 
ever seen upon Lake Ontario. In 1677 he visited France again, 
in quest of aid to carry out his plans. Colbert and Seignelai got 
him a iqyal commission as recognized exploimr of Northwest 
America, with permission to erect fortified posts therein at his 
discretion. He found a potent protector, also, in die Prince de 
Conti. 

La Salle, full of hope, sailed from La Rochelle in summer, 
1678, with thirty seamen and artisans, his vessd fronted with 
equipments for his lake craft, and merchandise for barter 
with the aborigines. A brave officer, Chevalier de Tonti,went 
vrith him, proposmg to share his fortunes. Arrived at Cataraqui, 
his energy put all his workpeople in activity. On November xSth 
he set sail from Fort Frontenac in one of his barks, loaded with 
goods and materials for constructing a second fort and a Inigan- 
tine at Niagara. V/hm he reached -the head of Lake Ontaifo, 
his vessel ezdted the admiration of the savages; vdiile the Falls 
of Niagara no less raised the wonder of the Fren^ Neither had 
before seen the former so great a triumph of human art; nor (he 
latter, so overpowering a spectacle of nature. 

La Salle set about founding his pn^xised strcmj^iold at Niag- 
ara; but die natives, as soon as the defensive wenhshegu to tal^ 
shape, demurred to their bring continued. Not caring to <&pute 
the matter with them, he gave his erections the lom ^ a pali- 
saded storehouse meiriy. During winter fdOouing^ he kid the 
keel of a vessd on the stocks, at a dace aome rix nifflBa|rt>ove ffie 
Falls. 
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BSs activity redoubled as his opeiatkms progressed. He sent 
on bis &iend Tond ^tb tbe &inous R^coOet* Phre Hennepin, to 
sedE out several men whom be bad despatditd as forerunners, in 
autumn preceding, to open up a traffic he intended to carry on 
with tbe abmigines of the West. In person he visited the Iro- 
quois and several other nations, with whom he wished to form 
trading relations. He has the honor of fotmding the town of 
Niagara. The vessel he there built he called the Griffin, be- 
cause, said he, “ the griffin has right of mastery over the ravens” : 
an allusion, as was said, to his hope of overcoming all his ill- 
willets, who were numerous.* Be diis as it may, the Griffin was 
latmched in midsummer, 1679, under a salute of cannon, with a 
chanting of Te Deum and shouts from the colonists; the natives 
present setting up yells of wonder, hailing the French as so many 
Otkou (or “men of a contriving mind”). 

On August 7th the Griffin, equipped with seven guns and 
loaded with small arms and goods, entered Lake Erie; when La 
Salle started for Detroit, which he reached in safety after a few 
days’ sail He gave to the expansion of the channel between 
Labes Erie and Huron the name of Lake Ste. Claire, travers- 
ing which, on August 23d he entered Lake Huron. Five days 
later he reached Michilimackinac, after having encountered a 
violent storm, such as are not unfrequent in that locality. The 
aborigines of the country were not less moved than those of 
Niagara had been, at the appearance of the Griffin; an appari- 
tion rendered terrible as well as puzzling when the soimd of her 
cannon boomed along the lake and reverberated from its shores. 

On attaining to the chapd of the Ottawa tribe, at the mission 
station, he landed and attended mass. Continuing his voyage, 
some time in Sq)tember he reached the Baie des Fuants, on the 
western lake board of Michigan, where he cast anchor. So far 
the first ship navigation of the great Canadian lakes had been a 
triumph ; but the end was not yet, and it proved to be disastrous, 

’Some authors say that he named his vessel the Griffin in honor of the 
Frontenacs, the supporters in whose fomily coat-of-arms were two Grif- 
fins. Where all is so uncertain in an important matter, a diird sugges- 
tion may be as near the mark as the first two. As the Norse or Norman 
sea-kiacs bore Ae raven for a standard, perhaps La Salle adopted tbe 
raven’s master-eymbol, in rig^t of a hoped-fw sovereignty over tbe 
American lakes. 
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for La Salle, hearing that his creditors had in his absence confis- 
cated his possessions, doqntdied the Griffin, loaded vrith peltry, 
to Niagara, probably in view of redeeming them; but his vessel 
and goods were tot^y lost on the way. 

Meanwhile he started, wirii a trad^-party of thirty men of 
different callings, bearixi^ arms and merdiandise. Passing to St. 
Joseph’s, at the lower end of Lake Michigan, whither he had 
ordered that the Grifibi should proceed on her proposed second 
voyage from Niagara, he laid the foundations of a fort on the crest 
of a steep height, wariied on two sides by the river of the MiSmis, 
and defmded on another side by a deep ravine. He set buoys at 
the entrance of the stream for the direction of the crew of the 
anxiously expected vessel, upon whose safety dq>ended in part 
the continuation of his enterprises; sending on some skilful hands 
to Michilitnackinac to pilot her on the lake. The vessel not ap- 
pear&igi and winter being near, he set out for the country of the 
Illinois Ihdians, leaving a few men in charge of the fort, and tak- 
ing with him the missionaries Gabriel, Hennepin, and Z^nobe, 
also some private men; Tonti, who was likewise of the party, 
having rejoined his principal, but without the men he was sent 
to seek, as he could not find them. 

The expedition, thus constituted, arrived toward the close jqI.: 
December at a deserted native village situated near the sourcf^: 
the Illinois River, in the canton which still bears La SaUe’s 
Without stopping here he descended that stream as far as|^ake 
Peoria — called by Hennepm, “Pimiteoui” — on the maip» of 
which he found encamp^ a numerous body of the |nnois. 
These Indians, though naturally gentle, yet turned ui||riendly 
regards at first oa the party, but, soon recovering fronl'surprise 
at the appearance of the French, treated tlrem with gre^ hospital- 
ity; one of their attentions to the supposed wants of 4ie viutors 
being to rub theirwearied legs with b^s-grease and buffalo fat 
These friendly people were glad to learn that La SaUe meant to 
form establis^ents in their country. Like the Huron savages 
of Champlain’s time, the Illinois, harassed as they were by the 
Iroquois, trusted that the Ffench would protect them in future. 
The visitors remarked that the lUinois formed the rides qf ffirir 
huts with mats of flat reeds, lined and sewed togethm'. Aff^those 
die party saw were tall, robust in body, and dexterous the 
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bow. But the nation I«« been stigmatized by some early report- 
ers as cowardly, lazy, debauched, and without req)ect for their 
chiefs. 

La Salle’s people, hearing no mention of his ship all this 
while, began fimt to mtumur, and then to leave him: six of them 
deserted in one night. In other respects events occurred omi- 
nous of evil for the tetcaination of the enterprise. To occupy 
the attention of his companions, and prevent them from brood- 
ing on apprehended ills, as well as to guard them against a sur- 
prise by any hostile natives, he set them on erecting a fort upon an 
eminence, at a place four days’ journey distant from Lake Peo- 
ria; which, when finished, he named Breakheart {Crivecceur), in 
allusion to the mental sufferings he then endured. To put an end 
to an intolerable state of suspense, in his own case he resolved 
to set out on foot for Frontenac, four hundred or five himdred 
leagues distant— hoping there to obtain good news abput the 
Griflhi; also in order to obtain equipments for a new bark, then 
in course of construction at Crfevecoeur, in which he meant to 
embark upon his return thither, intending to descend the Mis- 
sissippi to its embouchure. He charged Pfcre Hennepin to trace 
the downward course of the Illinois to its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi, then to ascend the former as high as possible and ex- 
amine the territories through which its upper waters flow. After 
making Tonti captain of the fort in his absence, he set out, March 
2, 1680, armed with a musket, and accompanied by three or 
four whites and one Indian.* 

P^re Hennepin, who left two days before, descended the Il- 
linois to the Mississippi, made several excursions in the region 
around their confluence; then ascended the latter to a point 
bejrond tiie Sault St. Antony, where he was detained for some 
months by Sioux Indians, who only let him go on his promise to 
return to them next year. One of the diie& traced on a scrap of 
paper the route he desired to follow; and this rude but correct 
chart, says Hennepin, “ served us truty as a compass. ” By fol- 

* Chailevok, by failowiagr the rebOoa attiilmted to Tonti, has faU— 
fato some obvious enpra respect U SaUeb eape^tion to the lUiaois 
Riw. Henn^, an ocular vitneas, is assuiedly ti>e best authority, 
oowo^t^, as his narration is, by the rehtion a^ letters of Ptoe Z<- 
nobe Mambrtf. ' 
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lomng the Wisconsm, which fells into the Miasissi;^ and Fox 
Riv«r, when running in the opposite direction, he mu^ed Lake 
Michigan mission station, passing through, intermediately, vast 
and interesting countries. Such was the femom espedition of 
Hennqpin ; who, on his return, was not a little surprised to find 
a ccmipany of fur-traders near the Wisconsin River, led by one 
De Luth, who had probably preceded him in viriting that re- 
mote region. 

While Hennepin was eiploring the upper vall^ of the Mis- 
sissippi, La Salle’s interests were getting from bad to worse at 
Crfevecoeur. But, for righdy understanding the events which at 
last obliged him to abandon that post, it is necessary to explain 
the state of his affairs in Canada, and to advert to the jealousies 
which other traffickers cherished regarding his monopolizing 
projects in the western regions of the continent He came to the 
colony, p we have seen, a fortuneless adventurer— h^^y recom- 
mended) Indeed; while the special protection he obtained fix>m 
the Governor, with the titular and more solid fevors he obtained at 
court, made him a competitor to all other commerdalists, whom 
it was impossible to contend with directly. Underhand means 
of oppoation, therefore — and these not always the fairest — ^were 
put in play to damage his interests and, if possible, ^ect his 
ruin. 

For instance, feuds were stirred up against him among the 
savage tribes, and inducements held out to his own people to 
desert him. Th^ even induced the Iroquois and the Mifimis 
to take up arms against the Illinois, his allies. Besides this hos- 
tility to him within New France, he had to face the oppoation of 
the Anglo-American colonists, who resisted the realization of his 
projects, for nationally selfish reasons. Thus they encouraged 
the Iroquois to attack La Salle’s Indian allied connections of the 
Mississippi Valley; a measure which greatly increased the diffi- 
culties of a position already almost untenable. In a word, the 
odds against him became too great; and he was constrained to 
retire from the high game he wished to play out, which, indeed, 
was certainly to the disadvantage of indiidduals, if tending to en- 
hance the importance of the colony as a possession of France. 

La Salle’s ever-trusty lieutenant, the Chevalier de Tonti, 
meanwhile did all he coi^, at Criveooeur, to engage the Iliiams 
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to stand firm to thdr engagements with his principal. Having 
teamed that the Midmis intmded to jew the Iroquois in opposi- 
tion to them, he hastened to teach theuseof fire-arms to those who 
remamed &ithful, to put the latter on a looting of equality with 
these two nations, who were now furnished with the like imple- 
ments of war. He also showed them how to fortify their hordes 
with palisades. But while in the act of erecting Fort Louis, near 
the sources of the river Illinois, most of the garrison at Crhvecceur 
mutinied and deserted, after pillaging the stores of provision and 
ammunition there Imd up. 

At diis crisis of La Salle’s affairs (r68o) armed bands of the 
Iroquois suddenly appeared in the Illinois territory and pro- 
duct a panic among its timid inhabitants. Tonti, acting with 
spirit and decision as their ally, now intervened, and enforced 
upon the Iroquois a truce for the Illinois; but the former, on 
ascertaining the paucity of his means, recommenced hostilities. 
Attacking the fort, th^ murdered I%re Gabriel, dismlerred the 
dead, and wasted the cultivated land of the French residents. 
The Illinois dispersed in all directions, leaving the latter isolated 
among thdr enemies. Tonti, who had at last but five men under 
his orders, also fied the country. 

While the Chevalier, in his passage firom Cr^vecoeur, was de- 
scending the north side of Lake Michigan, La Salle was moving 
along its southern side with a reinforcement of men, and rigging 
for the bark he left in course of construction at the above-named 
post, where, having arrived, he had the mortification to find it 
devastated and deserted. He made no attempt to refound it, 
but passed the rest of the year in excursions over the neighboring 
territories, in which he visited a great number of tribes; among 
them the Outagamis and MiSmis, whom he persuaded to renounce 
an alliance they had formed with the Iroquois. Soon afterward 
he returned to Montreal, taking Frontenac on his way. Although 
his' pecuniary losses had been great, he was still able to com- 
pound with his creditors, to whom he conceded his own sole 
righto of trade in the Western countries, they in return advancing 
mone^ to enable him to prosecute his future explorations. 

Having got all things ready lor the crowning expedition he 
had bng meditated, he set out with Tonti, Pbre Mambr£, also 
some Flench and native followers, and directed his cotuse tow* 
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aid the Mississ^pii whidi river he reached Fd)ruaiy 6, 1683. 
The milHnflss of the climate io that latitude^ and the beautka of 
the countiy, which increaaed as he proceeded, seemed to give 
new life to his hopes of finally obtaining profit and gbiy.* 
In Hftsrending the majestic stream, he recognked the Arkansas 
and other riverain tribes visited M^irquette; he traversed the 
territories of many other native nations, including the Chicka' 
saws, the Taensas, the Chactas, and the Natchez>-the last of 
these rendered so celebrated, in times near onr own, by the genius 
of Chateaubriand. 

Halting often in his descent to note the oudets of the many 
streams tributary to the all-absorbing Mississippi, among others 
the Missouri and the Ohio — at the embmichure the latter 
erecting a fort — he did not reach the ocean mouths of the 
“Father of Waters” till April 5^1, that brightest day of his 
eventfi^ life. With elated heart, he took formal possessitm of 
the coudtiy— eminently in the name of the reigrring sovereign of 
France; as he gave to it, at the same time, the distinctive appel- 
lation of Louisiana. Thus was completed the discovery and 
exploration of the Mississippi, horn the Sault St. Antony to the 
sea; a line more than six hundred leagues in length. 

'"A vessel loaded with merchandise belongd&Kto La Salle, valued at 
32,000 livres, had just been lost in the Guif of St Lawrence; several 
canoes, also loaded with his goods, .were lost in the rapids of the same 
river. On learning these new misfortunes [in addition to others, of his 
enemies’ procuring], he said it seemed to him that all Canada had risen 
up ^^inst his enterprises, with the single individual exception of the 
Governor-general. He asserted that the subordinates, whom he had 
brought from France, had been tempted to quit his service by rival trad- 
ers, and that they had gone to the New Netherlands with the goods he 
had intrusted to their care; and as for die Canadians in hte hire, his 
enemies had found means to detach them, also, from his interests.*— Yet, 

* under the pressure of all his misfortunes,” says a mis^onary, * 1 have 
never remarked the least change in him ; no ill news seemed to disturb 
his usual equanimity : they seemed rather to spur him on to fresh efforts 
to retrieve his fortunes, and to make greattt discoveries diab he had yet 
effected.” 
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This was the most extensive and most Important of the Indian wars 
of the early European settlers in North America. It led to the practical 
extermination of the red men in New England. 

Various policies toward the natives were pursued by different colo- 
nists in different parts of the country. In New England the first white 
settlers found themselves in contact with several powerful tribes, chief 
among which were the Mohegans, the Narragansetts, and the Pequots. 

Some attempt was made to convert and civilize these savages, but it 
was not long before the English colonists were at war with the Pequots, 
the most dreaded of the tribes in southern New England. This contest 
(1636-16J8) was mainly carried on for the colonists by the settlers of Con- 
necticut. It resulted in the almost complete extermination of the Pequot 
tribe. 

After the union of the New England colonies (1643), formed princi- 
pally for common defence against the natives, there was no considerable 
conflict between whites and Indians until the outbreak of King Philipps 
War, here described by Hildreth. 

CXCEPT in the destruction of the Pequots, the native tribes 
^ of New England had as yet undeigone no very material dim- 
inution. The Pokanokets or Wampanoags, though somewhat 
curtailed in their limits, still occupied the eastern shore of Nar- 
ragansett Bay. The Narragansetts still possessed the west- 
ern shore. Th^e were several scattered tribes in various parts 
of Connecticut; though, with the exception of some small reser- 
vations, they had already ceded all their lands. Uncas, the Mo- 
hegan chief, was now an old man. The Pawtucket or Penna- 
cook confederacy continued to occupy the falls of the Merrimac 
and the heads of the Piscataqua. Their old sachem, Passacon- 
away, regartted the colonists with awe and veneration. In the 
interior of Massachusetts and along the Ccmnecticut were sev- 
eral other less noted tribes. The Indians of Maine and the re- 
gion eastward possessed their ancient haunts undistuibed; but 

xaS 
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thdr intercomse was prindpaSy ^th the Fiench, to whom, 
since tihe late peace with France, Acadia had been agahi yi^ied 
up. Hie New England Indians were occasionally annexed by 
war parties of Mohawks^ but, by the interventbn of Maasachu- 
setts, a peace had recently been conduded. 

Efforts for the conversion and dvilization of the Indians were 
still continued by Eliot and his coadjutors, supported by the 
funds of the English sodety. In Massachusetts &ere were four- 
teen feeble villages of these praying Indians, and a few more in 
Plymouth colony. The whole number in New England was 
about thirty-six htmdred, but of these near one-half inhabited 
the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vln^aid. 

A strict hand was held by Massachusetts over the Narragan- 
setts and other subject tribes, contracting their limits by re- 
peated cesdons, not always entirely voluntary. The Wampa- 
noags, within the jurisdiction of Plymouth, experienced similar 
treatment. By successive Sales of parts of their territory, they 
were now shut up, as it were, in the necks or peninsulas formed 
by the northern and eastern branches of Narragansett Bay, the 
same territory now constituting the continental eastern portion 
of Rhode Island. Though always at peace with the colonists, 
the Wampanoags had not always escaped suspidon. The m- 
crease of the settlements around them, and the progressive cur- 
tailment of their limits, aroused their jealousy. TTiey were galled, 
also, by the feudal superiority, similar to t^t of Massachusetts 
over her dependent tribes, claimed by Plymotith an the strength 
of certain aUeged former submissions. None felt this assumption 
more keenly than Pometacom, head chief of the Wampanoags, 
better known among the colonists as King Philip of Mount Hope, 
nephew and successor of that Massasoit, who had welcomed the 
Pilgrims to Plymouth. Suspected of hostile dedgns, he had been 
compelled to deliver up his fire-arms and to enter into certain 
stipulations. These stipulations he was accused of not fulfilling; 
and nothing but the interposition of the MassadiUsetts magia- 
trates, to whom Philip appealed, prevented Plymouth from mak- 
ing war upon him. He was sentenced insteiul to pay a heavy 
fine and to acknovdedge the unconditional siqnemacy of that 
cobny. 

A praying Indian, who had been educated at Cambridge and 
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eBBEplcijred as a teadber, upi^ some misdemeanor had fled to 
Phil^ who took him into service as a sort of secretary. Being 
persuaded to return again to his former employmoit, tl^ Indian 
accused Philip anew of being engaged in a secret hostile plot. 
In accordance with Indian ideas, the treacherous informer was 
waylaid and killed. Three of Plop’s men, suspected of having 
kiOied him, were arrested by the Plymouth authorities, and, in 
accordance with English ideas, were tried for murder by a jury 
half English, half Indians, convicted upon very slender evidence, 
and hanged. Philip retaliated by plundering the houses nearest 
Motmt Hope. Presently he attacked Swanzey, and killed sev- 
eral of the inhabitants. Plymouth took measures for raising a 
military force. The neighboring colonies were sent to for as- 
sistance. Thus, by the impulse of suspicion on the one side and 
passion on the other. New England became suddenly engaged in 
a war very disastrous to the colonists and .utterly ruinoiu to the 
native tribes. The lust of gain, in spite of all laws to prevent it, 
had partially furnished the Indians with fire-arms, and they were 
now far more formidable enemies than they had been in the 
days of the Pequots. Of this the colonists hardly seem to have 
thought Now, as then, confident of their superiority, and com- 
paring thonselves to the Lord’s chosen people driving the hea- 
then out of the land, they rushed eagerly into the contest, without 
a single effort at the preservation of peace. Indeed, their pre- 
tensions hardly admitted of it Philip was denormced as a rebel 
in arms against hislawful superiors, with whom it would be folly 
and weakness to treat on any terms short of absolute submis- 
^n. 

A body of volunteers, horse and foot, raised in Massachu- 
setts, marked under Major Savage, four days after the attack 
on Swanz^, to join the Plymouth forces. After one or two 
sKg^t skirmishes, they penetrated to the Wampanoag villages 
at Mount Hope, but found them empty and deserted. Philip 
and his warriors, conscious of their i^eriority, had abandoned 
tfadr homes. If the Nanagansetts, on the opposite side of the 
bay, did not openly join the Wampanoags, they would, at least, 
be likdy to aflbrd shelter to their women and children. The 
troops were therefore ordered into the Narragansett country, 
aodm^Mottod by conamisafamers to demand assurances of peace- 
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ful inteotkms, and a {»oause to deliver up all fugitive enemies 
of the cokmists-^ledges whk^ the Narragansetts felt them- 
selves constrained to give. 

Arrived at Tauntcm on their return fnan the Narragansett 
coimtry, news came that Philip and his warriors had been dis- 
covered by Chiuch, of Plymouth colony, collected in a great 
swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton, the southern district of the 
Wampanoag country, whence small parties sallied forth to bum 
and plunder the neighboring settlements. After a march of 
eighteen miles, having readied the designated spot, the soldiers 
foimd there a hundred wigwams ktdy built, but empty and de- 
serted, the Indians having retired deep into the swamp. The 
colonists followed; but the ground was soft; the thicket was 
difficult to penetrate; the companies were soon thrown into dis- 
order. Ea^ man fired at every bush he saw shake, thinking an 
Indian might lay concealed behind it, and several were thus 
wounded by their own friends. When ni^t came on, the assail- 
ants retired with the loss of sixteen men. 

The swamp continued to be watched and guarded, but Philip 
broke through, not without some bss, and escaped into the coun- 
try of the Nipmucks, in the interior of Massachusetts. That 
tribe had alr^y commenced hc»tilities by attacking Mendon. 
They waylaid and killed Captain HutchiQson, a son of the fa- 
mous Mrs. Hutchinson, and sixteen out of a party of twenty 
sent frcan Boston to Brookfield to parley with them. Attacking 
Brookfield itself, they burned it, except one fortified house. The 
inhabitants were saved by Major Willard, who, on information of 
their danger, came with a troop of horse from Lancaster, thirty 
miles through the woods, to their rescue. A body of troops pres- 
ently arrived from the eastward, and were stationed for some 
time at Brookfidd. 

The colonists now fotmd that by driving Philip to extremity 
they had roused a host of unmqiected enemies. The Rivn Ind- 
ians, anticipating an intended attack upon them, joined the as- 
sailants. Deerfield and Northfidd, the northerrunost towns on 
the Connecticut River, settled within a few years past, were at- 
tacked, and several of the inhabitants ki^ and wounded. 
Captain Beers, sent from Hadley to ffieir rdief with a convoy of 
provisions, was surprised near Nordifield and slain, with twenty 
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of his men. Northfield was abandoned, and burned by the Ind- 
ians. 

“The English at first,” says Gookin, “thought easily to chas- 
tise the insolent doin^ and murderous practice of the heathen; 
but it was foimd another manner of thing than was expected; 
for our men could see no enemy to shoot at, but yet felt their 
bullets out of the thick bushes where they lay in ambush. The 
English wanted not courage or resolution, but could not discover 
nor find an enemy to fight with, yet were galled by the enemy.” 
In the arts of ambush and surprise, with which the Indians 
were so familiar, the colonists were without practice. It is to 
the want of this experience, purchased at a very dear rate in 
the course of the war, that we must ascribe the numerous sur- 
prises and defeats from which the colonists suffered at its com- 
mencement. 

Driven to the necessity of defensive warfare, those in com- 
mand on the river determined to establish a magazine and garri- 
son at Hadley. Captain Lathrop, who had been despatched 
from the eastward to Ihe assistance of the river towns, was sent 
with eighty men, the flower of the youth of Essex county, to 
guard the wagons intended to convey to Hadley three thousand 
bushels of uhthreshed wheat, the produce of the fertile Deerfield 
meadows. Just before arriving at Deerfield, near a small stream 
still known as Bloody Brook, under the shadow of the abrupt 
conical Sugar Loaf, the southern termination of the Deerfield 
Mountain, Lathrop fell into an ambush, and, after a brave re- 
sistance, perished there with all his company. Captain Mose- 
ley, stationed at Deerfield, marched to his assistance, but arrived 
too late to help him. Deerfield was abandoned, and burned by 
the Indians. Springfield, about the same time, was set on fire, 
but was partially saved by the arrival, with troops from Con- 
necticut, of Major Treat, successor to the lately deceased Mason 
in the chief command of the Connecticut forces. An attack on 
Hatfield was vigorously repelled by the garrison. 

Meanwhile, hostilities were spreading; the Indians on the 
Mertimac b^an to attack the towns in their vicinity; and the 
vhole of Massachusetts was soon in the utmost alarm. Except 
in the immediate neighborhood of Boston, the country still re- 
mained an immense forest, dotted by a few openings. The fron- 
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tier settlements could not be defended against a foe familiar with 
localities, scattered in small parties, skilful in concealment, and 
watching with patioice for some unguarded or favorable mo- 
ment Those settlements were mostly broken up, and the in- 
habitants, retiring toward Boston, spread everywhere dread and 
intense hatred of “the bloody heathen.” 

Even the pra3dng Indians and the small dq>endent and trib- 
utary tribes became objects of suspicion and terror. They had 
been employed at first as scouts and auxiliaries, and to go(^ ad- 
vantage; but some few, less confirmed in the faith, having de- 
serted to the enemy, the whole body of them were denounced as 
traitors. Eliot the apostle, and Gookin, superintendent of the 
subject Indians, exposed themselves to insults, and even to dan- 
ger, by their efforts to stem this headlong fury, to which several 
of the magistrates opposed but a feeble resistance. Troops were 
sent to break up the praying villages at Mendon, Grafton, and 
others iat^t quarter. The Natick Indians, “those poor despised 
sheep of Christ,” as Gookin affectionately calls them, were hur- 
ried off to Deer Island, in Boston harbor, where they suffered 
excessively from a severe winter. A part of the praying Indians 
of Plymouth colony were confined, in like manner, on the isl- 
ands in Plymouth harbor. 

Not content with realities sufficiently frightful, superstition, 
as usual, added bugbears of her own. Indian bows were seen in 
the sky, and scalps in the moon. The northern lights became an 
object of terror. Phantom horsemen careered among the clouds 
or were heard to gallop invisible through the air. The howling 
of wolves was turned into a terrible omen. The war was re- 
garded as a special judgment in punishment of prevailing sins. 
Among these sins the General Court of Massachusetts, after con- 
sultation with the eiders, enumerated; Neglect in the training of 
the children of church members; pride, in men’s wearing bng 
and curled hair; excess in apparel; naked breasts and arms, 
and superfluous ribbons; the toleration of Quakers; hurry to 
leave meeting before blessing asked; profane cursing and swear- 
ing; tippling-houses; want of respect for paroits; idtoress; ex- 
tortion in shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town 
to town of unmarried men and women, under pretence of at- 
tending lectures — “a sinful custom, tending to lewdneasii*’ 
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Penalti^ were denounced against aJl these offences; and the 
persecution of the Quakers was again renewed. A Quaker 
woman had recently frightened the Old South congregation in 
Boston by entering that meeting-house dothed in sackdoth, with 
ashes on her head, her feet bare, and her face blackened, intend- 
ing to personify the small-pox, with which she threatened the 
colony, in piuiishment for its sins. 

About the time of the first collision with Philip, the Taren- 
teens, or Eastern Indians, had attacked the settlements in Maine 
and New Hampshire, plundering and burning the houses, and 
massacring such of the inhabitants as fell into thdr hands. This 
sud^le» diffusion of hostilities and vigor of attack from opposite 
(Quartets made the colonists believe that Philip had long been 
plotting and had gradually matured an extensive conspiracy, into 
which most of the tribes had deliberately entered for the exter- 
mination of the whites. This belief infuriated the colgnists and 
suggested some very questionable proceedings. 

It serans, however, to have originated, like the war itself, 
from mere suspicions. The same griefs pressed upon all the 
tribes; and the struggle once commenced, the awe which the 
colonists inspired thrown off, the greater part were ready to join 
in the contest. But there is no evidence of any deliberate con- 
cert; nor, in fact, were the Indians united. Had they been so, 
the war would have been far more serious. The Connecticut 
tribes proved faithful, and that colony remained untouched. 
Uncas and Ninigret continued friendly; even the Narragansetts, 
in spite of so many former provocations, had not yet taken up 
arms. But they were strongly suspected of intention to do so, 
and were accused by Uncas of giving, notwithstanding their re- 
cent assurances, aid and shelter to the hostile tribes. 

An attempt had lately been made to revive the union of the 
New En^and colonies. At a meeting of commissioners, those 
from Plymouth presented a narrative of the origin and progress 
of the present hostilities. Upon the strength of this narrative 
the war was pronounced “just and necessary,” and a resolution 
was passed to carry it on at the joint expense, and to raise for 
drat purpose a thousand men, one-half to be moimted dragoons. 
If the Narragansetts were not crushed during the winter, it was 
feared they might break out openly hostile in the spring; and at 
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a subsequent meeting a thousand men were ordered to be levied 
to cooperate in an expedition specially against them. 

The winter was unfavorable to the Indians; the leafless 
woods no longer concealed their lurking attacks. The frozen 
surface of the swamps made the Indian fastnesses accessible to 
the colonists. The forces destined against the Narragansetts — 
six companies from Massachusetts, under Major Appleton; two 
from Plymouth, under Major Bradford; and five from Connec- 
ticut, under Major Treat — ^were placed under the command of 
Josiah Winslow, Governor of Plymouth since Prince’s death — 
son of that Edward Winslow so conspicuous in the earlier his- 
tory of the colony. The Massachusetts and Plymouth forces 
marched to Petasquamscot, on the west shore of Narragansett 
Bay, where they made some forty prisoners. 

Being joined by the troops from Connecticut, and guided by 
an Indiap deserter, after a march of fifteen miles through a deep 
snow they approached a swamp in what is now the town of 
South Khigston, one of the ancient strongholds of the Narra- 
gansetts. Driving the Indian scouts before them, and penetrat- 
ing the swamp, the colonial soldiers soon came in sight of the 
Indian fort, built on a rising ground in the morass, a sort of isl- 
and of two or three acres, fortified by a palisade and surrounded 
by a close hedge a rod thick. There was but one entrance, quite 
narrow, defended by a tree thrown across it, vrith a block-house 
of logs in front and other on the flank. 

It was the “Lord’s day,” but that did not hinder the attack. 
As the captains advanced at the heads of their companies the 
Indians opened a galling fire, tmder which many fell. But the 
assailants pressed on and forced the entrance. A desperate 
struggle ensued. The colonists were once driven back, but they 
rallied and returned to the charge, and, after a two-hours’ fi^t, 
became masters of the fort. Fire was put to the wigwams, near 
six himdred in number, and ail the horrors of the Pequot mas- 
sacre were renewed. The com and other winter stores of the 
Indians were consumed, and not a few of the old men, women, 
and children perished in the flames. In this bloody contest, bng 
remembered as the “Swamp Fight,” the colonial loss was terri- 
bly severe. Six captains, with two hundred thirty men, were 
killed or wounded; and at night, in the midst of a snow-storm. 
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with a fifteen-miles’ march before them, the colonial soldiers 
abandoned the fort, of which the Indians resumed possession. 
But their wigwams were burned; their provisions destroyed; 
they had no supplies for the winter; their loss was irreparable. 
Of those who survived the fight many perished of hunger. 

Even as a question of policy this attack on the Narragansetts 
was more than doubtful. The starving and infuriated warriors, 
scattered through the woods, revenged themselves by attacks on 
the frontier settlements. Lancaster was burned, and forty of the 
inhabitants killed or taken; among the rest, Mrs. Rolandson, 
wife of the minister, the narrative of whose captivity is still pre- 
served. Groton, Chelmsford, and other towns in that vicinity 
were repeatedly attacked. Medfield, twenty miles from Boston, 
was furiously assaulted, {ind, though defended by three hundred 
men, half the houses were burned. Weymouth, within eighteen 
miles of Boston, was attacked a few days after. These were the 
nearest approaches which the Indians made to that csJ^ital. 

For a time the neighborhood of the Narragansett country was 
abandoned. The Rhode Island towns, though they had no part 
in imdertaking the war, yet suffered the consequences of it. 
Warwick was burned and Providence was partially destroyed. 
Most of the inhabitants sought refuge in the islands; but the 
aged Roger Williams accepted a commission as captain for the 
defence of the town he had founded. Walter Clarke was pres- 
ently chosen governor in Coddington’s place, the times not suit- 
ing a Quaker chief magistrate. 

The whole colony of Plymouth was overrun. Houses were 
burned in almost every town, but the inhabitants, for the most 
part, saved themselves in their garrisons, a shelter with which all 
the towns now found it necessary to be provided. Captain Pierce, 
with fifty men and some friendly Indians, while endeavoring to 
cover the Plymouth towns, fell into an ambush and was cut off. 
That same ^y, Marlborough was set on fire; two days after, 
Rehoboth was burned. The Indians seemed to be everywhere. 
Captain Wadsworth, marching to the relief of Sudbury, fell into 
an ambush and perished with fifty men. The alarm and terror 
of the colonists reached again a great height. But affairs were 
about to take a turn. The resources of the Indians were ex- 
hausted; they were now making their last efforts. 
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A body of Connecticut volunteers, under Ca^pitisiii De^aon, 
and of Mohegan and other Mendfy In^Hls, Reiuotit axkd Nian- 
tics, swq>t the eitire country of the Ntnagiliartts,*«ho suffered, 
as spring advanced, the last eztranities ^ ffunloe. 
the Md sachem, said to have been a am td JU^totuimol^ but 
probably bis nephew, had ventured to his dd haunts to procure 
seed-com with which to plant the rich intervals on the Con- 
necticut, abandoned by the colonists. TaJten prisoner, he con- 
ducted himself with all that hau^ty firnme» esteemed,by the 
Indians as the height of magnanimity. Bring offered bis life on 
condition of bringing about a peace he scorned the proposal 
His tribe would perish to the last man rather than be<»me ser- 
vants to the English. When ordered to prepare for death he re- 
plied : “ I like it well; I shall die before my heart is soft or I shall 
have spoken an3rthing unworthy of myself.” Two Indians were 
appointed to shoot him, and his head was cut off and sent to 
Hartford.* 

The colonists had suffered severely. Men, women, and chil- 
dren had perished by the bullets of the Indians or fled naked 
through the wintry woods by the light of their blazing houses, 
leaving their goods and cattie a spoil to the assailants. Several 
settlements had been destroyed and many more had been aban- 
doned; but the oldest and wealthiest remained untouched. The 
Indians, on the other hand, had neither provisions nor ammu- 
nition. While attempting to plant com and catch fish at Mon- 
tague Falls, on the Connecticut River, they were attacked with 
great slaughter by the garrison of the lower towns, led by Captain 
Turner, a Boston Baptist, and at first refused a commission on 
that account, but, as danger increased, pressed to accept it. 

Yet this enterprise was not without its drawbacks. As the 
troops returned, Captain Turner fell into an ambush and was 
slain with thirty-eight men. Hadley was attacked on a lecture- 
day, while the people were at meeting; but the Indians were re- 
pulsed by the bravery of Goffe, one of the fugitive regicides, long 
concealed in that town. Seeing this venerable unknown man 
come to their rescue, and then sudd^y disappear, the inhabi- 
tants took him for an angel 

Major Church, at the head of a body of two hundred volun- 
teers, English and Indians, energetically hunted down th^ Im^ 
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tile ImukIs in Plymouth colony. The interior tribes about Mount 
Wachusett were invaded and subdued by a force of six hundred 
men, raised for that purpose. Many fled to the north to find 
refuge in Canada-^;uides and leaders, in after-yeaus, of those 
French and Indian war parties by which the foontiers of New 
En^and were so terribly harassed. Just a year after the fast at 
the commencement of the war, a thanksgiving was observed for 
success in it 

No longer sheltered by the River Indians, who now b^n to 
make their peace, and even attacked by ban^ of the Mohawks, 
Philip returned to his own coimtry, a^ut Mount Hope, where 
he was still faithfully supported by his female confederate and 
relative, Witamo, squaw-sachem of Pocasset. Punham, also, the 
Shawomet vassal of Massachusetts, still zealously carried on the 
war, but was presently killed. Philip was watched and followed 
by Church, who surprised his camp, killed upward of a 'hundred 
of his people, and took prisoners his wife and boy. 

The disposal of this child was a subject of much deliberation. 
Several of the elders were urgent for putting him to death. It was 
finally resolved to send him to Bermuda, to be sold into slavery 
— a fate to which many other of the Indian captives were sub- 
jected. Witamo shared the disasters of Philip. Most of her 
people were killed or taken. She herself was drowned while 
crossing a river in her flight, but her body was recovered, and 
the head, cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton, amid the 
jeers and scoffs of the colonial soldiers, and the tears and lamen- 
tations of the Indian prisoners. 

Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to 
extremity. Again attacked by Church, he was killed by one of 
his own people, a deserter to the colonists. His dead body was 
beheaded and quartered, the sentence of the English law upon 
traitors. One of his han^ was given to the Indian who had shot 
him, and on the day appointed for a public thanksgiving his head 
was carried in triumph to Plymouth. 

The popular rage against the Indians was excessive. Death 
or slavery was the penalty for all known or suspected to have 
been concerned in shedding English blood. Merely having been 
present at the Swamp Fight was adjudged by the authorities of 
Rhode Island sufficient foundation for sentence of death, and 
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that, too, notmthstanding they had intimated an oimon that 
the origin of the war would not bear examination. The other 
captives who fell into the hands of the colonists were distributed 
among them as ten-year servants. Roger Williams received a 
boy for his share. Many chiefs were executed at Boston and 
Plymouth on the charge of rebellion; among others, Captain 
Tom, chief of the Christian Indians at Natick, and Tispiquin, 
a noted warrior, reputed to be invulnerable, who had surren- 
dered to Church on an implied promise of safety. 

A large body of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat of peace, 
were treacherously made prisoners by Major Waldron, who com- 
manded there. Some two hundred of these Indians, claimed as 
fugitives from Massachusetts, were sent by water to Boston, 
where some were hanged and the rest shipped off to be sold as 
slaves. Some fishermen of Marblehead having been killed by 
the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they 
came out of meeting on a Sunday, fell upon two Indian prison- 
ers who had just been brought in, and murdered them on the 
spot. 

The same ferocious spirit of revenge which governed the con- 
temporaneous conduct of Berkeley in Virginia toward those 
concerned in Bacon’s rebellion swayed the authorities of New 
England in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By the 
end of the year the contest was over in the South, upward of two 
thousand Indians having been killed or taken. But some time 
elapsed before a peace could be arranged with the Eastern tribes, 
whose haimts it was not so easy to reach. 

In this short war of hardly a year’s duration the Wampa- 
noags and Narragansetts had suffered the fate of the Pequots. 
The Niantics alone, under the guidance of their aged sachem 
Ninigret, had escaped destruction. Philip’s country was an- 
nexed to Plymouth, though sixty years afterward, un^r a royal 
order in council, it was transferred to Rhode Island. The Narra- 
gansett territory remained as before, under the name of King’s 
Province, a bone of contention between Connecticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, the Marquis of Hamilton, and the Atherton claimants. 
The Niantics still retained their ancient seats along the southern 
shores of Narragansett Bay. Most of the surviving Narxagan- 
setts, the Nipmucks, and the River Indians, aban^ned their 
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country and migrated to the north and west. Such as remained, 
along with the Mohegans and other subject tribes, became more 
than ever abject and subservient. 

The work of conversion was now again renewed, and, after 
such ov^helming proofs of Christian superiority, with some- 
what greater success. A second edition of the In^an Old Tes- 
tament, which seems to have been more in demand than the 
New, was presently published, revised by Eliot, with the assist- 
ance of John Cotton, son of the “Great Cotton,” and minister 
of Plymouth. But not an individual exists in our day by whom 
it can be understood. The fi<jgments of the subject tri^, bro- 
ken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude virtues of their 
fathers without acquiring the laborious industry of the whites. 
I^nds were assigned them m various places, which they were 
prohibited by law from alienating. But this* very provision, 
though humanely intended, operated to perpetuate tMr indo- 
lence and incapacity. Some sought a more congenial occupa- 
tion in the whale fishery, which presently began to be carried on 
from the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. Many 
perished by enlisting in the military expeditions undertaken in 
future years against Acadia and the West Indies. The Indians 
intermarried with the blacks, and thus confirmed their degrada- 
tion by associating themselves with another oppressed and un- 
fortunate race. Gradually they dwindled away. A few hun- 
dred sailors and petty farmers, of mixed blood, as much African 
as Indian, are now the sole surviving representatives of the abo- 
riginal possessors of Southern New England. 

On the side of the colonists the contest hj^d also been very 
disastrous. Twelve or thirteen towns had been entirely ruined 
and many others partially destroyed. Six hundred houses had 
been burned, near a tenth part of all in New England. Twelve 
captains, and more than six himdred men in the prime of life, 
had fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in mourn- 
ing. The pecuniary losses and expenses of the war were esti- 
mated at near a million of dollars. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 


It was the good-fortune of Frederick William, Elector of Branden- 
burg, who is known in history as the " Great Elector,** to lay a firm foun- 
dation for Prussian monarchy. Under his father, Geoiige William, % 
Tenth Elector, Brandenburg had lost much of its former importance. 
When Ftaderick William came into his inheritance in 1640 he found a 
weak and disunited state, little more than a group of provinces, with for- 
eign territories lying between them, 2Lnd governed by differing laws. 

The great problem before the Elector was how to become actual ruler 
of his ill-joined possessions, and his first aim was to weld them together, 
that he might make himself absolute monarch. By forming an army of 
mercenaries he established his authority. His whole life was occupied 
with warlike affairs. He remained neutral during the last stages of the 
Thirty Years* War, but was always prepared for action. He freed Prus- 
sia from Polish control and drove the Swedes from Brandenbui^g. 

This last was his most famous success. It was won by his victory 
over the Swedes under Wrangel, at Fehrbellin. Carlyle’s characteristic 
narrative and commentary on this and other triumphs of the Great Elec- 
tor place him before the reader as one of the chief personages of the Ho- 
henzollem race and a leading actor in European history. 


D RANDENBURG had sunk very low under the Tenth Elector, 
^ in the unutterable troubles of the times, but it was glo- 
riously raised up again by his Son Friedrich Wilhelm, who suc- 
ceeded in 1640. This is he whom they call the Great Elector 
GrosseKurjuer$V*)^pi whom there is much writing and celebrat- 
ing in Prussian Books. As for the epithet, it is not uncommon 
among petty German populations, and many times does not 
mean too much: thus Max of Bavaria, with his Jesuit Lamb- 
kins and Hyacinths, is by Bavarians called “Maximilian the 
Great.’’ Friedrich Wilhelm, both by his intrinsic qualitiies and 
the success he met with, deserves it better than most. His suc- 
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cess, if we look where he started and where he ended, was be- 
ycmd that of any other man in his day. He found Brandenburg 
annihilated, and he left Brandenburg sound and flourishing — 
a great country, or already on the way toward greatness: un- 
doul^edly a most rapid, dear-eyed, active man. There was a 
stroke in him swift as l%htning, wdl aimed mostty, and of a re- 
spectable weight withal, which shattered asunder a whole world 
of impediments for him by assiduous repetition of it for fifty 
years. 

There hardly ever came to sovereign power a young man of 
twenty imder more distressing, hopeless-looking circumstances. 
Political significance Brandenburg had none — a mere Protes- 
tant appendage dragged about by a Papist Kaiser. His Father’s 
Prime Minister was in the interest of his enemies; not Branden- 
burg’s servant, but Austria’s. The very Commandants of his 
Fortresses, Commandant of Spandau more especially, refused to 
obey Friedrich Wilhelm on his accession — “were bound to obey 
the Kaiser in the first place.” He had to proceed softly as well 
as swiftly, with the most delicate hand, to get him of Spandau 
by the collar, and put him under lock and key, as a warning to 
others. 

For twenty years past Brandenburg had been scoured by hostile 
armies, which, especially the Kaiser’s part of which, committed 
outrages new in human history. In a year or two hence Bran- 
denburg became again the theatre of business. Austrian Gallas, 
advancing thither again (1644) with intent “to shut up Torten- 
son and his Swedes in Jutland,” where they had been chastising 
old Christian IV, now meddlesome agiun for the last time, and 
never a good neighbor to Sweden, Gallas could by no means do 
what he intended; on the contrary, he had to nm from Torten- 
son what feet could do, was himted, he and his Mertwfe-Bruder 
(beautiful inventors of the “Marauding” Art), “till they pretty 
mudi all died (crepirten),” says Kohler. No great loss to society, 
the death of these Artists, but we can fancy what their life, and 
especially what the process of their dying, may have cost poor 
Brandenburg again. 

Friedridi Wilhelm’s aim, in this as in other emergencies, was 
sun-clear to himself, but for most part dim to everybody else. 
He had to walk very warily, Sweden on one hand of him, sus- 
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pidous Kaiser on the other; he had to wear secnl 4 wciesK.to be 
ready with evasive words and advance noiaetes^ ^ many cir- 
cuits. More delicate operation coidd not be imagined; but ad- 
vance he did, advance and arrive. With extraordinary tairat, dil- 
^;ence, and felidty, the young man wound hunsdf out of tins first 
fatal position; got those foreign Annies pushed out of his coun- 
try, and kept them out His first concem had been to find some 
vestige of revenue, to put that upon a dear footing, and by loans 
or otherwise to scrape a little ready mon^ together, on the 
strength of which a small body of soldiers could be collected 
about him, and drilled into real ability to fig^t and obey. This 
as a basis; on this followed all manner of things, freedom fixnn 
Swedish-Austrian invasions as the first thing. 

He was himself, as appeared by and by, a fighter of the first 
quality when it came to that, but never was willing to fight if he 
could help it; preferred rather to shift, manoeuvre, and nego- 
tiate, wKieh he did in a most vigilant, adroit, and masterly man- 
ner. But by degrees he had grown to have, and could maintain 
it, an Army of twenty-four thousand men, among the best troops 
then in being. With or without his will, he was in all the great 
Wars of his time — ^the time of Loins XTV — ^who kindled Europe 
four times over, thrice in our Kurfuerst’s day. The Kurfuerst’s 
Dominions, a long, straggling country, reaching from Memel to 
Wesel, could hardly keep out of the way of any war that might 
rise. He made himself available, never against the good cause 
of Protestantism and German Freedom, yet always in the place 
and way where his own best advantage was to be had. Louis 
XIV had often much need of him; still oftmier, and more press- 
ingly, had Kaiser Leopold, the little Genfi^an “in scarlet stock- 
ings, with a red feather in his hat,” whom Mr. Savage used to 
see majestically walking about, with Ausitian lip that said noth- 
ing at all. His twenty-four thousand:jcxcdlent fi|^ting-men, 
thrown in at the ri^t tiipe, were oftenia fifing that could turn 
the balance in great questions. They r^uired to be allowed for 
at a high rate, which he well knew howfto adjust himself for ex- 
acting and securing always. 

When the Peace of Westphalia (164S) conduded that Tlfirty- 
Years’ Conflagration, and swept the ashra of it into order again, 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s right to Pommem was admitted by •every- 
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bixfyi wdBl iosisted 00 by himsdf ; but right had to yield to 
reasoit of st 4 te, and he could not get it The Swedes insisted on 
tlMir e]^>ense8; die Swedes held Pommem, had all along held it 
— in pawn, they said, for their expenses. Nothing for it but to 
give Ae Swedes the better half of Pommem — ^Forc-Pommem so 
thq^ call it, “Swedish Pomemia” thenceforth), which lies next 
the Sea,* this, with some Towns and cuttings over and above, 
was Sweden’s share. Friedrich Wilhelm had to put up with 
IlituUr-Pommem, docked furthermore of the Town of Stettin, 
and of other valuable cuttings, in favor of Sweden, much to 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s grief and just anger, could he have helped it. 

They gave him Three secularized Bishoprics, Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, Minden with other small remnants, for compen- 
sation, and he had to be content with these for the present. But 
he never gave up the idea of Pommem. Much of the effort of 
his life was spent upon recovering Fore-Pommem; thrice eager 
upon that, whenever lawful opportunity offered. To no purpose, 
then; he never could recover Swedish Pommem; only his late 
descendants, and that by slowish degrees, could recover it all. 
Readers remember that Burgermeister of Stettin, with the helmet 
and sword flung into the grave and picked out again, and can 
judge whether Brandenburg got its good luck quite by lying in 
bed. 

Once, and once only, he had a voluntary purpose toward 
War, -and it rmained a purpose onfy. Soon after the Peace of 
Westphalia, old Pfalz-Neuburg, the same who got the slap on 
the face, went into tyrarmous proceedings against the Protestant 
part of his subjects in Juelic-Cleve, who called to Friedrich Wil- 
helm for help. Friedrich Wilhelm, a zealous Protestant, made 
remcHistrances, retaliations; ere long the thought stmck him, 
“Suppose, badced by the Dutch, we threw out this fantastic old 
g^deman, his Papistries, and pretended claims and self, clear 
out it ?” This was Friedrich Wilhelm’s thought, and he sud- 
denly marched troops into the Territory with that view. But 
Etm^ was in alarm; the Dutch grew faint. Friedrich Wil- 
helm saw it would not do. He had a conference with old 
Pfalz-Neuburg: “Yotu]^ gendeman, we remember how your 
Gnmdfather made free with us and our august countenancel 
Nevertheless, we-«” Ip fine, the “statistics of Treaties” was 
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increased by One, and there the matter rested dll calmer 
times. 

In 1666 an effective Partition of these litigated Territories 
was accompHshed; Prussia to have the Duchy of Cleve>Proper, 
the Counties of Mark and Ravensberg, with other Patches and 
Pertinents; Neubuig, what was the better share, to have Juelich 
Duchy and Berg Duchy. Furthermore, if either of the Lines 
failed, in no sort was a collateral to be admitted; but Branden- 
burg was to inherit Neuburg, or Neubuig Brandenburg, as the 
case might be. A clear Bargain this at last, and in the times that 
had come it proved executable so far; but if the reader fancies 
the Lawsuit was at last out in this way, he will be a simple reader. 
In the days of our little Fritz, ^ the Line of Pfalz-Neubuig was 
evidently ending; but that Brandenburg, and not a collateral, 
should succeed it, there lay the quarrel open still, as if it had 
never b^ shut, and we shall hear enough about it. 

Friedrich Wilhelm’s first actual appearance in War, Polish- 
Swedish War (1655-1660), was involuntary in the highest de- 
gree; forced upon him for the sake of his Preussen, which bade 
fair to be lost or ruined without blame of his or its. Neverthe- 
less, here too he made his benefit of the affair. The big King of 
Sweden had a standing quarrel, with his big courin of Poland, 
which broke out into hot War; little Preussen lay between them, 
and was like to be crushed in the collision. Swedi^ King was 
Karl Gustav, Christina’s Cousin, Charles XII’s Grandfather: a 
great and mighty man, Uon of the North in his time; Polish 
King was one John Casimir; chivalrous enough, and with 
clouds of forward Polish chivalry about him, glittering with bar- 
baric gold. Friedrich HI, Danish King for the first time being, 
he also was much involved in the thing. Fain would Friedrich 
Wilhelm have kept out of it, but he could not. Karl Gustav as 
good as forced him to join; he joined; fbi^t along with Karl 
Gustav an illustrious Battle, “Battle of Warsaw,” three days 
long (July 28-30, 1656), on the skirts of Warsaw; crowds “look- 
ing from the upper windows” there; Polidr chivalry, brokoi at 
last, going like chaff upon the winds, and John Carimir neazfy 
ruined. 

Shortly after which, Friedrich Wilhelm, who had dume much 
’ Frederick the Groat 
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in the Battle, changed sides. An inconsistent, treacherous man ? 
Perhaps not, O reader; perhaps a man advancing “in circuits,” 
the only way he has; spirally, face now to east, now to west, with 
his own reasonable private aim sim-clear to himself all the while. 

John Casimir agreed to give up the “Homage of Preussen” 
for this service; a grand prize for Friedrich Wilhelm. What the 
Teutsch Ritters strove for in vain, and lost their existence in 
striving for, the shifty Kiufuerst has now got: Ducal Prussia, 
which is also called East Prussia, is now a free sovereignty, and 
will become as “ Royal ” as the other Polish part, or perhaps even 
more so, in the course of time — Karl Gustav, in a high frame of 
mind, informs the Kurfuerst that he has him on his boojb, and 
will pay the debt one day. 

A dangerous debtor in such matters, this Karl Gustav. In 
these same months, busy with the Danish part of the Contro- 
versy, he was doing a feat of war which set all Europe in aston- 
ishment. In January, 1658, Karl Gustav marches his'Army, 
horse, foot, and artillery, to the extent of Twenty thousand, 
across the Baltic ice, and takes an island without shipping — ^Isl- 
and of Fucnen, across the Little Belt — three miles of ice, and a 
part of the sea <?pe», which has to be crossed on planks; nay, 
forward from Fuenen, when once there, he achieves ten whole 
miles more of ice, and takes 2^aland itself, to the wonder of all 
mankind: an imperious, stem-browed, swift-striking man, who 
had dreamed of a new Goth Empire: the mean Hypocrites and 
Fribbles of the South to be coerced again by noble Norse valor, 
and taught a new lesson; has been known to lay his hand on his 
sword while apprising an Embassador (Dutch ffigh Mightiness) 
what his royal intentions were: “ not the sale or purchase of gro- 
ceries, observe you. Sir! My aims go higher.” Charles XII’s 
Grandfather, and somewhat the same type of man. 

But Karl died short while after; left his big, wide-raging 
Northern Controversy to collapse in what way it could. Sweden 
and the fighting parties made their “Peace of Oliva” (Abbey 
of Oliva, near Dantzig, May i, 1660), and this of Preussen was 
ratified, in all form, among other points. No Homage more; 
nothing now above Ducal Prussia but the Heavens, and great 
times coming for it. This was one of the successfulest strokes 

business ever done by Friedrich Wilhelm, who had been 
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forced, by sheer compulsion, to embark in that big game. 
*‘Royil Prussia,’* the Western /WirA Prussia — this too, as all 
Newspapers know, has in our times gone the same road as the 
other, which probably after all, it may have bad in Nature, some 
tendency to do ? Cut away, for reasons, by the Polish sword, in 
that Battle of Tannenberg, long since, and then, also for reasons, 
cut back again: that is the fact, not unexampled in human 
History. 

Old Johann Cadmir, not long after that Peace of Oliva, get- 
ting tired of his unruly Polish chivalry and thdr ways, abdicated, 
retired to Paris, and “lived much with Ninon de I’Enclos and 
her cirde” for the rest of his life. He used to complain of his 
Polish chivaliy that there was no solidity in them, nothing but 
outside glitter, with tumult and anarchic noise; fatal want of one 
essential talent, the talent of Obeying; and has been heard to 
prophesy that a glorious Republic, persisting in such courses, 
would arrive at results which would surprise it. 

Onward from this time Friedrich Wilhelm figures in the 
world, public men watching his procedure. Kings anxious to se- 
cure him, Dutch Printsellers sticking up his Portraits for a hero- 
worshipping Public. Fighting hero, had the Public known it, was 
not his essential character, though he had to fight a great deal. 
He was essentially an Industrial man; great in organizing, reg- 
ulating, in constraining chaotic heaps to become cosmic for him. 
He drains bogs, settles colonies in the waste places of his Do- 
minions, cuts canals; unweariedly encourages trade and work. 
The Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Canal, which still carries tonnage 
from the Oder to the Spree, is a monument of his zeal in this way; 
creditable, with the means he had. To the poor French Prot- 
estants in the Edict-of-Nantes Aftair, he was like an empress 
Benefit of Heaven: one Helper appointed, to whom the help it- 
self was profitable. He munificently welcomed them to Branden^ 
burg; dbowed really a noble piety and human self-pity, as well > 
as judgment; nor ^d Brandenburg and he want their reward. 
Some twenty thousand nimble Frendi souls, evident^ ci the 
best French quality, found a home there; made “waste sadds 
about Berlin into pot-herb gardens”; and in the s|^tual Bran- 
denburg, too, did something of horticulture, which is still no- 
ticeable. 
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Cdlainly this Elector was one of the shiftiest of men; not an 
utijust man either; a pious, God-fearing man rather, stancii to 
his Protestantism and his Bible; not unjust by any means, nor, 
on the other hand, by any means thin-skinned in his inteipret- 
ings of justice; Faiiplay to myself always, or occasionally even 
tiie Height of Fairplay. On the whole, by constant energy, vigi- 
lance, adroit activity, by an ever-ready insight and audacity to 
seize the passing fact by its right handle, he fought his way well 
in the world; left Brandenburg a flourishing and greatly in- 
creased Country, and his own name famous enough. 

A thickset, stalwart figure, with brisk eyes, and high, strong, 
irregularly-Roman nose. Good bronze Statue of him, by 
Schlueter, once a famed man, still rides on the Lange-Bruecke 
(Long Bridge) at Berlin; and his Portrait, in huge frizzled 
Louis-Quatorze wig, is frequently met with in German Galleries. 
Collectors of Dutch Prints, too, know him; here a gallant, eagle- 
featured little gentleman, brisk in the smiles of youth, with 
plumes, with truncheon, caprioling on his war-charger, view of 
tents in the distance: there a sedate, ponderous wrinkly old 
man, eyes slightly puckered (eyes busier than mouth), a face 
well plowed by Time, and not found unfruitful; one of the larg- 
est, most laborious potent faces (in an ocean of circumambient 
periwig) to be met with in that Century. There are many His- 
tories about him, too, but they are not comfortable to read. He 
also has wanted a sacred Poet, and found only a bewildering 
Dryasdust. 

His two grand Feats that dwell in the Prussian memory are 
perhaps none of his greatest, but were of a kind to strike the im- 
agination. They both relate to what was the central problem of 
his life — ^the recovery of Pommem from the Swedes. Exploit 
First is the famed Battle of Fehrbellin (Ferry of Belleen), fought 
on June i8, 1675. Fehrbellin is an inconsiderable Town still 
standing in those peaty regions, some five-and-thirty miles north- 
west of Berlin, and had for ages plied its poor Ferry over the oily- 
looking, brown sluggish stream called Rhin, or Rhein in those 
parts, without the least notice from mankind till this fell out. It 
is a place of pilgrimage to patriotic Prussians ever since Fried- 
ridi Wilhelm’s exploit there. The matter went thus; 

Friedrich Wilhelm was fighting, far south in Alsace, on Eai- 
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ser Leopold’s side, in the Louis XIV War— diat second cme, 
which ended in the Treaty of Nimwe^. Doing his best there, 
when the Swedes, egged on by Louis XIV, made war upon him; 
crossed the Pomeranian marshes, troop after troop, and invaded 
his Brandenburg Territory with a fojre which at length amounted 
to sixteen thousand men. No help for the moment; Friedrich 
Wilhelm could not be spared from his post. The Swedes, who 
had at first professed well, gradually went into plunder, roving, 
harrying at their own will; and a melancholy time they made of 
it for Friedrich Wilhelm and his People. Lucky if temporary 
harm were all the ill they were likely to do; lucky if — He 
stood steady, however; in his solid maimer finishing the thing 
in hand first, since that was feasible. He then even retired into 
vrinter-quarters to rest his men, and seemed to have left the 
Swedish sixteen thousand autocrats of the situation, who accord- 
ingly went storming about at a great rate. 

Not however; very far, indeed, from so. Having rested 
his men for certain months, Friedrich Wilhelm silently, in the 
first days of June, 1675, gets them under march again; marches 
his Cavalry and he as first instalment, with best speed from 
Schweinfurt, which is on the River Mayn, to Magdeburg, a dis- 
tance of two himdred miles. At Magdeburg, where he rests 
three days, waiting for the first handful of Foot and a field-piece 
or two, he learns that the Swedes are in three parties wide asun- 
der, the middle party of them within forty miles of him. Prob- 
ably stronger, even this middle one, than his small body (of 
“Six thousand Horse, Twelve hundred Foot, and three guns”) 
— stronger, but capable, perhaps, of being surprised, of being 
cut in pieces before the others can come up ? Rathenau is the 
nearest skirt of this middle party: thither goes the Kurfuerst, 
softly, swiftly, in the June night (June 16-17, 1675); gets into 
Rathenau by brisk stratagem; tumbles out the Swedish Horse 
regiment there, drives it back toward Fehrbellin. 

He himself follows hard; swift riding enough in the summer 
nig^t through those damp Havel lands, in the old HohenzoUcm 
fashion; and, indeed, old Freisack Castle, as it chances— Frd- 
sack, scene of Dietrich von Quitzow and Lazy Peg long since — 
is close by. Follows hard, we say; strikes in upon this midmost 
party (nearly twice his number, but Infantry for moat part); 
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and after fierce fight, done with good talent on both sides, cuts 
it into utter ruin, as proposed; thereby he has left the Swedish 
Army as a mere head and tail without body; has entirely demol- 
i^ed the Swedish Army. Same feat intrinsically as that done 
by Cromwell on Hamilton and the Scots in 1648. It was, so to 
speak, the last visit Sweden paid to Brandenburg, or the last of 
any consequence, and ended the domination of the Swedes in 
those quarters — a thing justly to be forever remembered by 
Brandenburg; on a smallish modem scale, the Bannockburn, 
Sempach, Marathon of Brandenburg. 

Exploit Second was four years later — ^in some sort a corol- 
lary to this, and a winding up of the Swedish business. The 
Swedes, in further prosecution of their Louis XIV specula- 
tion, had invaded Preussen this time, and were doing sad havoc 
there. It was in the dead of winter — Christmas, i 6 y 8 — ^more 
than four hundred miles off; and the Swedes, to say jsothing of 
their own havoc, were in a case to take Koenigsberg, and ruin 
Pmssia altogether, if not prevented. Friedrich Wilhelm starts 
from Berlin, with the opening Year, on his long march; the 
Horse-troops first. Foot to follow at their swiftest; he himself 
(his Wife, his ever-true “Louisa,” accompanying, as her wont 
was) travels toward the end, at the rate of “sixty miles a day.” 
He gets in still in time; finds Koenigsberg unscathed; nay, it is 
even said the Swedes are extensively falling sick, having after a 
long famine formd infinite “pigs near Insterburg,” in those re- 
mote r^ons, and indulged in the fresh pork overmuch. 

I wiU not describe the subsequent manoeuvres, which would 
interest nobody; enough if I say that on January 16, rdyp, it 
had become of Ae highest moment for Friedrich Wilhelm to get 
from Carwe (Village near Elbing), on the shore of the Frische 
Haf, where he was, through Koenigsberg, to Gilge on the Cur- 
ische Haf, where the Swedes are, in a minimum of time. Dis- 
tance, as the crow flies, is about a hundred miles; road, which 
skirts the two Hajs (wide shalbw Washes, as we should name 
them), is of rough quality and naturally circuitous. It is ring- 
ing frost to-day, and for days back. Friedrich Wilhelm hastily 
gathers all the sledges, all the horses of the district; mounts 
Four thousand men in sledges; starts with speed of light, in that 
fiuhion; scouts abng all day, and after the intervening bit of 
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land, again along, awakening the ice-bound silences. Gloomy 
Frische Saf, wrapped in its Winter cloud-coverlids, with its 
wastes of tiimbled sand, its poor frost-bound fishing-hamlets, 
pine hillocks — desolate-looking, stem as Greenland, or more so, 
says Busching, who travelled there in winter-time — hears unex- 
pected human voices, and huge grinding and trampling; the 
Four thousand, in long fleet of sledges, scouring across it in 
that manner. All day they rush along — out of the rimy hazes of 
morning into the olive-colored dbuds of evening agmn — with 
huge, bud-grinding rumbb, and do arrive in time at Gilge. A 
notable streak of things, shooting across those fiozen solitudes in 
the New Year, i6jg; littb short of Karl Gustav’s feat, which 
we heard of in the other or Danish end of the Baltic, twenty 
years ago, when he took islands without ships. 

This Second Exploit — suggested or not by that prior one of 
Elarl Gustfiv on the ice— is still a thing to be remembered by 
HohenzoUems and Prussians. The Swedes were beaten herg on 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s rapid arrival; were driven into disastrpif^; 
rapid retreat Northward, which they executed in hungerilipl:; 
cold, fighting continually, like Northern bears, under t^ 
sky, Friedrich Wilhelm sticking to their skirts, holding by their 
taU, like an angry bear-ward with steel whip in his hand; a 
thing which, on the small |cale, reminds one of Napoleon’s ex- 
periences. Not till Napoleon’s huge fighting-fligh^ a Hundred 
and thirty-four years after, did I read of such a transaction in 
those parts. The Swedish invasion of Preussen ^ gone utterly 
to ruin. f 

And this, then, is the end of Sweden, and its bad neighbor- 
hood on these shores, where it has tyrannously sat on our skirts 
so bng? Swedish Ponunem; the Elector already had: last 
year, coming toward it ever since the Exploit of Fehrbellin, he 
had invaded Swedish Pommem; had besi^ed and taken Stet- 
tin, nay Stralsund too, where Wallenstein had fiuled; cleared 
Pommem ^together of it's Swedish guests, who had tried next 
in Preussen, with what luck we see. Of Swedish Pommem the 
Elector might now say, “ Surely it is nine; again minis^ iis it loi^ 
was; well won a second time, since the first would not But 
no; Louis XIV proved a gentleman to his Swedes. Lopis, now 
that the Peace of Nimw^en had come, ai^ (mly 4ieT|ecl»r of 
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Btandenbuig was still in harness, said steadily, though anxious 
enough to keq> well with the Elector, "They are my allies, these 
Swedes; it was on my bidding th^ invaded you: can I leave 
them in such a pass ? It must not Im." So Pommem had to be 
given back: a miss which was infinitely grievous to Friedrich 
Wilhehn. The most victorious Elector cannot hit always, were 
his right never so good. 

Another miss which he had to put up with, in spite of his 
rights and his good services, was that of the Silesian Duchies. 
The Heritage-Fraternity with Liegnitz had at length, in 1675, 
come to fruit. The last Duke of Liegnitz was dead: Duchies of 
Liegnitz, of Brieg, Wohlau, are Brandenburg’s, if there were 
right done; but Kaiser Leopold in the scarlet stockings will 
not hear of Heritage-Fraternity. “Nonsense!” answers Kaiser 
Leopold: “a thing suppressed at once, ages ago by Imperial 
power; flat zero of a thing at this time; and you, I ag^in bid you, 
return me your Papers upon it.” TUs latter act of duty Fried- 
rich Wilhelm would not do, but continued insisting: “ Jagem- 
dorf, at least, O Kaiser of the world,” said he, “»Jagemdorf, 
there is no color for your keeping that!” To which the Kaiser 
again answers, “Nonsense!” and even falls upon astonishing 
schemes about it, as we shall see, but gives nothing. Ducal 
Preussen is sovereign, Cleve is at pe^e, Hinter-Pommem ours; 
this Elector has conquered much, but Silesia, and Vor-Pommem, 
and some other things he will have to do without. Louis XIV, 
it is thought, once offered to get him made King, but that he de- 
clined for the present. 

His married and domestic life is very fine and hiunan, espe- 
cially with that Oranien-Nassau Princess, who was his first Wife 
(1646-1667) Princess Louisa of Nassau-Orange, Aunt to our 
own Dutch William, King William III, in time coming: an ex- 
cellent, wise Princess, from whom came the Orange Heritages, 
which afterward proved difi&cult to settle. Orange was at last 
exchanged for the small Principality of Neufchatel in Switzer- 
land, which is Prussia’s ever since. “Oranienburg (Orange- 
Burg)," a Royal Coimtty-house, still standing, some Twenty 
inffes northward from Berlin, was this Louisa’s place: she had 
trimmed it up into a little jewel of the Dutch type — ^pot-herb 
gardens, training-schoob for girb, and the like — a favorite abode 
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of heis irlten Ae was at liberty for recreation. But her life was 
buigr and earnest; she was helpmate, not in name only, to an 
ever-busy man. They were married young, a marriage of love 
withaL Young Friedrich Wilhelm’s courtship, wedding in Hol- 
land; the honest trustful walk and conversation of the two Sov- 
ereign Spouses, their joumeyings together, their mutual hopes, 
fears, and manifold vicissitudes, till Death, with stem beauty, 
shut it in : all is human, true, and wholesome in it; interesting to 
look upon, and rare among sovereign persons. 

Not but that he had his troubles with his womankind. Even 
with this his first Wife, whom he loved truly, and who truly toved 
him, there were scenes — ^the Lady having a judgment of her own 
about everything that passed, and the man being choleric withaL 
Sometimes, I have heard, “he would dash his hat at her feet,” 
saying symbolically, “Govern you, then, Madam I Not the Kur- 
fuerst H%t ; a Coif is my wear, it seems 1 ” Yet her judgment was 
good, an(f he liked to have it on the wei^tiest things, though 
her powers of silence might halt now and then. He has been 
known, on occasions, to run from his Privy Cotmcil to her t^pJt- 
ment, while a complex matter was debating, to ask her ophutm, 
hers, too, before it was decided. Excellent Louisa, Princess full 
of beautiful piety, good sense, and affection — a touch of the Nas- 
sau-Heroic in her. At the moment of her death, it is said, when 
speech had fled, he felt from her hand which lay in his, three 
slight, slight pressures: “ Farewell 1” thrice mutely spoken in 
that manner, not easy to forget in this world. 

His second Wife, Dorothea, who planted the Lindens in Ber- 
lin, and did other husbandries, fell far short of Louisa in many 
things, but not in tendency to advise, to remonstrate, and plain- 
tively reflect on the finished and unalterable. Dreadfully thrifty 
lady, moreover; did much in dairy produce, farming of town- 
rates, provision-taxes, not to speak again of that Tavern she was 
thought to have in Berlin, and to draw custom to it in an oblique 
manner! “Ah! I have i&t my Louisa now; to whean now shall 
I run for advice or help ? ” would the poor Kurfuerst at times ex- 
claim. 

He had some trouble, considerable trouble, now ikad then, 
with mutinous spirits in Preussen; men standing Oj|i «nt^[tie 
Prussian franchises and parchments, refusing to seettfial the 
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same were now antiqtiated incompatibly nor to say impossible, 
as the new Sovereign alleged, and canymg themselves very stiffly 
at times. But the Hohenzollems had been used to such things; 
a Hohenzollem like this one would evidently take his measures, 
soft but strong, and even stronger to the needful pitch, with mu- 
tinous ^irits. One Buergermeister of Koenigsberg, after much 
strcdcing on the back, was at length seized in open Hall by Elec- 
toral writ, soldiers having first gently barricaded the principal 
streets, and brought cannon to bear upon them. This Buerger- 
meister, seized in such brief way, lay prisoner for life, refusing 
to ask his liberty, though it was diought he might have had it on 
asking. 

Another gentleman, a Baron von Kalkstein, of old Teutsch- 
Ritter kin, of very high ways, in the Provincial Estates (Staende) 
and ekewhere, got into lofty, almost solitary, opposition, and at 
length, into mutiny proper, against the new “Non-Polish” Sov- 
ereign, and flatly refused to do homage at his acc^sion — re- 
fused, Kalkstein did, for his share; fled to Warsaw; and very 
fiercely, in a loud manner, carried out his mutinies in the Diets 
and Court Conclaves there, his plea being, or plea for the time, 
“Poland is our liege lord” (which it was not always), “and we 
cannot be transferred to you except by our consent asked and 
given,” which, too, had been a little neglected on the former oc- 
casion of transfer; so that the Great Elector knew not what to 
do with Kalkstein, and at length (as the case was pressing) had 
him kidnapped by his Embassador at Warsaw; had him “rolled 
in a carpet” there, and carried swiftly in the Embassador’s 
coach, in the form of luggage, over the frontier, into his native 
Province, there to be judged, and, in the end (since nothing else 
would serve him), to have the sentence executed, and his head 
cijt off ; for the case was pressing. These things, especially this 
of Kalkstein, with a boisterous Polish Diet and parliamentary 
eloquence in the rear of him, gave rise to criticisms, and re- 
quired management on the part of the Great Elector. 

Of all his ancestors, our little Fritz, when he grew big, ad- 
mired this one — a, man made like himself in many points. He 
seems really to have loved and honored this one. In the year 
1750 ffiere had been a new Cathedral got finished at Berlin; the 
ancestral bones had to be shifted over from the vaults of the old 
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oae — the bwjing-place ever since Joadtdm II, ih&t /oacfam triio 
drew bis sword on Alba. King Friedrkh, with s<me attend- 
ants, witnessed the operation, Januaiy, 175a When die Great 
Kurfueist’s coffin came, he bade them open it; gazed in silence 
on the features for some time, which were perfectly recognizable; 
laid his hand on the hand long dead, and said, “Messieurs, cdui- 
ci a jait de grandes chosesJ” (“Tliis one did a grand work”). 



WILLIAM PENN RECEIVES THE GRANT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

FOUNDING OF PHILADELPHIA 

AJ>. i68i 

GEORGE KELLIS 

Although European settlers had occupied portions of the present 
State of Pennsylvania for fifty years before William Penn arrived in that 
territory, the real foundation of the great commonwealth named after him 
is justly dated from his time. 

Penn was an English “ Friend,** or Quaker, and was descended from 
a long line of sailors. He was bom in London in 1644, his father being 
Admiral Sir William Penn of the English navy. The son was educated 
at Oxford University, and became a preacher of the Society of Friends. 
This calling brought him into collision with the authorities. He was 
several times arrested, and for a while was imprisoned in the Tower for 
“uiging the cause of freedom with importunity.** 

Through the influence of his family and the growing weight of his 
own character, he escaped the heavier penalties inflicted upon some of 
his coreligionists, and, by the shrewdness and tact which he united with 
spiritual fervor, he rapidly advanced in public position. 

In 1675 Penn became part proprietor of West New Jersey, where a 
colony of English Friends was setded. Five years later, through his in- 
fluence at court and the aid of wealthy persons, he was enabled to pur- 
chase a large tract in East New Jersey, Where he designed to establish a 
similar colony on a larger plan. But this project was soon superseded 
by a much greater one, of which the execution is here related. 

'^HE interest of William Penn having been engaged for some 
time in the colonization of an American province, and the 
idea having become familiar to his mind of establishing there a 
Christian home as a refuge for Friends, and the scene for a fair 
trial of their principles, he availed himself of many favorable 
circumstances to become a proprietary himself. In various 
negotiations concerning New Jersey he had had a conspicuous 
shire, and the information which his inquiring mind gathered 
from the adventures in the New World gave him all the knowl- 

*53 
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edge which was requisite for his further proceedings. Thou^ 
he had personal enemies in high places, and the project which he 
designed crossed the interests of the Duke pf York * and of Lord 
Baltimore, yet his coiul influence was extensive, and he knew 
how to use it. 

The favor of Charles 11 and of his brother the Duke of York 
had been sought by Penn’s dying father for his son, and freely 
promised. But W illiam Penn had a claim more substantial than 
a royal promise of those days. The crown was indebted to the 
estate of Admiral Penn for services, loans, and interest, to the 
amount of sixteen thousand pounds. The exchequer, under 
the convenient management of Shaftesbury, would not meet the 
claim. Penn, who was engaged in settling the estate of his fa- 
ther, petitioned the King, in June, 1680, for a grant of land in 
America as a payment for all these debts. 

The request was laid before the privy council, and then be- 
fore the* committee of trade and plantations. Penn’s success 
must have been owing to great interest made on his behalf; for 
both the Duke of York, by his attorney, and Lord Baltimore 
opposed him. As proprietors of territory bounding on the tract 
which he asked for, and as having been already aimoyed by the 
conflict of charters granted in the New World, they were natu- 
rally unfairly biassed. The application made to the King suc- 
ceeded after much debate. The provisions in the charter of 
Lord Baltimore were adopted by Penn with slight alterations. 
Sir William Jones objected to one of the provisions, which al- 
lowed a freedom from taxation, and the Bishop of London, as 
the ecclesiastical supervisor of plantations, proposed another 
provision, to prevent too great liberty in religious matters. Chief 
Justice North having reduced the patent to a satisfactory form, to 
guard the King’s prerogative and the powers of Pailiameni^ it 
was signed by writ of privy seal at Westminster, March. 4, it^i. 
It made Penn the owner of about forty thousand square miles of 
territoiy. 

This charter is given at length by Proud and other writers. 
The preamble states that the design of William Pemi was to en- 
large the British empire and to civilize and (xmvert the savages. 

' Afterward James II. He was propriettxr of New Y^k, and Lord 
Baltimore of Maryland. ,, 
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The first section avers that his petition was granted on account 
of the good purposes of the son and the merits and services of the 
father. The bounds of the territory are thus defined: “All that 
tract or part of land, in America, with the islands therein con- 
tained, as the same is bounded on the east by Delaware River, 
from twelve miles distance northward of New Castle town, unto 
the three-and-fortieth degree of northern latitude, if the said river 
doth extend so far northward; but if the said river shall not ex- 
tend so far northward, then, by the said river, ^ far as it doth 
extend; and from the head of the said river, the eastern bounds 
are to be determined by a meridian line to be drawn from the 
head of the said river, unto the said forty-third degree. The said 
land to extend westward five degrees in longitude to be com- 
puted from the said eastern bounds; and the said lands to be 
bounded on the north by the beginning of the three-and-fortieth 
degree of northern latitude, and on the south by a circle drawn 
at twelve miles’ distance from New Castle, northward and west- 
ward, unto the beginning of the fortieth degree of northern lati- 
tude; and then by a straight line westward to the limits of longi- 
tude above mentioned.” 

Though these boundaries appear to be given with definite- 
ness and precision, a controversy, notwithstanding, arose at once 
between Penn and Lord Baltimore, which outlasted the lives of 
both of them, and, being continued by their representatives, was 
not in fact closed imtil the Revolutionary War. 

The charter vested the perpetual proprietaryship of this ter- 
ritory in W illiam Penn and his heirs, on the fealty of the annual 
payment of two beaver-skins; it authorized hiin to make and 
execute laws not repugnant to those of England, to appoint 
judges, to receive those who wished to transport themselves, to 
establish o military force, to constitute municipalities, and to 
carry on a free commerce. It required that an agent of the 
pro^etor should reside in or near London, and provided for the 
rights of the Church of England. The charter also disclaimed 
aH taxation, except through the proprietor, the governor, the 
assembly, or Parliament, and covenanted that if any question of 
arms or conditions should arise it should be decided in favor of 
the proprietor. By a dedaration to the inhabitants and planters 
of Pennsylvania, dated April ad, the King confirmed the charter, 
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to ratify it for all who might intend to emigrate under it, and to 
require compliance hrom all whom it concerned. 

By a letter from Pam to his friend Robert Turner, written 
upon the day on which the charter was signed, we learn that the 
proprietor designed to call his territory “New Wales”; but the 
under-secretary, a Welshman, opposed it. Penn then suggested 
“Sylvania,” as applicable to the forest region; but the secretary, 
acting under instructions, prefixed “Penn ” to this title. The 
modest and humble Quaker offered the ofi&cial twenty guineas 
as a bribe to leave off his name. Failing again, he went to the 
King and stated his objection; but the King said he would take 
the naming upon himself, and insisted upon it as doing honor to 
the old admiral. 

Penn now resigned the charge of West New Jersey, and de- 
voted himself to the preliminary tasks which should make his 
province available to himself and others. He sent over, in Maj^- 
his cousin and secretary. Colonel William Markham, dien bfify 
twenty-one years old, to make such arrangements for his own 
coming as might be necessary. This gentleman, who acted as 
Perm’s deputy, carried over from him a letter, dated Lon- 
don, April 8, i68i, addressed “For the Inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania; to be read by my Deputy.” This was a courteous an- 
noimcement of his proprietaryship and intentions to the Dutdi, 
Swedes, and English, who, to the number, probably, of about 
three thousand, were then living within his patent. 

Perm’s object being to obtain adventurers and settlers at once, 
he published Some AccamU oj the Province 0 } Pemnsylvama, in 
America, lately granted^ under the Great Seal 0 } England, to WiU- 
iam Penn. This was accompanied by a copy of the diarter and 
a statement of the terms on which the land was to be sold, with 
judicious advice addressed to those who were disposed to trans- 
port themselves, warning them against mere fancy dreams, or the 
desertion of friends, and encouraging them by aU reasonable ex- 
pectations of success. 

The terms of sale were, for a hundred acres of land, forty 
shillings purchase money, and one shMling as an annual qiiit-rent. 
This latter stipulation, made in perfect fairness, not unreascmable 
in itself, and ratified by all who of their own accord Itoceded to it, 
was, as we shall see, an immediate cause of dfeaiSeci|k», and has 
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ever since been the basis of a calumny against the honored and 
most estimable founder of Pennsylvania. 

Under date of July ii, 1681, Penn published Certain Condi- 
tions or Concession to be agreed upon by William Penn, Proprie- 
tary and Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania, and those who 
may become Adventurers and Purchasers in the same Province. 
These conditions relate to dividing, planting, and building upon 
the land, saving mulberry- and oak-trees, and dealing with the 
Indians. These documents were circulated, and imparted suf- 
ficient knowledge of the country and its produce, so that pur- 
chasers at once appeared, and Penn went to Bristol to organize 
there a company called “The Free Society of Traders in Penn- 
sylvania,” who purchased twenty thousand acres of land, and 
prepared to establish various trades in the province. 

Yet further to mature his plans, and to begin with a fair im- 
derstanding among all who might be concerned in the enterprise, 
Penn drew up and submitted a sketch of the frame of govern- 
ment, provid^ for alterations, with a preamble for liberty of 
conscience. On the basis of contracts and agreements thus made 
and mutually ratified, three passenger ships, two from London 
and one from Bristol, sailed for Pennsylvania in September, 1681. 
One of them made an expeditious passage; another was frozen 
up in the Delaware; and the third, driven to the West Indies, 
was long delayed. They took over some of the ornamental work 
of a house for the proprietor. 

The Governor also sent over three commissioners, whose in- 
structions we learn from the original document addressed to them 
by Penn, dated September 30, 1681. These commissioners were 
William Crispin, John Bezar, and Nathaniel Allen. Their duty 
was that of “settling the colony.” Penn refers them to his cousin 
Markham, “now on the spot.” He instructs them to take good 
care of the people; to guard them from extortionate prices for 
commoditks from the earlier inhabitants; to select a site by the 
river, and there to lay out a town ; to have his letter to the Indians 
read to thi^ in their own tongue; to make them presents from 
him — adding, “Be grave; they love not to be smiled upon” — 
(md to eaSxx into a league of amity with them. Penn also in- 
structs die conunissioners to select a site for his own occupancy, 
and closes with aomt good advice in behalf of order and virtue. 
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These commissioaeis probably did not sail until die latter 
part of October, as they took with them the letter to the Indians, 
to’which Penn refers. This letter, bearii^; the date October i8, 
i68i, is a beautiful expression of feeling on the part of die pro- 
prietor. He does not address the Indians as headien, but as his 
brethren, the children of the one Father. He announces to them 
his accession, as far as a royal tide could legitimate it, to a gov- 
ernment in their cotmtry; he distinguishes betwe«a himsdf and 
those who had ill treated the Indians, and pledges his love and 
service. 

About this time William Penn was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in London, probably by nomination of his friend. 
Dr. John Wallis, one of its founders, and with the hope that his 
connection with the New World would enable him to advance its 
objects. 

With a caution, which the experience of former purdu^es 
rendered essential, Perm obtained of the Duke of York a release 
of all his claims within the patent. His royal highness executed 
a quitclaim to William Perm and his heirs on August 21, i68a. 
The Duke had executed, in March, a ratification of his two for- 
mer grants of East Jersey. But a certain fatality seemed to at- 
tend upon these transfers of ducal possessions. After various 
conflicts and controversies long continued, we may add, though 
by anticipation, that the proprietaiyship of both the Jerseys was 
abandoned, and they were surrendered to the crown under Queen 
Aime, in April, 1702. 

Penn al^ obtained of the Duke of York another tract of land 
adjoining his patent. This region, afterward called the “Terri- 
tories,” and the three “ Lower Counties,” now Delaware, had been 
successively held by the Swedes and Dutch, and by the Englidi at 
New York. The Duke confirmed it to William Pom, by two 
deeds, dated August 24, 1682. 

The last care on the mind of William Penn, bdbre his m- 
badration, was to prepare proper counsel and instruction for 
his wife and children. This he did in the form of a letttt written 
at Worminghurst, August 4, 1682. He knew not liuit he i^ould 
ever see them again, and his heart poured forth totfiem the most 
touching utterances of affection. But it was not heart abne 
which indited the qristle. It expressed the wiselt counsels of 
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piudeoite and discretion. All the important letters written by 
Penn contain a singular union of spiritual and worldly wisdom. 
Indeed, he thought these two ingredients to be but one element. 
He urged economy, filial love, purity, and industry, as well as 
piety, upon his children. He favored, though he did not insist 
upon, their receiving his religious views. We may express a 
passing regret that he who could give such advice to his children 
should not have had the joy to leave behind him anyone who 
could meet the not inordimte wish of his heart. 

In the mean while his deputy, Markham, acting by his in- 
structions, was providing him a new home by purchasing for him, 
of the Indians, a piece of land, the deed of which is dated July 
15th, and endorsed with a confirmation, August ist, and by com- 
mencing upon it the erection which was afterward known as 
Peimsbury Manor. 

All his arrangements bdng completed, William Peiyi, at the 
age of thirty-eight, well, strong, and hopeful of the best results, 
embarked for his colony, on board the ship Welcome, of three 
hundred tons, Robert Greenaway master, on the last of August, 
r68a. While in the Downs he wrote a Farewell Letter to Friends, 
the Unfaithjid and Inquiring, in his native land, dated August 
30th, and probably many private letters. He had about one 
hundred fellow-passengers, mostly Friends from his own neigh- 
borhood in Sussex. The vessel sailed about September rst, and 
almost immediately the small-pox, that desolating scourge of the 
passenger-ships of those days, appeared among the passengers, 
and thirty fell victims to it. The trials of that voyage, told to 
illustrate the Christian spirit which submissively encoimtered 
them, were long rq>eated from father to son and from mother to 
daughter. 

In about six weeks the ship entered the Delaware River. 
The old inhabitants along the shores, which had been settled by 
the whites for about half a century, received Perm with equal re- 
q>ect and joy. He arrived at New Castle on October 27th. 
The day wras not commemorated by aimual observances imtil 
the year 1^24, when a meeting for that purpose was held at an 
inn, in Lsetitia court, where Penn had resided. While the ship 
and its ccmpany went up the river, the proprietor, on the next 
day> CB&d the inhabitaiits, who were principally Dutch and 
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Swedes, to the court-house, where, after addressing them, he 
assumed and received the formal possession of the coimtiy. He 
renewed the commissions of the old ma^trates, who urged him to 
unite the Territories to bis government 

^er a visit of ceremony to the authorities at New York and 
Long Island, with a passing token to his friends in N^ Jersey, 
Penn went to Upland to hold the first Assembly, which open^ 
on December 4th. Nicholas Moore, an English lawyer, and 
president of the Free Society of Traders, was made speaker. 
After three days’ peaceful debate, the Assembly ratified, with 
modifications, the laws made in En^and, with about a score of 
new ones of a local, moral, or religious character, in which not 
only the drinking of healths, but the talking of scandal, was for- 
bidden. By suggestion of his friend and fellow-voyager, Pear- 
son, who came from Chester, in England, Penn substituted that 
name f9r Upland. By an act of union, passed on December 
7th, the three Lower Coimties, or the Territories, were joined in 
the government, and the foreigners were naturalized at didr own 
request. 

On his arrival Penn had sent two messeiigers to Charles 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, to propose a meeting and conference 
with him about their boundaries. On December 19th they met 
at West River with courtesy and kindness; but after three days 
they concluded to wait for the more propitious weather of the 
coming year. Perm, on his way back, attended a religious meet- 
ing at a private house, and afterward an official meeting at Chop- 
tank, on the eastern ^ore of the Chesapeake, and reached Ches- 
ter again by December 29th, where much business engaged him. 
About twenty-three ships had arrived by the close of the year; 
none of them met with disaster, and all had fair passages. The 
new-comers found a comparatively easy sustenance. Provisions 
were obtained at a cheap rate of the Indians and of the older 
settlers. But great har^hips were endured by some, and spe- 
cial providences are commemorated. Many found their first 
shelter in caves scooped out in the steq> bank of the river. When 
these caves were deserted by tbdr first occupants, the poor or the 
vicious made them a refuge; and one of the earlier signs both 
of prosperity and of corruption, in the colony, is dltdosed in die 
mention that these rude coverts of the first devo^Bd emigrants 
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soon became tippling-houses and nuisances in the misuse of the 
depraved. 

There has been much discussion of late years concerning the 
far-famed Treaty of Penn with the Indians. A circumstance, 
which hj|s all the interest both of fact and of poetry, was con- 
firmed by such imbroken testimony 6f tradition that history 
seemed to have innumerable records of it in the hearts and mem- 
ories of each generation. But as there appears no document or 
parchment of such criteria as to satisfy all inquiries, historical 
scepticism has ventured upon the absurd length of calling in 
question the fact of the treaty. The Historical Society of Peim- 
sylvania, with commendable zeal, has bestowed much labor upon 
the questions cormected with the treaty, and the results which 
have been attained can scarcely fail to satisfy a candid inquirer. 
All claim to a peculiar distinction for William Penn, on account 
of the singularity of his just proceedings in this matter is can- 
didly waived, because the Swedes, the Dutch, and the English 
had previously dealt thus justly with the natives. It is in com- 
parison with Pizarro and Cort6s that the colonists of all other 
nations in America appear to an advantage; but the fame of 
William Perm stands, and ever will stand, prefiminent for unex- 
ceptionable justice and peace in his relations with the natives. 

Perm had several meetings for conference and treaties with 
the Indians, besides those which he held for the purchase of 
lands. But unbroken and reverently cherished tradition, beyond 
all possibility of contradiction, has designated one great treaty 
held imder a large elm-tree, at Shackamaxon (now Kensington), 
a treaty which Voltaire justly characterizes as “never sworn to, 
and never broken.” In Penn’s Letter to the Free Society oj 
Traders, dated August i6, 1683, he refers to his conferences with 
the Indians. Two deeds, conveying land to him, are on record, 
both of which bear an earlier date than this letter; namely, June 
23d and July 14th of the same year. He had designed to make 
a purchase in May; but having been called off to a conference 
with Lord Baltimore, he postponed the ljusiness till June. The 
“Great Treaty” was doubtless unconnected with the purchase 
of land, and was simply a treaty of amity and friendship, in con- 
firmation of one previously held, by Penn’s direction, by Mark- 
ham, on the same spot; that being a place which the Indians 
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were wont to use for this purpose. It is probable that the trea^ 
was held on the last of November, 1683 ; that the Delawares, the 
MIngos, and other Susquehanna tribes formed a lai^e assembly 
oh the occasion; that written minutes of the conference were 
made, and were in possession of Governor Gk>rdon, who states 
nine conditions as belonging to them in 1728, but are now lost; 
and that the substance of the treaty is given in Penn’s L^t&r to 
the Free Traders. These results are satisfactory, and are suf- 
ficiently corroborated by known facts and documents. The 
Great Treaty, being distinct from a land purchase, is significantly 
distinguished in history and tradition. 

The inventions of romance and imagination could scarcely 
gather round this engaging incident attractions surpassing in its 
own simple and impressive interest. Doubtless Clarkson has 
given a fair representation of it, if we merely discotm(p(h fiom his 
account the statement that the Indians were armed, §Dd all that 
conformds the treaty of friendship with the purcliise of lands. 
Penn wore a sky-blue sash of silk aroimd his waist, as the most- 
simple badge. The pledges there given were to hold thdr sane^ 
tity “while the creeks and rivers run, and while the sun, moont, 
and stars endure.” 

While the whites preserved in written records the memory of 
such covenants, the Indians had their methods for perpetuating 
in safe channels their own relations. They cherish^ in grateful 
regard, they repeated to their children and to the whites, the 
terms of the Great Treaty. The Delawares called William Penn 
Miquon, in their own language, though th^ seem to have 
adopted the name given him by the Iroquois, Onas; both which 
terms signify a quill or pen. Benjamin West’s picture of the 
treaty is too imaginative for a historical piece. He makes Penn 
of a figure and aspect which would become twice the years that 
had passed over Ids head. The elm-tree was ^lar^ in the war 
of the American Revolution, when there was J^stress for fire- 
wood, the British officer, Simcoe, having pla|^ a ^tinel be- 
neath it for protection. It was prostrated by the wind on the 
night of Satimlay, March 3, 1810. It was of gigttia^ size, and 
the circles around its heart indicated an age of imo^y three cen- 
turies. A piece of it was sent to the Penn mansion<at Stoke Poges, 
in England, where it is properly commanotatedi A maxble 
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monument, with suitable inscriptions, was “placed by the Penn 
Society, a.d. 1827, to mark the site of the Great Elm Tree.” 
Long may it stand! 

Penn then made a visit to his manor of Pennsbury, up the 
Delaware. Under Markham’s care, the grounds had been ar- 
rai^ed, and a stately edifice of brick was in process of completion. 
The place had many natural beauties, and is said to have been 
arranged and decorated in consistency both vrith the office and 
the simple manners of the proprietor. There was a hall of 
audience for Indian embassies within, and luxurious gardens 
without. Hospitality had here a wide range, and Penn evidently 
designed it for a permanent abode. 

With the help of his surveyor, Thomas Holme, he laid out the 
plan of his now beautiful city, and gave it its name of Christian 
signification, that brotherly love might pervade its dwellings. 
He purchased the land, where the city stands, of the Swfifles who 
alre^y occupied it, and who purchased it of the Indians, though 
it would seem that a subsequent purchase was made of the natives 
of the same site with adjacent territory some time afterward by 
Thomas Holme, acting as president of the council, while Penn 
was in England. The Schuylkill and the Delaware rivers gave 
to the site eminent attractions. The plan was very simple, the 
streets nmning north and south being designated by numbers, 
those running east and west by the names of trees. Provision 
was made for large squares to be left open, and for common 
water privileges. The building was commenced at once, and 
was carried on with great zeal and continued success. 
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SOBIESKI SAVES VIENNA 

AJ>. 1683 

SUTHERLAND MENZIES 

After the defeat of the Turks at Lepanto, in 1571, the Ottoman power 
in Europe slowly declined. But under the Sultan Mahomet IV the old 
Moslem ambition for European conquest reawoke, as if for a final effort. 
And such it proved to be. By the disaster before Vienna, in which John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, once more saved Europe from their incursions, 
the Turk&Vere driven back within their own confines, where they have 
since, for the most part, remained, making many wars, but no successful 
inroads, upon European powers. 

In 1682 the Hungarian magnates, who were resisting the oppression 
and persecution of their people by the Austrian Government, called upon 
the Turks for assistance. Listening to the proposals of Tekeli, the Hun- 
garian leader, who had secured the aid of Louis XIV of France, Ma- 
homet IV decided to break the truce he had made with Austria in 1665. 
In vain the Emperor Leopold I sent an embassy to Constantinople to 
dissuade the Sultan from his purpose. 

C ARLY in the spring of 1683 Sultan Mahomet marched forth 
^ from his capital with a large army, which at Belgrad he 
transferred to the command of the Grand Vizier ELara Mustapha. 
Tekeli formed a jimctioh with the Turks at Essek. In vain did 
Ibrahim, the experienced Pacha of Buda, endeavor to persuade 
Kara Mustapha first of all to subdue the surroimding country, 
and to postpone until the following year the attack upon Vienna; 
his advice was scornfully rejected, and, indeed, the audacity of 
the Grand Vizier seemed justified by the scant resistance he had 
met with. He talked of renewing the conquests of Solyman: 
he assembled, it is said, seven hundred thousand men, one hun- 
dred thousand horses, and one thousand two hundred gnns — ^an 
army more powerful than any the Turks had set on foot since 
the capture of Constantinople. All of which may be fieduced 
to one hundred fifty thousand barbarian troops withoi|t disci* 
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pline, the last conquering army which the d^enerate race of the 
Ostnanlis produced wherewith to invade Hungary. 

Hostilities commenced in March, 1683; for the Turks, who 
had not been accustomed to enter upon a campaign before the 
summer season, had begun their march that year before the end 
of winter. Some prompt and easy successes exalted the ambi- 
tion of ELara Mustapha; and in spite of the contrary advice of 
Tekeli, Ibrahim Pacha, and several other personages, he deter- 
mined to besiege Vienna. He accordingly advanced direct upon 
that capital and encamped under its walls on July 14th. It was 
just at the moment that Louis XTV had captured Strasburg, and 
.at which his army appeared ready to cross the Rhine: all Europe 
was in alarm, believing that an agreement existed between 
France and the Porte for the conquest and dismemberment of 
Germany. But it was not so. The Turks, without giving France 
any previous warning, had of themselves made their* invasion 
of Hungary ; Louis XIV was delighted at their success, but never- 
theless disposed, if it went too far, to check them, in order to 
play the part of saviour of Christendom. 

It was fortunate for the Emperor Leopold that he had upon 
the frontiers of Poland an ally of indomitable courage in King 
John Sobieski, and that he foimd the German princes loyal and 
prompt on this occasion, contrary to their custom, in sending 
him succor. Moreover, in Duke Charles of Lorraine he met 
with a skilful general to lead his army. Consternation and con- 
fusion prevailed, however, in Vienna, while the Emperor with 
his court fled to Linz. Many of the inhabitants followed him; 
but the rest, when the first moments of terror had passed, pre- 
pared for the defence, and tiie dilatoriness of the Tur^, who 
amused themselves with pillaging the environs and neighboring 
chSteaux, allowed the Duke of Lorraine to throw twelve thou- 
sand men as a garrison into the city; then, as he was unable with 
his slender force to bar the approach of the Turkish army, he 
kept aloof and waited for the King of Poland. 

Leopold solicited succor on all sides, and the Pope made an 
appeal to the piety of the King of France. Louis XTV, on the 
contrary, was intriguing throughout Europe in order that the 
Chiistiacii princes should not quit thdr attitude of repose, and he 
only oSei^ to the Diet of Ratisbon the aid of his aims on con- 
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diticm that it should recognize the recent usurpations decreed by 
the famous Chambers of Reunion,' and that it should elect his 
son king of the Romans. He reckoned, if it should accept his 
offers, to determine the Turks to retreat and to effect a peace 
which, by bringing the imperial crown into his house, would 
have been the death-stroke for Austria. All these combinations 
miscarried through the devotedness of the Poles. 

When Leopold supplicated Sobieski to come to his aid, Louis 
XrV tried to divert him from it; he reassured him upon the proj- 
ects of the Tmks by a letter of the Sultaii, he made him see his 
real enemies in Austria, Brandenburg, and that power of the 
North, which the Dutch gazettes had begun to call “ His Russian 
Majesty”; he reminded him, in fine, that the house of Austria, 
saved by the French on the day of St. Gothard, had testified its 
gratitude to them by allowing the victors to die of hunger and by 
envenoming their difference with the Porte. But it was all use- 
less; hatred of the infidels prevailed, and the Polish squadrons 
hurried to the deliverance of Vieima. 

Count Rudiger de Starhemberg was made commandant of the 
city, and showed himself alike bold and energetic in everything 
that could contribute to its defence. The Turkish camp en- 
circled Vienna and its suburbs, spreading over the country all 
round to the distance of six leagues. Two days afterward, 
Kara Mustapha opened the trenches, and his artillery battered 
the walls in order to make a breach. Great efforts, moreover, 
were made in digging mines, with the design of blowing up 
bastions or portions of the wall, so that the city might be car- 
ried by assault, wherein the Turks hoped to find an immense 
booty^ But the besieged made an obstinate defence, and ne- 
pairea during the night the damage done on the previous d^. 
During sixty da)rs forty mines and ten coimter-mines were ex- 
ploded; the Turks delivered eighteen assaults, the bea^^ed 
made twenty-four sorties. Each inch of ground was onfy ob- 
tained by dint of a hard and long struggle, in which an equal 
stubbornness both in attack and defence was exhibited. 

The hottest fighting took place at the “Label” bastion, 

* The Chambers of Reunion were special courts established in France 
by Louis XIV (1680). These courts declared for the annexation to 
France of various territories along the eastern frontier.— £ d. 
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around which there was not a foot of groxind that had not been 
steeped in the blood of friend or foe. However, by degrees the 
Turks gdned a few paces ; at the end of August they were lodged 
in the ditches of the city; and on Sq>tember 4th they sprung 
a mine under the “Bourg” bastion; one-half of the dty was 
shaken thereby, and a breach was rent in the bastion wide 
enough for an assault to be delivered, but the enemy was re- 
pulsed. Next day the Turks attacked it with renewed courage, 
but the valor of the besieged baffled the assailants. On Sep- 
tember loth another mine was sprung under the same bastion, 
and the breach was so wide that a battalion might have entered 
it abreast. The danger was extreme, for the garrison was ex- 
hausted by fighting, sickness, and incessant labor. The Count 
de Starhemberg despatched courier after courier to the Duke of 
Lorraine for succor; “There is not a moment to be lost. Mon- 
seigneur,” he wrote, “not a moment;” and Vienna, e^austed, 
saw not yet her liberators arrive. At length, on the 14th, when 
the whole dty was in a stupor in the immediate expectation of 
an attack, a movement was observed in the enemy’s camp which 
atmounced that succor was at hand. At five o’dock in the after- 
noon the Christian army was descried surmounting the Hill of 
Kahlen, and it made its presence known by a salvo of artillery. 
John Sobieski had arrived at the head of a valiant army. The 
Electors of Saxony and of Bavaria with many princes, dukes, 
and margraves of Germany had brought with them fresh troops. 
Charies of Lorraine might then dare to march against the Mos- 
lems, although he had yet only forty-six thousand men. 

The army of Sobieski reax^ed Klosterenburg, Koenigstetten, 
St. Andr€, the Valley of Hagen and Kirling, where it effected 
i^ junction with the Austrians and the Saxons who had sCriived 
tlrere in passing by Hoeflfc. On Sunday, September rsth, in 
the earliest rays of a fine autumnal day, the holy priest Marco 
d’Aviano celebrated mass in the chapel of Kahlenberg, and the 
King of Poland served him during the sacrifice. Afterward, 
Sobieski made his son kneel down and dubbed him a knight in 
remembrance of the great occasion on which he was going to be 
present; then, turning toward his officers, he reminded them of 
the victory of Choczim, adding that the triumph they were 
about to achieve under the walls of Vienna would not only save 
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a dty, but Christendom. Next monung the Christian army 
descended the HQl of Kahlen in order of battle. A salvo of five 
cannon-shot gave the signal for the fight. Sobieski commanded 
die rig^t wing, the Duke of Lorraine the left, undo* whose orders 
served Prince Eugene of Savoy, then aged nineteen. The Elec- 
tor of Bavaria was in the centre. The village of Naussdorf, 
situated upon the Danube, was attacked by the Saxon and im- 
perial troops which formed the left wing, and carried after an 
obstinate resistance. Toward noon the Eling of Poland, having 
descended into the plain with the right wing, at the head of his 
Polish cavalry, attacked the innumerable squadrons of Tiurkish 
horse. Flinging himself upon the enemy’s centre with all the 
fury of a hurricane, he spread confusion in their ranks; but his 
courage carried him too far; he was surrounded and was on the 
point of being overwhelmed by numbers. Then, shouting for 
aid, the german cavalry, whi<^ had followed him, charged the 
enemy at full gallop, delivered the King, and soon put the Turks 
to flight on all sides. The right vring had decided the vic- 
tory; by seven o’clock in the evening the deliverance of \^eii^ 
was achieved. The bodies of more than ten thousand infidee 
strewed the field of battle. 

But all those combats were mere preludes to the great battle 
which must decide the fortune of the war. For the Turkish 
ctop, with its thousands of tents, could still be seen spreading 
around as far as the eye could reach, and its artillery continued 
to play upon the city. The victorious commander-in-chief was 
holding a council of war to decide whether to give battle again 
on that same day, or wait till the morrow to give his troops an 
interval of rest, when a messenger came with the announcement 
that the enemy appeared to be in full flight; and it proved to be 
the fact A panic had seized the Turics, who fled in disorder, 
abandoning their camp and baggage; and soon even those who 
were attackmg the city were seen in full flight with the rest of the 
anny. ■ 

The boo^ found in the Turkish camp was immense: dume 
hundred pieces of heavy artillery, five ttousand tents, tha|^ 
the Grand Vizier with aU the miUtary chests and the 
The treasures amounted to fifteen million crowns; the <tent 
the Vizier alone yielded four hundred thousand crowns.'; Two 
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miUions also were found in the military chest; arms studded 
with predous stones, the equipments B^ra Mustapha, fell 
into the hands of the victors. In their fli^^t the Mussulmans 
threw away arms, baggage, and banners, with the exception of 
the holy standard of the Prophet, which, nevertheless, the im- 
perials pretended to have seiz^. The King of Poland received 
for his share four million florins; and in a letter to his wife — ^the 
sdb delict of his soul, his dear and well-beloved Mariette — ^he 
spealrs of that booty and of the happiness of having delivered 
Vienna. “ All the enany’s camp, ” ^ wrote, “ with the whole of 
his artillery and all his enormous riches, have fallen into our 
hands. We are driving before us a host of camels, mules, and 
Turkish prisoners.” 

Count Starhembeig received the King of Poland in the mag- 
nificent tent of the Grand Vizier and greeted him as a deliverer. 
Next day Sobieski, accompanied by the Elector of Bavaria and 
the different commanders, traversed the city on horseback, pre- 
ceded by a great banner qf doth of gold and two tall gilded 
staves bearing the horse-tails which had been planted in front 
of the Grand Vizier’s tent, as a symbol of supreme command. 
In the Loretto chapel of the Augustins the hero threw himself 
upon his face before the dtar and chanted the T e Deum. Vienna 
was delivered; the flood of Ottomans, that had beaten against 
its walls one hundred fifty-four years previously, had returned 
more furiously, more menacing still, against that dignified 
protectress of European dvilization, but this time it had been 
repelled never to return. 

Thus vanished the insane hopes of the Grand Vizier. If 
Demetrius Cantemir may be. believed, Kara Mustapha had de- 
sired to capture Vienna to appropriate it to himself and found in 
the West an empire of which he would have been the sovereign. 
“That subject,” says the historian, “who only held his power 
from the Sultan, despised in his heart the Sultan himself; and 
as he found himself at- the head of all the disdplined troops of 
the empire, he looked upon his master as a shadow denuded of 
strength and substance, who, being very inferior in courage to him, 
cotfld never oppose to him an army Hke that which was under 
his (XMnmand. For all that concerned the Emperor of Germany, 
he appeared still less to be feared: being a prince bare and 
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despoiled so soon as he should have lost Vienna. It was thus 
that Kara Mustapha reasoned within himself. 

“Already he casts his eyes over the treasures which he has in 
his possession; with the money of the Sultan he has also broi^t 
his own; all that of the German princes is going to be his; for he 
believes that it is amassed in the dty he is besieging. If he needs 
support, he reckons upon the different governors of Hungary as 
devoted to his interests; these are his creatures, whom he has put 
into their posts during the seven years of his vizierate; not one of 
those functionaries dare offer an obstacle to the elevation of his 
benefactor. Ibrahim Pacha, Beylefbey of Buda, keeps him in 
suspense by reason of the influence that his fame gives him over 
the army and over Hungary; he must be won over before all 
else, as well as the chief officers of the janizaries and the spahis. 
Ibrahim shall be made King of Hungary. The different prov- 
inces comprised in that kingdom shall be divided into Hmars 
for appaflkge of the spahis, and all the rest of the soldiery shall 
have establishments in the towns, as so many new colonies; to 
them shall be assigned the lands of the old in^bitants, who will 
be driven out or reduced to slavery. He reserves for himself 
the title of Sultan, his share shall be all Germany as far as the 
frontiers of France, with Transylvania and Poland, which he 
intends to render subject or at least make tributary the year fol- 
lowing.” Such are the projects that Cantemir attributes to 
Kara Mustapha; the intervention of Sobieski caused these chi- 
merical plans quickly to vanish. 

The Emperor Leopold, who returned to Vienna on Septem- 
ber i6th, instead of expressing his thanks and gratitude to the 
commanders who had rescued his capital, received than with 
the haughty and repulsive coldness prescribed by the etiquette 
of the imperial court. Sobieski nevertheless continued his ser- 
vices by pursuing the retreating Turks. Awakened from his 
dream of self-exaltation, the Grand Vizier retook the road 
toward Turkey, directing his steps to the Raab, where he raU^ 
the remnants of his army. Thence he marched toward 
and attacked by the way the Styiian town of Lilenfeld; he was 
repulsed by the prelate Matthias Kalweis, and avenged himself 
for that fresh check by devastating Lower S^inia. He qossed 
the Danube by a bridge of boats at Paikany; but the Poles 
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vigorously disputed the passage with him, and he again lost more 
than eight thousand men taken or slain by the Christians. 
Shortly after, the fortress of Gran opened its gates to Kara Mus- 
tapha. The Grand Vizier barbarously put to death the officers 
who had signed the capitulation; he threw upon his generals 
the responsibility of his reverses, and thought to stifle in blood 
the murmurs of his accusers. The army marched in disorder 
as though struck with a panic terror. Kara Mustapha wished 
that a Jew whom he despatched to Belgrad should be escorted 
by a troop of horsemen. “ I have no need of an escort, ” replied 
the Jew: “I have only to wear my cap in the German fashion, 
and not a Turk will touch me. ” 

The enemies of the Grand Vizier, however, conspired to 
effect his ruin at Constantinople; and the results of the cam- 
paign justified the predictions of the party of peace. Mahomet 
IV, enraged at these disasters, sent his grand chamberlain to Bel- 
grad with orders to bring back the head of the Vizier (1683): 
it was, in fact, brought to the Sultan in a silver dish. 



MONMOimrS REBELUON 

AJD. 1685 

GILBERT BURNET 

James II was scarcely seated on the English throne in 1685 when se- 
rious disturbances began in his realm. The King had inherited the pe- 
culiar traits of the Stuarts. His first purpose was to overcome the Par- 
liamentary power and make himself absolute ruler. He was likewise a 
Roman Catholic, and one of his objects was the suppression of English 
Protestantism. 

During the first days of his reign the Protestant peasants in the west 
of England rose in revolt. They supported the claims of James Fitzroy, 
Duke of Monmouth, to the throne. Monmouth was the (reputed) illegit- 
imate sompf Charles II and Lucy Walters. With other exiled malcbn- 
tents, English and Scotch, he had taken refuge in Holland. One of those 
exiled was the Earl of Aigyle, whose father had figured prominently on 
the side of the Scottish Presbyterians against Charles L 

Owing to national jealousy, the English and Scotch in Holland could 
not act in unison, but all were determined to strike against James. Two 
expeditions were planned — one under Argyle, who expected to find forces 
awaiting him in Scotland ; the other under Monmouth, whose adherents 
were to join him in the west of England. 

Aigyle *s attempt miscarried through disagreement among the leaders, 
and the Earl was taken and beheaded, June 30, 1685. What befell the 
enterprise of Monmouth is told by Bishop Burnet, a contemporary histo- 
rian. Monmouth was executed July 15, 1685, and in the triads known as 
the ** Bloody Assizes,^ presided over by the brutal Geoige JefiEreys, some 
three himdred of the Duke’s followers were condemned to death, and 
more than a thousand otherwise punished. 

A S soon as Lord Argyle sailed for Scotland, Monmouth set 
^ about his design with as much haste as possible. Arms 
were brought and a ship was freighted for Bilbao in Spain. BSe 
pawned all his jewels, but these could not raise mudi, and ho 
money was sent to him out of England. So he was hunied intp 
an ill-designed invasion. The whole company consulted bat hf 
eighty-two persons. They were all faithful to one another. But 
some spies whcon Shelton, the new envoy, set on woric, acpt Him 
the notice of a suspected ship sdling out of Anstodaia with 
arms. 


* 7 * 
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Sheltcm neither understood the la'ws of Holland nor advised 
with those who did ; otherwise he would have carried with him an 
order hxan the admiralty of Holland, that sat at The Hague, to be 
made use of as the occasion should require. When he came to 
Amsterdam, and applied himself to the ma^trates there, desir- 
ing them to stop and search the ship that he named, they found 
the ship was already sailed out of their port and their jurisdiction 
went no further. So he was forced to send to the admiralty at 
The Hague. But those on board, hearing what he was come for, 
made all possible haste. And, the wind favoring them, they got 
out of the Texel before the order desired could be brought from 
The Hague. After a prosperous course, the Duke landed at 
Lyme in Dorsetshire (Jime ii, 1685) ; and he with his small com- 
pany came ashore with some order, but with too much daylight, 
vdiich discovered how few they were. 

The alarm was brought hot to London, where, upoi),the gen- 
eral report and belief of the thing, an act of attainder passed both 
Houses in one day; some small opposition being made by the 
Earl of Anglesey, because the evidence did not seem clear enough 
for so severe a sentence, which was grotmded on the notoriety of 
the thing. The sum of five thousand pounds was set on his head. 
And with that the session of Parliament ended; which was no 
small happiness to the nation, such a body of men being dismissed 
with doing so little hurt The D\ike of Monmouth’s manifesto 
was long and ill-penned — ^full of much black and dull malice. 

It charged the King with the burning of London, the popish 
plot, Godfrey’s murder, and the Earl of Essex’s death; and to 
crown all, it was pretended that the late King was poisoned by 
his orders: it was set forth that the King’s religion made him in- 
capaMe of the crown; that three subsequent houses of commons 
had voted his exclusion : the taking away of the old charters, and 
an the hard things done in the last reign, were laid to his charge: 
the elections of the present parliament were also set forth very 
odiously, with great indecency of style; the nation was also ap- 
pealed to, when met in a free parliament, to judge of the Duke’s 
own pretensions; * and aU sort of liberty, both in temporals and 
si^tuals, was prcanised to persons of all persuasions. 

' He aMerted that his modier had been the lawful wife of his father. 
—Ed. 
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Upon the Duke of Monmouth’s landing, many of the countiy 
people came in to join him, but very few of the gently. He had 
quickly men enough about him to use all his arms. The Duke 
of Albemarle, as lord lieutenant of Devonshire, was sent down 
to raise the militia, and with them to make head against him. 
But their ill-affection appeared very evident; many deserted, and 
all were cold in the service. The Duke of Monmouth had the 
whole coimtry open to him for almost a fortnight, during which 
time he was very diligent in training and animating his men. 
His own behavior was so gentle and obliging that he was master 
of all their hearts as much as was possible. But he quickly 
found what it was to be at the head of undisciplined men, that 
knew noting of war, and that were not to be used with rigor. 
Soon after their landing. Lord Grey was sent out with a small 
party. He saw a few of the militia, and he ran for it; but his 
men stood, and the militia ran from them. Lord Grey brought 
a false alarm, that was soon found to be so, for the men whom 
their leader had abandoned came back in good order. The 
Duke of Monmouth was struck with this when he found that the 
person on whom he depended most, and for whom he designed 
the command of the horse, had already made himself infamous 
by his cowardice. He intended to join Fletcher with him in that 
command. But an unhappy accident made it not conveni^t to 
keep him longer about him. He sent him out on another party, 
and he, not being yet furnished with a horse, took the horse of 
one who had brought in a great body of men from Taunton. 
He was not in the way, so Fletcher not seeing him to ask tus leave, 
thought that all things were to be in common among them that 
could advance the service. 

After Fletcher had ridden about as he was ordered, as he re- 
turned, the owner of the horse he rode on — ^wfao was a rou^ and 
ill-bred man — ^reproached him in very injurious terms for takmg 
out his horse without his leave. Fletcher bore this longer Utan 
could have been expected &om one of his impetuous temper. 
But the other persisted in giving him foul language, and offered 
a switch or a cudgel, upon which he discharged his pistol at him 
and shot him dead. He went and gave the Duke of Mpnptouffi 
an account of this, who saw it was impossibie to keep him I<mger 
about him without disgusting and loang the country peo{|e who 
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were coming in a body to donand justice. So he advised him to 
go aboard the ship and to sail on to Spain iRdiither she was boimd. 
By thb means he was preserved for tl^t time. 

Ferguson ran among the people with aQ the fury of an en- 
raged man that affected to p^ for an enthusiast, thou^ all his 
performances that way were forced and dry. The D4ke of Mon- 
mouth’s great error was that he did not in the first heat venture 
on some hardy action and then march either to Exeter or Bristol ; 
where as he would have found much wealth, so he would have 
gained some reputation by it. But he lingered in exercising his 
men and stayed too long in the neighborhood of Lyme. 

By this means the King had time both to bring troops out of 
Scothmd, after Argyle was taken, and to send to Holland for the 
English and Scotch regiments that were in the service of the 
states; which the Prince sent over very readily and offered his 
own person, and a greater force, if it were necessary. iThe King 
received this with great expressions of acknowledgment and 
kindness. It was very visible that he was much distracted in 
his thou^ts, and that, what appearance of courage soever he 
might put on, he was inwardly full of apprehensions and fears. 
He dare not accept of the offer of assistance that the French made 
him; for by that he would have lost the hearts of the English 
nation, and he had no mind to be so much obliged to the Prince 
of Orange or to let him into his counsels or affairs. Prince 
George committed a great error in not asking the command of the 
army; for the conunand, how much soever he might have been 
bound to the counsels of others, would have given him some 
lustre; whereas his staying at home in such times of danger 
brought him under much neglect. 

The King could not choose worse than he did when he gave 
the command to the Earl of Feversham, who was a Frenchman 
by birth — ^amd nephew to M. de Turenne. Both his brothers 
changing religion — though he continued still a Protestant — ^made 
that his religion was not much trusted to. He was an honest, 
brave, and good-natured man, but weak to a degree not easy to 
be conceived. And he conducted matters so ill that every step 
he made was like to prove fatal to the ELing’s service. He had 
no parties abroad. He got no intelligence, and was almost sur- 
prised and like to be defeated, when he seemed to be under no 
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apprdiension, but was abed without any care or order. So that 
if the Duke of Monmouth had got but a very small number of 
good soldiers about him, the King’s affairs wodd have fallen into 
great disorder. 

The Duke of Monmouth had almost surprised Lord Fever- 
sham and IBI about him while they were abed. He got in between 
two bodies, into which the ariny lay divided. He now saw his 
error in lingering so long. He began to want bread, and to be so 
straitened that there was a necessity of pushing for a speedy de- 
cision. He was so misled in his march that he lost an hour’s 
time, and when he came near the army there was an inconsider- 
able ditch, in the passing which he lost so much more time that 
the officers had leisure to rise and be dressed, now they had the 
alarm. And they put themselves in order. Yet the Duke of 
Monmouth’s foot stood longer and fought better than could 
have been expected; especially, f^hen the small body of horse 
they had, ran upon the ^t chuge, the blame of which was cast 
on Lord Grey. 

The foot being thus forsaken and galled by the cannon, did 
run at last. About a thousand of them were killed on the spot, 
and fifteen hundred were taken prisoners. Their nmnbers, when 
fullest, were between five and six thousand. 

The Duke of Monmouth left the field ’ too soon for a man of 
courage who had such high pretensions ; for a few days before he 
had suffered himself to be called king, which did him no service, 
»even among those that followed him. He rode toward Dorset- 
shire ; and when his horse could carry him no further he changed 
clothes with a shepherd and went as far as his legs could carry 
him, being accompanied only by a German whom he had brought 
over with him. At last, when he could go no forther, th^ lay down 
in a field where there was hay and straw, with which they cov- 
ered thernselves, so that they hoped to lie there unseen till ni^t 
Parties went out on all hands to take prisoners. The shepherd 
was found by Lord Lumley in the Duke of Monmouth’s d^es. 
So this put ffiem on his track, and having some dogs with diem, 
they followed the scent, and came to the place where the German 
was first discovered. And he immediately pointed to the {dace 

' This engagement took place at Ledgemoor, Somenet, 1685. 
—Ed. 
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ipeit the' Duke of Moomoufh lay. * So he was taken in a very 
hkdioeotdieas im4 

, body :was quite sunk with &tigtie, and his mind was‘now 
ao idW thatite his life in a majmjer'tliat agreed iU with the 

of the iofmet parts of it He>.callod lor j>en, ink, and 
and wrote to the Earl of Eeiersham, thid b^ to the 
QtK^ ami the Queor dowager, to i^rcede with the for 
his life. The King’s temper, as weft as his^iterest,' made it so 
impossible to hcq>e fEH* that, that it showed a grea| meaimess in 
him to ask it in such terms as he used In his letters. He was car- 
ried up to WhitdbaU, where the Kmg examined him in person, 
whidi was thou|^t very indecent .he .was resolved not to 
pardon him.* He made new and uhbbdchning submissions, and 
insinuated a readiness to change hil religion; for, he said, the 
King knew what his first education was in religion. There were 
no discoa^es to he gdl from him; Idr the attempt wa%,too rash 
to be wdi conoffted, or to be deep laid that many were in- 
volved in the guilt of it. He •was exaiHincd on Monday, and 
orders were given for his execution on Wednesday. 

Turner and Ken, the Bishops of Ely and of Bath and Wells, 
were ordered to wait on him. Bbt he called for Dr. Tennison. 
The tnshops studied to convince him of the sin of rebellion. He 
answered, he was sony for the bldod that was shed in it, but he 
did not seem to repent of the design. • Yet he confessed that his 
father had often told him that thepe was no truth in the reports 
of his having married his mother. This he set under his hand, 
probaldy for his children’s sake, who were then prisoners in the 
Tower, tlmt so they mi^t iK>t be ill-used on his accormt. He 
i^wed a great neglect of bis duchess, ^^d her resentments 
for hia course cd life with Lady Wentworth wrought so much on 
her ^at she seemed not to have any of that tenderness left that 
became her sex and his present drcumstancesi^for when he de- 
sirdl to ppeak privatdy with her she would have Vtitnesses to hear 

' The Bdce Of Momnouth preued extremely that the King would ace 
him, Wheno* toe King condude4 he had sometoing to say to him that he 
tell to nobody else; bat when be found it epded in nothing but 
Ipwfr pnbtoiidwi than he either expeedd or desired, be told him plainly 
he haiiit jmt it out o^ his power to pardon him by hitving procIain|ed him- 
self lto%. • ’l^ps may die moat innocent actions of a atan’s life bo some- 
tilitoa Miied|o his disadvantage.— Ei>. 

B., XII.— IS... 
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all that passed, to justify hersdf, and to preserve her family. 

parted very coldly. He (mfy recommended to her the rear- 
ing of their children in the Protestant rdigum. 

The bishops continued still to press on him a deq> sense of 
the sin of rebellion ; at which he grew so uneasy that he desired 
them to speak to him of other matters. They next charged him 
with the sin of living with Lady Wentworth, as hehad done. In 
that he justified himself; he h^ married his duchess too young 
to give a true consent; he said that lady was a pious worthy 
woman, and that he had never lived so well, in all respects, as 
since his engagements with her. All the pains they took to con- 
vince him of the unlawfulness of that course of life had no effect. 
They did certainly very well in discharging their consciences and 
speaJung so plainly to him. But they did very ill to talk so mudi 
of this matter and to make it so public, as they did, for divines 
ought opt to repeat what they say to dying penitoits no more 
than what the penitents say to them. By this means the Didce 
of Monmouth had little satisfaction in them and they had as lit- 
tle in him. 

He was much better pleased with Dr. Tennison, who did very 
plainly speak to him with relation to his public actings and to 
his course of life; but he did it in a softer and less peremptory 
maimer. And having said all that he thought proper, he left 
those points, in which he saw he could not convince him, to his 
own conscience, and turned to other things fit to be laid before a 
dying man. The Duke begged one day more of life with such 
repeated earnestness that as the King was much blamed for de- 
nying so small a favor, so it gave occasion to others to believe that 
he had some hope fyom astrologers that if he outlived that day 
he might have a better fate. As bng as he fancied there was any 
hope, he was too much unsettled in his mind to be capaMe of 
anything. 

But when he saw all was to no purpose and that he must die 
he complained a little that his death was hurried on so bst. But 
all on a sudden he came into a composure of mind that surprised 
those that saw it. There was no affectation in it BSs vvhole 
behavicMT was easy and calm, not without a decent dreerfulness. 
He prayed God to forgive all his sins, unknown as well as known. 
He seemed confident of the mercies of God, and that he foing 
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to be happy with him. And he went to the place of execution 
on Tower Hill with an air of undisturbed courage that was grave 
and composed. He said little there, only that he was sorry for 
the Mood that was shed, but he had ever meant well to the nation. 
When he saw the axe be touched it and said it was not sharp 
enou{^. He gave the hangman but half the reward he intended, 
and said if he cut off his head cleverly, and not so butcherly as 
he did the Lord Russell’s, his man would give him the rest. 

The executioner was in great disorder, trembling all over; 
so he gave him two or three strokes without being able to finish 
the matter and then flung the axe out of his hand. But the sheriff 
forced him to take it up; and at three or four more strokes he 
severed his head from his body and both were presently buried 
in the chapel of the Tower. Thus lived and died this unfortunate 
young man. He had several good qualities in him, and some 
that were as bad. He was soft and gentle even to excess^nd too 
easy to those who had credit with him. He was both sincere and 
go(^-natured, and understood war well But he was too much 
given to pleasure and to favorites. 
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AJJ. i68s 

BON LOUIS HENRI MARTIN 

It was one of the glories of Heniy of Navarre to end the religious 
wars of France by publishing the Edict of Nantes (1598), which placed 
Catholics and Protestants on a practically equal footing as subjects. By 
the revocation of that edict, in 1685, Louis XIV opened the way for fresh 
persecution of the Huguenots. Of the hundreds of thousands whom the 
King and his agents then caused to dee the country and seek civil and 
religious liberty in other lands, many crossed the sea and settled in the 
colonies of North America, especially in South Carolina. 

By rewoking the Edict of Nantes Louis XIV arrayed ag^ainst himself 
all the Protestant countries of Europe. By seizures of territory he alsp 
offended Catholic states. In 1686 the League of Augsburg combined the 
greater part of Europe for resisting his encroachments. 

This period of the Huguenots of the Dispersion was marked by 
complicated strifes in politics, religion, and philosophy. It was one of 
the most reactionary epochs in French history. No writer has better 
depicted the time, with the severities, atrocities, and effects of the revo> 
cation of the great edict, than Martin, the celebrated historian of his 
country. 

COR many years the government of Louis XIV had been act- 
^ ing toward the Reformation as toward a victim entangled 
in a noose which is drawn tighter and tighter till it strangles its 
prey. In 1683 the oppressed had finally lost patience, and their 
partial attempts at resistance, disavowed by the most distin- 
guished of their brethren, had been stiffed in blood. After the 
truce of Ratisbon, declarations and decrees hostile to Protestant- 
ism succeeded each other widi frightful rapidity; nothing else 
was seen in the official gazette. Protestant ministers Were pro- 
hibit officiating longer than three yeara in the same 
chumh (August, 1684); Protestant individuak ww forbidden 
to give asylmn to their sick coreligionists; the sick who were not 
treated at home were required to go to the hosphals, where, they 
were put in the hands of churchmen. A beautiful and pouching 
request, written by Pastor Claude, was in vain presentQ|l to the 
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King in January, 1685. Each day behdd some Protestant 
church closed for contraventions either imaginary or fraudu- 
lently fabricated by persecutors. It was enough that the child 
of a “convert” or a bastard (all bastards were reputed Catholic) 
dioUld enter a Protestant church for the exercise of worship, to 
be interdicted there. 

If this state of things had continued long, not a single Prot- 
estant church would have been left. The Protestant academy 
or university of Saumur, which had formed so many eminent 
theologians and orators, was closed; the ministers were sub- 
jected to the villein tax for their real estate (January, 1685). 
The quinqueimial assanbly of the clergy, held in May, presented 
to the King a multitude of new demands against the heretics; 
among^ others, for the establishment of penalties against the 
“converts” who did not fulfil their duties as Catholics. The 
penalty of death, which had been decreed against emigiants, was 
commuted into perpetual confinement in the galleys, by the re- 
quest of the clergy. The first penalty had been little more than 
a threat; the second, which confounded with the vilest mis- 
creants, unfortunates guilty of having desired to fiee from perse- 
cution, was to be applied in the sternest reality! It was extended 
to Protestants living in France who should authorize their chil- 
dren to many foreigners. It was interdicted to Reformers to 
follow the occupation of printer or bookseller. It was forbidden 
to confer cm them degrees in arts, law, or medicine. Protestant 
orjdians could have only Catholic guardians. Half of the goods 
of emigrants was promised to informers. It was forbidden to 
Reformers to prea^ or write against Catholicism (July, August, 
1685). 

A multitude of Protestant churches had been demolished, 
and the inhabitants of places where worship had been suppressed 
were prc^bited from going to churches in places where it was 
stiU permitted. Grave difficulties resulted with respect to the 
principal acts of civil life, which, among Protestants as among 
Catholics, owed their authenticity only to the intervention of 
ministers of rdigion. A decree in cormcil of September 15, 
1685, enacted that, in places deprived of the exercise of worship, 
a pastor chosen by the intendant of the generality should cele- 
brate, in the presmce of relatives only, the marriages of Reform- 
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ers; tliat thdr baas should be published to the oongre^tioDti 
and the r^istries of their marriages entered on the rolls of the 
local court Similar decrees had been issued ccmcemiag bap- 
tkms and burials. Hitherto Protestantism bad been struck 
right and left with all kinds of weapons, without any my definite 
method: these decrees seemed to indicate a definite plan; that 
is, the suppression of external worship, with a certain tolerance, 
at least provisionally, for conscience, and a kind ol dvil state 
separately constituted for obstinate Protestants. 

This plan had, in fact, been debated in coundL “The 
King,” wrote Madame de Maintenon, August 13, 1684, “has it 
in mind to work for the entire conversion of heretics; he has fre- 
quent conferences for this piupose with M. le Tellier and M. de 
Chateauneuf (the secretary of state charged with the a^^airs of 
the so-called Reformed religion), in which they wish to persuade 
me to taAe part M. de Chateauneuf has proposed means that 
are unsuitable. Things must not be hastened. It is necessary 
to convert, not to persecute. M. de Louvois prefers mild measures 
which do not accord with his nature and his eagerness to see 
things ended.” 

The means proposed by Chfiteauneuf was apparently the im- 
mediate revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which was judged 
premature. As to the “mildness” of Louvois, it was soon seen 
in operation. Louvois pretended to be moderate, lest the King, 
through scruples of humanity, should hesitate to confer on him 
the management of the affair. He had his plan ready: it was to 
recur to the “salutary constraint” already tried in 1681 by the 
instrumentality of soldiers to the Dragonade. Odbert was no 
longer at hand to interpose obstacles to this. 

Louvois had persuaded the King diat in the moral situation 
of Prot^tant communities it would be enough “to show them 
the troops,” to compel them to abjme. TIm tnx^ bad been 
“shown,” therefore, to the Reformers of B^am; the intmdant of 
that province, Foucault, had onne to Paris to concert with the 
minister the management of the enterprise; Louvois could not 
have found a fitter instrument than this pitil^ and indefadgalde 
man, who had the soul of an inquiator undo: the garb a {diant 
courtier. On his return bxnn Paris, Foucault, sec o nded hy ^ 
Parliament of Pan and the clergy, b^;an by the demofeon, on 
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account of “contravoitions,” of fifteen out of twenty Protestant 
churdbes that remained in B€am, and the “conversion” of eleven 
hundred persons in two months (Februaty-April, 1685). He 
then called for the asastance of the army to complete the work, 
promising “to keep a ti^t rein over the soldiers, so that they 
should do no violence.” This was for the purpose of allaying 
the scruples of the King. The troops were therefore concen- 
trated in the cities and villages filled with Reformers; the five 
remaining Protestant churches shared the fiite of the rest, and 
the pastors were banished, some to a distance of six leagues from 
their demoli^ed churches, others beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Pau. 

Terror flew before the soldiers; as soon as the scarlet uni- 
forms and the high caps of the dragoons were descried, corpora- 
tions, whole cities, sent their submission to the intendant. An 
almost universal panic chilled all hearts. The mass of Re- 
formers »gned or verbally accepted a confession of the< 7 .atholic 
faith, suffered themselves to be led to the church, bowed their 
heads to the benediction of the bishop or the missionary, and can- 
non and bonfires celebrated the “happy reconciliation.” Prot- 
estants who had hoped to find a refuge in liberty of conscience 
without extenud worship saw this hope vanish. Foucault paid 
no attention to the decrees in council that regulated the bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials of Protestants, because, he said in 
a despatch to the minister, “in the present disposition to general 
and speedy conversion, this would expose those who waver, and 
harden the obstinate.” The council issued a new order con- 
firmatory of the preceding ones, and specially for B6am. Fou- 
cault, according to his own words, “did not judge proper to ex- 
ecute it.” This insolence went tmpunished. Success justified 
everydiing. Before the end of August the twenty-two thousand 
Protestants of B<am were “converted,” save a few hundred. 
Foucault, in his Memoirs, In which he exhibits his triumphs 
with cynicism, does not, however, avow all the means. Although 
he that “the distribution of money drew many souls to 

the Church,” he does not say how he kept his promise of prevent- 
ing the “soldiers frnm doii^ any violence.” He does not recount 
the brutalities, the devastations, the tortures resorted to against 
the tefractoiy, the outrages to women, nor how these soldiers 
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took turns from hour to hour to hinder their hosts frx>m sleeping 
during entire weeks till diese unfcMrtunates, stupefied, delirious, 
signed an abjuration. 

The King saw only the result The resolution was taken to 
send everywhere these “booted missionaries” who had succeeded 
so well in B6am. Louvois sent on the part of the King, July 
31st a command to the Marquis de Bothers, their general, to 
lead them into Guienne, and “ to quarter them all cm the Reform- 
ers”; “observing to endeavor to Himinish the number of Re- 
formers in such a manner that in each community the Catholics 
shall be twice or three times more numerous than they; so that 
when, in due time, his majesty shall wish no longer to permit the 
exercise of this religion in his kingdom, he may no kniger have to 
apprehend that the small number that shall remain can under- 
take anything.” The troops were to be withdrawn as fast as 
this object should be obtained in each place, without undertak- 
ing to convert all at once. The ministers should be driven out 
of the cormtiy, and by no means should they be retained by 
force ; the pastors absent, the flocks could more easily be brou^t 
to reason. The soldiers were to commit “no other disorders 
than to levy (daily) twenty sous for each horseman or dragoon, 
and ten sous for e^ foot-soldier.” Excesses were to be severely 
punished. Louvois, in another letter, warned the general not to 
yield to all the suggestions of the ecclesiastics, nor even of the 
intendants. They did not calculate on being able to proceed so 
rapidly as in B^m. 

These instructions show precisely, not adiat was done, but 
what the King wished should be done. The subalterns, sure of 
immunity in case of success, acted more in accordance with the 
spirit of Louvois than according to the words dictated by Louis. 
The King, when by chance he heard that his orders had been 
transcended, rarely chastised the transgressor, lest it might be 
“said to the Reformers that his majesty disapproves of whatso- 
ever has been done to convert them.” Louis XIV, therefore, 
cannot repudiate, before history, his share of this terrible re- 
sponsibility. 

The result exceeded the hopes of the King and of Louvois. 
Guienne yelded as easily as B^am. The Churdi 4^ Mc^tauban, 
the head-quarters of the Reformation in this r^on, “r6- 
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united” in great majority, after several days of military vexa- 
tions; Bergerac held out a little longer; then all collective resist- 
ance ceased. The cities and villages, for tm or twelve leagues 
around, sent to the military leaders their prcnnises of abjuration. 
In three weeks there were sixty thousand conversions in the dis- 
trict of Bordeaux or Lower Guieime, twenty thousand in that of 
Montauban or Upper Guierme. According to the reports of 
Boufflers, Louvois, September 7th, reckoned that before the end 
of die nionth there would not remain in Lower Guienne ten 
thousand Reformers out of the one hundred fifty thousand foimd 
there August rsth. “There is not a courier,” wrote Madame 
de Maintenon, September 26th, “that does not bring the King 
great causes of joy; to wit, news of conversions by thousands.” 
The only resistance that they deigned to notice here and there 
was that of certain provincial gentlemen, of simple and rigid 
habits, less disposed than the court nobility to sacrifice their 
faith to interest and vanity. 

Guienne subjected, the army of B6am was marched, a part 
into Limousin, Saintonge, and Poitou, a part into Languedoc. 
Poitou, already “dragooned” in i68t by the.intendant Marillac, 
had just been so well labored with by Marillac’s successor, 
Lamoignon de Basville, aided by some troops, that Foucault, 
sent from B^rn into ?oitou, foimd nothing more to glean. 
The King even caused Louvois to recommend that they should 
not undertake to convert all the Reformers at once, lest the rich 
and powerful families, who had in their hands the commerce of 
those regions, should avail themselves of the proximity of the sea 
to take flight (September 8th). Basville, a great administrator, 
but harshly inflexible, was sent from Poitou into Lower Langue- 
doc, in the first part of September, in order to cooperate there 
with the Duke de Noailles, gUvemor of the province. The in- 
tendant of Lower Languedoc, D’Aguesseau, although he had 
zealously cooperated in all the restrictive measures of the Re- 
formed worship, had asked for his recall as soon as he had seen 
that the King was determined on the employment of military 
force; convinced that this determination would not be less fatal 
to idig^on than to the country, he retired, broken-hearted, his 
spirit troubled for the future. 

The conversion of Languedoc seemed a great undertaking. 
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The mass of Protestants, nearly all ctmceatrated in Lower 
LaoguedoCt aod in the mountainous regions adjmning, was esti- 
mated at more than two hundred forty thousand souls; these 
people, more ardent, more constant th a n the mobile and seep* 
deal Gascons, did not seem capable of so easUy abandoning their 
belief. The result, however, was the same as elsewhere. Nimes 
and Montpellier followed the example of Montauban. The 
quartering of a hundred soldiers in their houses quickly reduced 
the notables of Nimes; in this diocese alone, the principal centre 
of Protestantism, sixty thousand souls abjured in three days. 
Several of the leading ministers did the same. From Nimes &e 
Due de Noailles led the troops into the mountains. CIvennes 
and Gevaudan submitted to invasion like the rest, as the armed 
mission advanced from valley to valley. These cantons were 
still under the terror of the sanguinary repressions of 1683, and 
had been disarmed, as far as it was possible, as well as all Lower 
Lemguedoc. Noailles, in the earlier part of October, wrote to 
Louvois that he would answer “upon his head” that, before the 
end of November, the province would contain no more Hugue- 
nots. If we are to believe his letters, prepared for the eyes of the 
King, everything must have taken place “with all possible wis- 
dom and discipline”; but the Chancellor d’Aguesseau, in the 
,“ life ” of his father, the intendant, teaches us what we are to think 
of it. “The manner in which this miracle was wrought,” he 
says, “the singular facts that were recounted to us day by day, 
would have sufficed to pierce a heart less religious than that of 
my father 1 ” Noailles himself, in a confidential letter, an- 
noimced to Louvois that he would ere long send “some capable 
men to answer about any matters which he desired to know, and 
about which he could not write.” There was a half tacit under- 
standing established between the minister, the military chiefs, 
and the intendants. The King, in their opinion, desired the end 
without sufficiently desiring the means. 

Dauphiny, Limousin, La Rochelle, that holy Tion of the 
Huguenots, all yielded at the same time. Louis was intoxicated. 

It had sufficed for him to say a word, to lay his hand upon the 
hilt of his sword, to make those fierce Huguenots, who had for- 
merly worn out so many armies, and had forced so nudiy kings 
to capitulate before their rebellions, fall at his feet the fek 
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of the Chuidiu Who would henceforth dare to doubt his divine 
mission and his infallible genius I 

Not that liouis, nor especially those that surrounded him, 
pieds^ bdicved that tenor produced the effects of grace, or 
that timumerable converaons were sincere; but they saw 
in tins the exdnction of all strong conviction among the heretics, 
the moral exhaustion of an expiring sect. “The children at 
least wDl be Catholics, if the fathers are hypocrites,” wrote 
Madame de Maintenon. At present it was necessary to com- 
plete the work and to prevent dangerous relapses in these sub- 
jugated multitudes. It was necessary to put to flight as quickly 
as possible the “false pastors” who might again lead their old 
flocks astray, and to make the law conform to the fact, by 
solemnly revoking the concessions formerly wrung by powerful 
and armed heresy from the feebleness of the ruling power. 
Louis had long preserved some scruples about the viqjation of 
engagements entered into by his grandfather Henry IV, but his 
last doubts had been set at rest, several months since, by a 
“special council of conscience,” composed of two theologians 
and two jurisconsults, who had decided that he might and should 
revoke tiie Eklict of Nantes. The names of the men who 
took upon themselves the consequences of such a decision have 
remained unknown: doubtless the confessor La Chaise was one 
of the theologians; who was the other? The Archbishop of 
Paris, Harlai, was not, perhaps, in sufficient esteem, on account 
of his habits. The great name of the Bishop of Meaux natu- 
rally presents itself to the mind; but neither the correspondence 
of Bossuet nor the documents relating to his life throw any 
light on this subject, and we know not whether a direct and 
material reqmnsibility must be added to the moral responsi- 
bility with which the mam'tns of Bossuet and the spirit of his 
works burden his memory. 

After the “ council of conscience,” the council of the King was 
convened for a definitive deliberation in the earlier part of Oc- 
tober. Some of the ministers, apparently the two Colberts, 
Seignelai, and Croissi, insinuated that it would be better not to 
be precipitate. The Dauphin, a young prince of twenty-four, 
who resembled, in his imdefined character, his grandfather more 
th uT i his father, and who was destined to remain always as it were 
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lost in the sjdendid halo of Louis the Gmti i f ttemp ted an inter- 
vention that deserws to rescue bb name hxttn cldivunju. “He 
represented, hom an anonymous mem o r ial that bad been ad- 
dressed to Mm the evening before, that it tras, periraps, to be 
apprehended that the Huguoiots mii^t take up aims;” “that 
in case they did not dare to do this, a great number would leave 
the kingdom, which would injure commerce and agricukure, and 
thereby even weaken the state.” The King replied that be bad 
foreseen all and provided for all, that nothing in the world would 
be more painful to him than to shed a drop of the bMod of his sub- 
jects, but that he had armies and good generals wMnn he would 
employ, in case of necessity, against rebels who desired their own 
destruction. As to the argument of interest, he judged it little 
worthy of consideration, compared with the advantages of an 
undertaking that would restore to religion its splendor, to the 
state its^ tranquillity, and to authority all its ri^ts. The sup- 
pression of the Edict of Nantes was resolved upon without fur- 
ther opposition. 

Father la Chaise and Louvois, according to their ecclesias- 
tical and military correspondence, had promised that it should 
not even cost the drop of blood of wMch the Eing spoke. The 
aged Chancellor le Tellier, already a prey to the nudady that was 
to bring Mm to Ms grave, drew up with trembling hand the hital 
declaration, wMch the King signed October ryth. 

Louis professed in this preamble to do nothing but continue 
the pious designs of Ms grandfather and his Mther for the reunion 
of their subjects to the Church. He spoke of die “ perpetual and 
irrevocable” edict of Henry IV as a temporary regulation. 
“Our cares,” he said, “since the truce that we Mdlitated for 
this purpose, have had the effect that we proposed to ourselves, 
since the better and the greater part of our subjects of the so- 
called Reformed religion have embraced the Catholic; and in- 
asmuch as by reason of tMs the execution of the Edict of Nantes ” 
“remains useless, we have judged that we could not do better, in 
order wholly to efface the memory of evils that this folse religion 
had caused in our kingdom, than oitirely to revoke the said 
Edict of Nantes and all that has bear dtme since in favor of the 
said religion.” ^ 

The order followed to demolish unceasmgly all the ^druicheB 
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of tbe said «d|gion situated in the kingdom. It was forbidden 
to asaottble die eamdse of the said rd^gion, in any place, 
private house Or teimment, under penalty of confiscation of body 
and goods. 4U nunisters of the said religion who would not be 
convttted wen enjdned to leave the kingdom in a fortnight, and 
divers favors were granted to those who should be converted. 
Private sdKwls for instruction of children in the said religion 
were interdicted. Children who should be bom to those of the 
said rdigkm should for the future be baptized by the parish cu- 
rates, under penalty of a fine of five hundred livres, and still more, 
if thae were occasion, to be paid by the parents, and the children 
should then be brought up in the Catholic religion. A delay of 
four months was granted to fugitive Reformers to re€nter the 
kingdom and recover possession of their property; this delay 
passed, the property should remain confiscated. It was for- 
bidden anew to Rdlormers to leave the kingdom, under pen- 
alty of the galleys for men, and confiscation of body and goods 
for women. The declarations against backsliders were con- 
firmed. 

A last article, probably obtained by the representations of the 
CoBierts, declared that the Reformers, “till it should please God 
to enlighten them like others, should be permitted to dwell in the 
kingdom, in strict byalty to the King, to continue there their com- 
merce and enjoy their g^s, without being molested or hindered 
under pretext of the said religion.” 

The Edict of Revocation was sent in haste to the governors 
and intendants, without waiting for it to be registered, which took 
place m the Parliament of Paris, October 2 2d. The intendants 
were instructed not to allow the ministers who should abandon 
the country to dispose of their real estate, or to take with them 
thdr children above seven years of age: a monstrous dismem- 
boment of the femily wrought by an arbitrary will that recog- 
nized ndriier natural nor civil rights I The King recoimnended 
a milder course toward noblemen, merchants, and manufactur- 
ers; he did i»t desire that obstinacy should be shown “in com- 
pd^Dg to be converted immediately without exception” 
“ by any oonriderable violence.” 

The tone of the ministerial instructions changed quickly on 
the reception cri despatches announcing the effect of the edict in 
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the provinces. This effect teaches us more in n^;aid to the situa- 
tion of the dragooned people than could the most sinister nar- 
ratives. The edict which proscribed the Reformed worship, 
which interdicted tho perpetuation of the Protestant religion by 
tearing from it infants at their birth, was received as a boon by 
Protestamts who remained faithful to their belief. They saw, in 
the last article of the edict, the end of persecution, and, proud of 
having weathered the storm, they claimed the tolerance that the 
King promised them, and the removal of their executioners. 
The new converts, who, persiiaded that the King desired to force 
all his subjects to profess his religion, had yielded through sur- 
prise, fear, want of constancy in suffering, or through a worthier 
motive, the desire of saving their families from the license of the 
soldiers, manifested their regret and their remorse, and were no 
longer willing to go to mass. 

All tlje leaders of the dragonades, the Noailles, the Foucaults, 
the Basvilles, the Marillacs, complained bitterly of a measure that 
was useless to them as to the demolition of Protestant churches 
and the prohibition of worship, and very injurious as to the prog- 
ress of conversions. They had coxmted on rooting out the wor- 
ship by converting all the believers. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes sinned, therefore, in their eyes by excess of moderation 1 
Louvois hastened to reassure them in this respect, and author- 
ized them to act as if the last article of the e^ct did not exist. 
“His majesty,” he said, “desires that the extrmest rigors of the 
law should felt by those who will not make themselves of his 
religion, and those who shall have the foolish glory of wishing to 
remain the last must be pushed to the hbt extremity.” “Let the 
soldiers,” he said elsewhere, “ be allowed to live very licentioudy !” 
(November, 1685). 

The King, however, did not mean it thus, and claimed that 
persecution should be (inducted with method and gravity. But 
men do not stop at pleasure in evil : one abyss draws on azKither. 
The way had been opened to brutal and cynical pas^ons, to the 
spirit of denunciation, to low and mean fanaticism; the infant 
with which the subaltern agents polluted themselves recoiled 
upon the chiefs who did not repress them, and on this proud gov- 
ernment that did not blush to add to the odiiun ci pelsecution 

shame of faithlessness ! The chiefe oi the dragoimd|B judged 
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it necessary to restrain the bad converts by making example of 
the obstinate ; hence arose an inundation of horrors in which we 
see, as Saint Simon says, “the orthodox imitating against here- 
tics the acts of pagan tyrants against confessors and martyrs.” 
Everything, in fact, was allowed the soldiers but rape and mur- 
der; and even this restriction was not always respected; be- 
sides, many of the unfortunate died or were maimed for life in 
consequence of the treatment to which they had been subjected; 
and the obscene tortures inflicted on women differed little from 
the last outrage, but in a perversity more refined. 

All the diabolic inventions of the highwaymen of the Middle 
Ages to extort gold from their captives were renewed here and 
there to secure conversions : the feet of the victims were scorched, 
they were strappadoed, suspended by the feet; young mothers 
were tied to the bedposts, while their infants at the breast were 
writhing with himger before their eyes. “From torture to ab- 
juration, and from this to communion, there was often not 
twenty-four hours’ distance, and their executioners were their 
guides and witnesses. Nearly all the bishops lent themselves 
to this sudden and impious practice.” Among the Reformed 
whom nothing could shake, those who encouraged others to re- 
sistance by the influence of their character or social position were 
sent to the Bastille or other state prisons; some were entombed 
in subterranean dungeons — ^in those dark pits, stifling or deadly 
cold, mvented by feudal barbarism. The remains of animals in 
a state of putrefaction were sometimes thrown in after them, to 
redouble the horror! The hospital of Valence and the tower of 
Constance at Aigues-Mortes have preserved, in Protestant mar- 
tyrok^, a frightful renown. The women usually showing them- 
' selves more steadfast than the men, the most obstinate were shut 
up in amvents; infamous acts took place there; yet they were 
rare. It must be said to the honor of the sex, often too facile to 
the suggestions of fanaticism, that the nuns showed much more 
humanity and true religion than the priests and monks. Aston- 
ished to see Huguenot women so different from the idea they had 
foRned of them, they almost became the protectors of victims 
that had been giv^ them to torment. 

The abduction of children put the final seal to the persecu- 
ti<m. Hie Edict of Revocation had only declared that children 
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subsequently bom should be brought up in the Catholic rdigion. 
An edict of January, 1686, prescribed that childrm item five to 
sixteen years of age should be taken from their haetkad relatives 
and put in the hands of Catholic relatives, or, if they had none, 
of Catholics designated by the judges! Hie crimes that we have 
just indicated might, in strictness, be attributed to the passicuis 
of subaltern agents; but this mighty outrage against the family 
and nature must be charged to the Government alone. 

With the revocation, the dragonade was extended, two places 
partially excepted, over all France. When the great harvest had 
been sufficiently gathered in the South and West, the reapers were 
sent elsewhere. The battalions of converters marched from 
province to province till they reached the northern frontier, car- 
rying everywhere the same terror. Metz, where the Protestants 
were numerous, was particularly the theatre of abominable ex- 
cesses. ^ Paris and Alsace were alone, to a certain extent, pre- 
served. Louvois did not dare to show such spectacles to the 
society of Versailles and Paris; the King would not have en- 
dured it. The people of Paris demolished the Protestant church 
of Charenton, an object of their ancient animoaty; the ruling 
power weighed heavily upon the eight or nine thousand Hugue- 
nots who remained in the capital, and constrained two-thirds of 
them, by intimidation, to a feigned convmion; but there were 
no striking acts of violence, except perhaps the banishment of 
thirty elders of the consistory to different parts of the kingdom, 
and the soldiers did not make their appearance. The lieutenant 
of police. La Reinie, took care to reassure the leading merchants, 
and the last article of the Edict of Revocation was very nearly 
observed in Paris and its environs. As to Lutheran Alsace, it had 
nothing in common with the system of the Eklict of Nantes and 
the French Calvinists: the Treaty of Westphalia, the capitula- 
tion of Strasburg, all the acts that bound it to France, guaran- 
teed to it a separate religiotis state. An attempt was indeed made 
to encroach upon Lutheranism by every means of influence and 
by a system of petty aimoyances; but direct attadrs were limited 
to a suppression of public worship in places where the population 
was two-thirds Catholic, The political evnats that soon dis- 
turbed Europe compelled the Frrach Government to be drcttm- 
spect toward the people of this recentfy conquer^ frontier. 
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Hie converters indemnified themselves at the expense of an- 
other frontier population, that viras not dependent on France. 
The Vaudois, the first offspring of the Reformation, had always 
kept possession of the high Alpine valleys, on the confines of 
Piedmont and Dauphiny, in spite of the persecutions that they 
had repeatedly endured from the governments of France and 
Piedmont. The Piedmontese Vaudois had their Edict of Nantes ; 
that is, liberty of worship in the three valleys of St. Martin, La 
Luzerne, and La Perouse. When the dragonade invaded Dau- 
phiny, the Vaudois about Brianpon and Pignerol took refuge 
in crowds with their brethren in the valleys subject to Piedmont. 
The French Government was unwilling to suffer them to remain 
in this asylum. The Duke Victor Amadeus II enjoined the 
refugees to quit his territory (November 4th). The order was 
imperfectly executed, and Louis XIV demanded more. The 
Duke, by an edict of February i, 1686, prohibited the exercise 
of heretical worship, and ordered the schools to be cHsed under 
penalty of death. The barbes (ministers), schoolmasters, and 
French refugees were to leave the states of the Duke in a fort- 
night, under the same penalty. The Vaudois responded by 
taking up arms, without reflecting on the immense force of their 
oppressors. The three valleys were assailed at the same time by 
French and Piedmontese troops. The French were commanded 
by the governor of Casale, Catinat, a man of noble heart, an 
devated and philosophic mind, who deplored his fatal mission, 
and attempted to n^tiate with the insurgents, but Catinat could 
neither persuade to submission these men resolved to perish 
lather than renounce their faith, nor restrain the fury of his sol- 
diers exasperated by the vigor of the resistance. The valleys 
oi St. Martin and La Perouse were captured, and the victors 
KifHmittad frightful barbarities. Meanwhile the Piedmontese, 
after having induced the mountaineers, who guarded the en- 
trance of the valley of La Luzerne, to lay down their arms, by 
fa. ly» {oomises, slaughtered three thousand women, children, and 
old mat at the Pr6 de la Tourl The remotest recesses of the 
Alps were searched; a multitude of unfortunates were extermi- 
naied singly: more than ten thousand were dragged as prisoners 
to the fortresses of Piedmont, where most of them died of want. 
A hand fu l of the bravest succeedii^ in m ai nt ai n ing themselves 
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among the rocks, where th^ could not be captured, and, pro- 
tected by the intervention of Protestant powers, and eq>ecially 
of the Swiss, finally obtained liberty to emigrate, bo 4 h for tbem- 
felves and their coreligionists. 

There has often been seen in history much greater bloodshed 
than that caused by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
scenes of destruction planned more directly and on a vaster scale 
by governments, and sometimes the same contrast between an 
advanced state of civilization and acts of barbarity; but no q>ec- 
tacle woimds moral sense and humanity to the same degree as 
this persecution carried on coldly and according to abstract ideas, 
without the excuse of struggle and danger, without the ardent 
fever of battle and revolution. The very virtues of the perse- 
cutors are here but an additional monstrosity: doubtless, there 
is also seen, at a later period, among the authors of another 
reign of fj^error, this same contrast that astounds and troubles the 
conscience of posterity; but they, at least, staked each day their 
own lives against the lives of their adversaries, and, with their 
lives, the very existence of the country involved in their causel 

A million and a half of Frenchmen were in terror and despair; 
yet songs of victory resounded around Louis the Great. The 
aged Le Tellier lifted to heaven the hand that had just signed the 
Revocation, and parodied, on the occasion of an ecUct that recalls 
the times of Dedus and Diocletian, the canticle by which Simeon 
hailed the birth of the Redeemer. He died a fanatic, after hav- 
ing lived a cold and astute politician (October 31, 1685); he 
died, and the most eloquent voices of the Gallican Church broke 
forth in triumphal hymns, as over the tomb of a victorious herol 
*‘Let us publish this miracle of our days,” exdaimed Bossuet, 
in that funeral oration of Le Tellier, wherein he nevertheless ex- 
hibited apprehensions of new combats and of a sombre future 
for the Church; “let us pour forth our hearts in praise of the 
piety of Louis; let us lift our acclamations to heaven, and let us 
say to this new Constantine, to this new Theodosius, to this new 
Marcianus, to this new Charlemagne; 'You have strengthened 
the faith, you have exterminated &e heretics; this is t^ meri- 
torious work of your reign, its peculiar characteristic. 
you heresy is no more: God alone could have wroi^t tUs 
wonder.’” The gentle Fl^chier himsdf edioed Bossii^, whh 
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the whole corps of the clergy with the great mass of the people, 
Paris and Versailles, that did not witness the horror of the details, 
that saw only the general prestige and the victory of unity, were 
deaf to the doleful reports that came from the provinces, and 
applauded the “new Constantine.^’ 

“This is the grandest and finest thing that ever was conceived 
and accomplished,” wrote Madame de S^vign^. All the cor- 
porations, courts of justice, academies, universities, municipal 
bodies, vied with each other in every species of laudatory allu- 
sion; medals represented the King crowned by Religion “for 
having brought back to the Church two millions of Calvinists”; 
the number of victims was swollen in order to swell the glory 
of the persecutor. Statues were erected to the “destroyer of 
heresy.” This concert of felicitations was prolonged for years; 
the influence of example, the habit of admiring, wrung eulogies 
even from minds that, it would seem, ought to have ^remained 
strangers to this fascination; every writer thought he must pay 
his tribute; even La Bruyere, that sagacious observer and ex- 
cellent writer, whose acute and profound studies of manners ap- 
peared in 1687 ; and La Fontaine himself, the poet of free- thought 
and of universal freedom of action. 

The Government redoubled its rigor. The penalty of death 
was decreed against ministers reentering the kingdom without 
permission, and the galleys against whomsoever should give them 
asylum; penalty of death against whomsoever should take part 
in a meeting (July i, 1686). And this penalty was not simply a 
dead letter I Whenever the soldiers succeeded in surprising Prot- 
estants assembled for prayer in any solitary place, they first an- 
nounced their presence by a volley; those who escaped the bullet 
and the sword were sent to the gallows or the galleys. Measures 
almost as severe were employed to arrest emigration. Seamen 
were forbidden to aid the Reformers to escape under penalty of 
a fine for the first offence, and of corporal punishment for a sec- 
ond offence (November 5, 1685). They went further: ere long, 
whoever aided the flight of emigrants became liable to the gal- 
leys for life, like emigrants themselves (May 7 » 1686). Armed 
barks cruised along all the coasts; all the passes of the frontier 
i?ere guarded; the peasants everywhere had orders to rush upon 
the fugitives. Some of the emigrants perished in attempting to 
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force an exit; a host of others was brought back manacled; they 
dared not place them all under the galley-master’s lash; they 
feared the effects of their despair and of their numbers, if they 
should mass them in the royal galleys; they crowded the prisons 
with those who were unwilling to purdia^ pardon by abjiua- 
tion. The misfortunes of the first emigrants served to tender 
their coreligionists, not more timid, but more adroit; a multitude 
of pilgrims, of mendicants dragging their children after them, of 
nomadic artisans of both sexes and of all trades, incessantly took 
their way toward all the frontiers; innumerable disguises thus 
protected the “flight of Israel out of Egypt.” Reformers se- 
lected the darkest winter nights to embark, in frail open boats, on 
the Atlantic or stormy Channel; the waves were seen to cast upon 
the shores of England families long tossed by tempests and dying 
with cold and hunger. 

By dtgrees, the guards stationed along the shores and Ibe 
frontiers were touched or seduced, and became saviors and guides 
to fugitives whom they were set to arrest. Then perpetual con- 
finement in the galleys was no longer sufficient against the accom- 
plices of the descries ; for the galleys an edict substituted death; 
death, which fell not upon those g^ty of the pretended crime of 
desertion, was promis^ to their abktors (October 12, 1687). 
Some were given up to capital punishment; many, nevertheless, 
continued their perilous assistance to emigrants, and few be- 
trayed them. Those Reformers whom the authority wished 
most to retain in the kingdom, the noblemen, the rich citizens, 
manufacturers, and merchants, were those who escaped easiest, 
being best able to pay for the interested compassion of the guards. 
It is said that the fugitives carried out of France rixty millions in 
five years. However this may be, the loss of men was much more 
to be regretted than the loss of money. The vital energy of 
France did not cease for many years to ooze away through this 
ever-open ulcer of emigration. 

It is difficult to estimate, even approziinately, the munber d 
Protestants who abandoned their country, become to them a bar- 
barous mother. Vauban estimated it at a himdred thousand, 
from 1684 to 1691. Benoit, the Calvinist historian d Edict 
of Nantes, who published his book in 1695, estimates %at two 
hundred thousand ; the illustrious refugee Basnage speaks taguely 
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of three or four hundred thousand. Others give figures much 
more exz^gerated, while the Duke of Burgundy, in the memoir that 
we have cited above, reduces the emigration to less than sixty- 
dg^t thousand souls in the course of twenty years; but the truly 
inconceivable illusions preserved by this young prince, concern- 
ing die moral and political results of the Revocation, do not allow 
us to put confidence in his testimony; he was deceived, took 
pleasure in being deceived, and clos^ his ev to whomsoever 
desired to undeceive him. The amoimt from two hundred thou- 
sand to two hundred fifty thousand, &om the Revocation to the 
commencement of the following century, that is, to the revolt 
of C^ennes, seems most probable. But it is not so much by the 
quantity as by the quality of the emigrants that the real loss of 
France must be measur^. France was incomparably more 
weakened than if two hundred thousand citizens had been taken 
at hazard from the Catholic mass of the nation. The Protes- 
tants were very superior, on the average, if not to the Catholic 
middle class of Paris and the principal centres of French civiliza- 
tion, at least to the mass of die people, and the emigrants were 
the best of the Protestants. A multitude of useful men, among 
them many superior men, left a frightful void in France, and 
went to swell the forces of Protestant nations. France declined 
both by what she lost and what her rivals gained. Before 1689 
nine thousand sailors, the best in the kingdom, as Vauban says, 
twelve thousand soldiers, six hundred officers, had gone to for- 
eign countries. 

The most skilful chiefe and agents of contemporaneous in- 
dustry went in multitudes to settle in foreign lands. Industrial 
capacities, less striking than literary capacities, inflicted losses 
on France still more felt and less reparable. France was rich 
enough in literary glory to lose much without being impoverished ; 
such was not the case with respect to industry; France was to 
descend in a few years, almost in a few months, from that econom- 
ical supremacy which had been conquered for her by long ef- 
forts of a protective administration; populous cities beheld the 
branches of commerce that constituted their prosperity rapidly 
sinking, by the disappearance of the principal industrial families, 
and brandies taking root on the other tide of the frontiers. 
Thus frll, nevCT to nse again, the Norman hat trade — already 
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sxiffering cm account oi regulations that fettered the Canadian 
fur trade. Other branches, in great numba, d&i not disappear 
entirely, but witnessed the rise of a formidable oonq>etition in 
foreign lands, where they had hitherto remained unknown; these 
were so many outlets dosed, so many markets lost for our ex- 
portation, lately so flourishing. A suburb of Londcm (Spital- 
fields) was peopled with our workmen in silk, emigrated from 
Lyons and Touraine, which lost three-foiurths of their looms; 
the manufacture of French silk was also established in Holland, 
with paper-making, doth manufacture, etc. Many branches of 
industry were transplanted to Brandenburg, and twenty thou- 
sand Frenchmen carried the most refined arts of dvilizadon to 
the coarse population thinly scattered among the sands and firs 
of that sombre region. French refugees paid for the hospitality 
of the Elector Frederick by laymg the foundation of the high 
destinies of Berlin, which on their arrival was still but a sm^ 
dty of twelve or fifteen thousand souls, and which, thenceforth, 
took a start which nothing was to arrest. Like the Hebrews after 
the fall of Jerusalem, the Huguenot exiles scattered themsdves 
over the entire world: some went to Ireland, carrying the culti- 
vation of flax and hemp; others, led by a nephew of Duquesne, 
founded a small colony at the Cape of Good Hope. 

France was impoverished, not only in Frenchmen who exiled 
themselves, but in those, much more numerous, who remained 
in spite of themselves, discouraged, ruined, whether they openly 
resisted persecution or suffered some external observances of 
Catholicism to be wrung from them, all having neither energy 
in work nor security in life; it was really the activity of more than 
a million of men ^t France lost, and of the milli on that pro- 
duced most. 

The great enterprise, the miracle of the reign, therefore mis- 
carried; the new temple that Louis had pretended to erect to 
unity fell to ruin as it rose from the ground, and left only an open 
chasm in place of its foundation. Everything that had b^ 
undertaken by the governing power of France for a century in 
the direction of national, dvil, and territorial unity had ^iiou% 
succeeded; as soon as the governing power left this le^timate 
field of unity to invade the domain of conmence and of human 
individuality, it raised before itself insurmountable obstacles; 
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it concerned itself in contests wherein it was equally fatal to con- 
quer or be conquered, and gave the first blow to the greatness of 
France. What a contrast between the pretensions of Louis that 
he could neither be mistaken nor deceived, that he saw everything, 
that he accomplished everything, and the illusions with which he 
was surround^ in regard to the facility of success and the means 
employed 1 The nothingness of absolute power, and of govern- 
ment by one alone, was thus revealed under the reign of the 
“Great Kingl” 
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With the accession of William and Mary to the throne of England not 
only did the Stuart line come to an end, but ihe Protestant religion was 
finally established in the kingdom. By the Declaratitm of Right, upon 
which their title rested, it was decreed that after the death of William 
and Mary no person holding the Roman Catholic faith should ever be 
king or queen of England. Assumption of the throne by a Roman 
Catholic should release the people from their allegiance. 

William III (William of Orange) was a nephew of James II. He had 
greatly distinguished himself as leader of the Dutch against the invasions 
of Louis XIV, when the English people, tired of the tyranny of James 
II, and also fearing that he might be succeeded by a Catholic, decided 
to choose a Protestant for their sovereign. William was married (1677) 
to Mary, eldest child of James II. Could they have been sure that she 
would succeed her father, the English people would gladly have had 
Mary for their sole ruler, though European interests demanded the ele- 
vation to larger power of the Prince of Orange as the great antagonist of 
Louis XIV. William was accordingly invited to take possession of the 
English throne conjointly with Mary. The Prince of Orange landed at 
Torbay, November 5, i^. 

This revolution, one of the least violent in all history, is best described 
by Bishop Burnet, who accompanied William of Orange from Holland to 
England, and in 1689 was made Bishop of Salisbuiy. He is not less 
eminent as the historian of his time than as a theologian and prelate of 
the English Church. 

Having made his preparations for sailing, William was annoyed by 
many delays occasioned by the hesitation of his subordinates. TrailPs 
account of the convention which William summoned for settlement of the 
crown, gives In a wholly modem way the particulars of the formal acces- 
sion of William and Mary. 

GILBERT B0RNET 

A LL this while the men-of-war were still riding at sea, it being 
a continued storm for some weeks. The Prince ‘ sent out 
several advice-boats with orders to them to come in. But tht^ 
could not come up to them. On October a7th there waa for six 
‘ William of Orange. 
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hours together a most dreadful storm; so that there were few 
among us that did not conclude that the best part of the fleet, 
and by consequence that the whole design, were lost. Many that 
have passed for heroes yet showed then the agonies of fear in their 
looks and whole deportment. The Prince still retained his usual 
calmness, and the same tranquillity of spirit that I had observed 
in him in his happiest days. On the 28th it calmed a little, and 
our fleet came all in, to our great joy. The rudder of one third- 
rate was broken; and that was all the hurt that the storm had 
done. At last the much-longed-for east wind came. And so hard 
a thing it was to set so vast a body in motion that two days of 
this wind were lost before all could be quite ready. 

On November i (O. S.), we sailed out with lie evening tide, 
but made little way that night, that so our fleet might come out 
and move in order. We tried next day till noon if it were possible 
to sail northward, but the wind was so strong and full in’the east 
that we could not move that way. About noon the signal was 
given to steer westward. This wind not only diverted us from 
that unhappy course, but it kept the English fleet in the river; 
so that it was not possible for them to come out, though they were 
come down as far as to the Gunfleet. By this means we had the 
sea open to us, with a fair wind and a safe navigation. On the 
3d we passed between Dover and Calais, and before night 
came in sight of the Isle of Wight. The next day, being the day 
in which the Prince was both bom and married, he fancied if he 
could land that day it would look auspicious to the army and 
animate the soldiers. But we all, who considered that the day 
following, being gunpowder-treason day, our landing that day 
might have a good effect on the minds of the English nation, 
were better pleased to see that we could land no sooner. 

Torbay was thought the best place for our great fleet to lie 
in, and it was resolved to land the army where it could be best 
done near it; reckoning that being at such a distance from Lon- 
don we could provide ourselves with horses, and put everything 
in order before the King could march his army toward us, and 
that we should lie some time at Exeter for the refreshing of our 
mem I was in the ship, with the Prince’s other domestics, that 
went in the van of the whole fleet. At noon on the 4th, Russel 
came on board us with the best of all the English pilots that they 
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had brought over. He gave him the steering of the ship, and 
ordered to be sure to sail so that next morning we should be 
short of Dartmouth; for it was intended that some of the ships 
should land there, and that the rest should sail into Torbay. The 
pilot thought he could not be mistaken in measuring our course, 
and believed that he certainly kept within orders, till the morn- 
ing showed us we were past Torbay and Dartmouth. The wind, 
though it had aljated much of its first violence, was yet still full 
in the east; so now it seemed necessary for us to sail on to Plym- 
outh, which must have engaged us in a long and tedious cam- 
paign in winter through a very ill covmtry. 

Nor were we sure to be received at Plymouth. The Earl of 
Bath, who was governor, had sent by Russel a promise to the 
Prince to come and join him; yet it was not likely that he would 
be so forward as to receive us at our first coming. The delays 
he made afterward, pretending that he was managing the garri- 
son, whereas he was indeed staying till he saw how the matter 
was likely to be decided, showed us how fatal it had proved, if 
we had been forced to sail on to Pl)mouth. But whBe Russd 
was in no small disorder, after he saw the pilot’s error (upon 
which he bade me go to my prayers, for all was lost), and as he 
was ordering the boat to be cleared to go aboard the Prince, on 
a sudden, to all our wonder, it calmed a little. And then the 
wind turned into the south, and a soft and happy gale of wind 
carried in the whole fleet in four hours’ time into Torbay. Im- 
mediately as many landed as conveniently could. As soon as the 
Prince and Marshal Schomberg got to shore, they were furnished 
with such horses as the vill^e of Broxholme could afford, and 
rode up to view the grounds, which they found as convenient as 
could be imagined for the foot in that season. It was not a cold 
night; otherwise the soldiers, who had been kept warm aboard, 
might have suffered much by it. 

As soon as I landed, I made what haste I could to the place 
where the Prince was; who took me heartily by the hand, and 
asked me if 1 would not now believe in predestination. I told 
him I would never forget that providence of God which had ap- 
peared so signally on this occasion.' Hewascheeifullerffiaiior- 

' Light is thrown on dtis passage by the following cario|« account 
given in WCotmidt'* L^fe of Carstaru : "Mr. Carstares setfout dong 
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dinary. Yet he returned soon to his usual gravity. The Prince 
sent for all the fishermen of the place and asked them which was 
the properest place for landing his horse, which all apprehended 
would be a tedious business and might hold some daj^. But 
next morning he was showed a place, a quarter of a mile below 
the village, where the ships could be brought very near the land, 
against a good shore, and the horses would not be put to swim 
above twenty yards. This proved to be so happy for our land- 
ing, though we came to it by mere accident, that if we had or- 
dered the whole island round to be soimded we could not have 
found a properer place for it. There was a dead calm all that 
morning; and in three hours’ time aU our horse were landed, with 
as much baggage as was necessary till we got to Exeter. The 
artillery and heavy baggage were left aboard, and ordered to 
Topsham, the seaport to Exeter. All that belonged to us was so 
soon and so happily landed that by the next day at noon we 
were in full march, and marched four miles that night. We had 
from thence twenty miles to Exeter, and we resolved to make 
haste thither. 

But as we were now happily landed, and marching, we saw 
new and unthought-of characters of a favorable providence of 

with his highness in quality of his domestic chaplain, and went aboard 
of his own ship. It is well known that, upon their first setting out from 
the coast of Holland, the fleet was in imminent danger by a violent tem- 
pest, which obliged them to put back for a few days. Upon that occa- 
sion, the vessel which carried the Prince and his retinue narrowly escaped 
shipwreck, a circumstance which some who were around his person were 
disposed to interpret into a bad omen of their success. Among these, 
Dr. Burnet happening to observe that it seemed predestined that they 
should not set foot on English ground, the Prince said nothing ; but, upon 
stepping ashore at Torbay, in the hearing of Mr. Carstares, he turned 
about to Dr. Burnet, and asked him what he thought of the doctrine of 
predestination now ?** Cunningham, according to the translation of the 
Latin MS. of his History of England, says that - Dr. Burnet, who 
derstood but Httlc of military afiEairs, asked the Prince of Orange which 
way he intended to march, and when ? and desired to be employed by 
him in whatever service he should think fit. The Prince only asked 
what he now thought of predestination ? and advised, if he had a mind 
to be busy, to consult the canons.” The Bishop omits mentioning the 
proximate cause of the Prince’s question, and says nothing about his 
declining the offer of his services, which indeed it is not likely that he 
did, at least so uncivilly. 
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God w^diiog over us. We had no sooner got thus disengaged 
from our fleet flian a new and great storm fafew bom tiie west; 
frcun which our fleet, beii^ covered \ff the land, acmld receive 
no prejudice; but the King’s fled had got out as the wind calnred, 
and in pursuit of us was come as &r as the of Wi^^it, whra 
this contrary wind turned upon them. Th^ tried vriiat dtey 
could to pursue us; but they were so shattered by some daj^ of 
this storm that they were forced to go into Fortsmoutfa, and were 
no more fit for service that year. This was a greater happiness 
than we were then aware of: for Lord Dartmouth assur^ me 
some time after, that, whatever stories we had heard and be- 
lieved, either of officers or seamen, he was confident di^ would 
all have fought very heartily. But now, by the immediate hand 
of Heaven, we were masters of the sea widiout a blow. I never 
found a disposition to superstition in my temper: I was rather 
inclined to be philosophii^ upon all occasiorrs; yet I must con- 
fess thaf this strange ordering of the winds and seasons just to 
change as our affairs required it, could not but make a deep im- 
pression on me as well as on all that observed it. Those famous 
verses of Claudian seemed to be more applicable to the Prince 
than to him they were made on: 

* Heaven’s favorite, for whom the rides do fight, 

And all the winds conspire to guide thee right 1” 

The Rince made haste to Exeter, where he sta}red ten days, 
both for refreshing his troops and for giviiq; the country time to 
s|iow its affection. Both the clergy and magistrates of Exe- 
ter were very fearful and very backward. The Bishop and the 
dean ran away. And the clergy stood off, though they were sent 
for and very gently spoken to by the Prince. The truth was, the 
doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance had been car- 
ried so far and preached so mutffi that deigymen either coifld not 
all on the sudden get out of that entanglemeat into wfaidi thqr 
h§d by long thinkii^ and speaking all one way involved them- 
selves, or they were ashamed to make so quick a turn. Yet care 
was taken to protect them and their hottees everyvffieie, so that 
no sort of vio^ce or rudeness was c^ered to any ot theto. Hie 
Prince gave me full authority to do this, and 1 ti^ so piitichhur 
a care of it that we heard of no complafots. Hie amy fas 
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tmder siidi an exact diadpline that everything was paid for 
whos it was demanded, diou^ the soldiers were contented with 
sudi moderate entertiunment that the people generally asked but 
little fax what they did eat. We stayed a week at Exeter before 
any of the gentlemen of the country about came in to the Prince. 
Ev«ry day scane persons of condition came from other parts. 
Hie first were Lord Colchester, Mr. Wharton, the eldest sons of 
the Earl of Rivers, and Lord Wharton, Mr. Russel, Lord Rus- 
sel’s brother, and the Earl of Abingdon. 

The King came down to Salisbury, and sent his troops twenty 
miles fiirther. Of these, three regiments of horse and dragoons 
vreK drawn on by their officers, Lord Combury and Colonel 
Langston, on design to come over to the Prince. Advice was 
sent to the Prince of this. But because these officers were not 
sure of their subalterns, the Prince ordered a body of his men to 
advance and assist them in case any resistance was made. They 
were within twenty miles of Exeter, and within two miles of the 
body that the Prince had sent to join them, when a whisper ran 
about among them that they were betrayed. I.ord Combury had 
not the presence of mind that so critical a thing required. So 
they fell in confusion, and many rode back. Yet one regiment 
came over in a body, and with them about a hundred of the other 
two. 

Hus gave us great courage, and showed us that ^ had not 
been deceived in what was told us of the inclinations of the 
King’s army. Yet, on the other hand, those who studied to sup- 
port the Kffig’s spirit by flatteries, told him that in this he saw 
that he might trust his army, since those who intended to carry 
over those regiments were forced to manage it with so much arti- 
fice, and dsued not discover their design either to officers or soldiers, 
and diat as soon as they perceived it the greater part of them 
hadtumedback. The I^g wanted support; for his spirits sunk 
extxemdy. His Mood was in such fermentation that he was bleed- 
ing mudi at the nose, which returned oft upon him every day. 
He sent many ^ies oyer to us. They all took his money, and 
and joined diemselves to the Frffice, none of them return- 
ing to hitn. So that he had no intelligence brought him of what 
flie%rince was doing but what common reports brought him, 
ndikh magnifi**! our numbers and made him t hin k We were 
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coining near him while we were still at Exeter. He heard that 
the dty of London was very unquiet 

News was brought him that the Earls of Devonshire and 
Danby, and Lord Lumley, were drawing great bodies together, 
and t^t both York and Newcastle had declared for the Prince. 
Lord Delamere had raised a regiment in Cheshire. And the 
body of the nation did everywhere discover their inclinations for 
the Prince so evidently that the King saw he had nothing to 
trust to but his army. And the ill-disposition among them was 
so apparent that he reckoned he could not depend on them. So 
that he lost both heart and head at once. But that which gave 
him the last and most confounding stroke was that Lord 
Churchill and the Duke of Grafton left him and came and joined 
the Prince at Axminster, twenty miles on that side of Exeter. 

After this he could not know on whom he could depend. The 
Duke of Grafton was one of King Charles’ sons by the Duchess 
of Cleveland. He had been some time at sea, and was a gallant 
but rough man. He had more spirit than anyone of that spu- 
rious race. He made answer to the King, about this time, that 
was much talked of. The ELing took notice of somewhat in his 
behavior that looked factious, and he said he was sure he could 
not pretend to act upon principles of conscience; for he had been 
so iU-bred that, as he ^ew little of religion, so he regarded it 
less. Buf he answered the King that, though he had little con- 
science, yet he was of a party that had conscience. Soon after 
that, Prince George, the Duke of Ormond, and Lord Drum- 
lanerick, the Duke of Queensbury’s eldest son, left him and came 
over to the Prince, and joined him when he was come as &r as the 
Earl of Bristol’s house at Sherbum. 

When the news came to London the Princess was so struck 
with the apprehensions of the King’s displeasure, and of the' ill- 
effects that it might have, that she said to Lady Churchill that 
she could not bear the thoughts of it, and would leap out win- 
dow rather than venture on it. The Bishop of London was then 
lodged very secretly in Suffolk Street. So Lady Churchill, wlm 
knew where he was, went to him and concerted with him the 
method of the Princess’ withdrawing from the court The Prin- 
cess went sooner to bed than ordinary. And about mid^j^ die 
went down a back stairs horn her closet, attoided only^by Lidy 
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ChurdiiU/ in such haste that they carried nothing with them. 
They were waited for by the Bishop of London, who carried them 
to the Earl of Dorset’s, whose lady furnished them with every- 
thing. And so they ment northward as far as Northampton, 
where that Earl attended on them with all respect, and quickly 
brought a body of horse to serve for a guard to the Princess. 
And in a little while a small army was formed about her, who 
chose to be commanded by the Bishop of London, of which he 
too easily accepted, and was by that exposed to much censure. 

These things put the King in an inexpressible confusion. 
He saw himself now forsaken not only by those whom he had 
trusted and favored most, but even by his own children. And 
the army was in such distraction that there was not any one body 
that seemed entirely united and firm to him. A foolish ballad 
was made at that time treating the papists, and chiefly the Irish, 
in a very ridiculous manner, which had a burden, said to be 
Irish words, leroy lero, lilibulero, that made an impression on the 
army that cannot be well imagined by those who saw it not. 
The whole army, and at last all people both in city and country, 
were singing it perpetually. And perhaps never had so slight a 
thing so great an effect. 

But now strange counsels were suggested to the King and 
Queen. The priests and all the violent papists saw a treaty 
was now opened. They knew that they must be the, sacrifice. 

* And Mrs. Berkeley, afterward Lady Fitzharding. The back stairs 
were made a little before for that purpose. The Princess pretended she 
was out of order, upon some expostulations that had passed between her 
and the Queen, in a visit she received from her that night, therefore said 
she would not be disturbed till she rang her bell. Next morning, when 
her servants had waited two hours longer than her usual time of rising, 
they were afraid something was the matter with her, and finding the bed 
open, and her highness gone, they ran screaming to my father’s lodgings, 
which were the next to hers, and told my mother the Princess was mur- 
dered by the priests ; thence they went to the Queen, and old Mistress 
Buss asked her in a very rude manner what she had done with her mis., 
tress. The Queen answered her very gravely, she supposed their mis- 
tress was where she liked to be, but did assure them she knew nothing of 
her, but did not doubt they would hear of her again very soon. Which 
gave them little satisfaction, upon which there was a rumor all over 
Whitehall that the Queen had nqiade away with the Princess.— D^r/- 
mmtA. 
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The whole design of popeiy miist be given up, without any hope 
of being able in an age to think of bringing it on again. Severe 
laws would be made against them. And all those who intended 
to stick to the King, and to preserve hip, would go into those 
laws with a particular zeal; so that they and their hopes must 
be now given up and sacrificed forever. They infused all this 
into the Que^ They said she would certainly be impeached, 
and witnesses would be set up against her and her son; the 
King’s mother had been impeached in the Long Parliament; 
and she was to look for nothing but violence. So the Queen took 
up a sudden resolution of going to France with the child. The 
midwife, together with all who were assisting at the birth, were 
also carried over, or so disposed of that it could never be learned 
what became of them afterward. 

The Queen prevailed with the King not only to consent to 
this, but to promise to go quickly after her. He was only to stay 
a day or two after her, in hope that the shadow of authority that 
was still left in him might keep things so quiet that she might 
have an undisturbed passage. So she went to Portsmouth. And 
thence, in a man-of-war, she went over to France, the King re- 
solving to follow her in disguise. Care was also taken to send all 
the priests away. The King stayed long enough to get the 
Prince’s answer. And when he had read it he said he did not 
expect so good terms. He ordered the 1 o^ chancellor to come 
to him next morning. But he had Secretly for the great 
seal And the next morning, being loth, about three 

in the morning he went away in dhlfuise iK^th Sir Edward Hales, 
whose servant he seemed to be^ Tl^ passed the river, and 
flung the great seal into it; whllh was some months after found 
by a fisherman near FoxhaQ. The King went down to a miser- 
able fisher-boat that Hales had provided for carrying them oyer 
to France. 

Thus a great king, who had yet a good army and a strong 
fleet, did choose rather to abandon all than either to e:q>08e him- 
self to any danger with that part of the army that was still firm 
to him or to stay and see the issue of a parliament. Sonre put 
this mean and unaccountable resolution on a want of courage. 
Others thought it was the effect of an ill-ctmsdence, a|id of some 
black thing under which he could not now sn|]post himself. 
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And they who censured it the most moderately said that it 
^owed that his priests had more regard for themselves than for 
him; and that he considered their interests niore than his own; 
and thait he chose rather to wander abroad with them and to try 
!)dmt he could do by a French force to subdue his people than to 
stay at home and be shut up within the bounds of law, and be 
brought under an incapacity of doing more mischief; which 
they saw was necessary to quiet those fears and jealousies for 
which his bad government had given so much occasion. It 
seemed very unaccountable, since he was resolved to go, that he 
did not choose rather to go in one of his yachts or frigates than 
to expose himself in so dangerous and ignominious a manner. 
It was not possible to put a good construction on any part of the 
dishonorable scene which he then acted. 

With this his reign ended : for this was a plain deserting of his 
people and exposing the nation to the pillage of an army which 
he had ordered the Earl of Feversham to disband. And the 
doing this without paying them was letting so many armed men 
loose upon the nation; who might have done much mischief if 
the execution of those orders that he left behind him had not 
been stopped. I shall continue the recital of all that passed in 
this interregnum, till the throne, which he now left empty, was 
fiUed. 

He was not got far, when some fishermen of Feversham, 
who were watching for such priests and other delinquents as they 
fancied were making their escape, came up to him. And they, 
knowing Sir Edward Hales, took both the King and him, and 
brought them to Feveisham. The King told them who he was.* 
And that flying about brought a vast crowd together to look on 
this astonishing instance of ±e uncertainty of all worldly great- 
ness, when he who had ruled three kingdoms and might have 
been the arbiter of all Europe was now in such mean hands, and 
so low an equipage. The people of the town were extremely dis- 
ordered with tMs unlooked-for accident; and, though for a while 

* And desired they would send to Eastwell for the Earl of Winchel^a ; 
which Sir Basil Dixwell put a stop to by telUag him surely they were 
good enough to take care of him. Which occasioned the King’s eaying 
he found there was more civility among the common people than some 
fesdemen, when he was returned to Whitehall.— 

B., VOL. XIL— 14. 
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th^ ki^ liim as a prisoner, jtA 4)ak^ dwagod ^ 
as niudi nq)ect as they co^ posribly pay Mm. HMe was 
an accident that seemed of no gt^ conseqnmueei Yet aU the 
stragglings which that party have made evm since that thne to 
this day, which from him were called afterward the Jaootrites, 
did rise out of this; for if he had got dear away, by all that could 
be judged, he would not have had a party left; all would have 
agreed that here was a desertion, and that therefore the nation 
was free and at liberty to secure itself. But that foUowing upon 
this gave them a color to say that he was forced away and driven 
out. TiD now he scarce had a party but among the papists. But 
from this inddent a party grew up that has been long very active 
for his interests. 

As soon as it was known at London that the King was gone, 
the ’prentices and the rabble, who had been a little quieted when 
they saw.a treaty on foot between the King and the Prince, now 
broke out again upon all suspected houses, where they beUeved 
there were dther priests or papists. They made great havoc of 
many places, not sparing the houses of ambassadors. But none 
was killed, no houses burned, nor were any robberies conunitted. 
Never was so much fury seen under so much management. Jef- 
freys finding the Eong was gone, saw what reason he had to fook 
to himself, and, apprehending that he was now exposed to the 
rage of the people whom he had provoked with so particular a 
brutality, he had disguised himself to make his escape. But he 
fell into the hands of some who knew him. . He was insulted by 
them with as much scorn and rudeness as thqr could invent. 
And, after many hours tossing him about, he was carried to the 
lord mayor, whom they charged' to commit him to the Tower, 
which Lord Lucas had then seized, and in it had declared for the 
Prince. The lord mayor was so struck with the tenor of this 
rude populace, and with the disgrace of a man who had made 
all people tremble before him, that he fell into fits upon it, of 
which he died soon after. 

Upon the news of the King’s desertion, it was proposed that 
the Prince should go on with all possible haste to Loi^bn. But 
that was not advisable. For the King’s army lay so scattered 
through the road all the way to London that it was ndt fit <for 
him to advance faster than his troops marched be{|re him; 
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otbenrl^ ax^ resdhite officer bave seized or killed him. 
Tboi4gi|, if it had not been for that ds^er a great deal of mis- 
diief that followed would have been prevented by his speedy ad- 
vance; for now began that turn to whi^ all the difficulties that 
did afterward disorder our affairs may be justly imputed. Two 
gentlemen of Kent came to Windsor the morning after the Prince 
came thither. They were addressed to me; and they told me 
of the accident at Feversham, and desired to know the Prince’s 
pleasure upon it. I was affected with this dismal reverse of the 
fortune of a great prince more than I think fit to express. I went 
immediately to Benthink and wakened him, and got him to go to 
the Prince and let him know what had happened, that some order 
might be presently given for the security of the King’s person, 
and for taking him out of the hands of a rude multitude who 
said they would obey no orders but such as came from the 
Prince. 

The Prince ordered Zuylestein to go immediately to Fever- 
sham, and to see the King safe and at full liberty to go whither- 
soever he pleased. But as soon as the news of the King’s being 
at Feversham came to London, all the indignation that people 
had formerly conceived against him was turned to pity and com- 
passion. The privy council met upon it. Some moved that he 
^ould be sent for. Others said he was king, and might send 
for his guards and coaches as he pleased, but it became not them 
to send for him. It was left to his general, the Earl of Feversham, 
to do what he thought best. So he went for him with his coaches 
and guards. And, as he came back through the city, he was wel- 
comed with expressions of joy by great numbers; so slight and 
unstable a thing is a multitude, and so soon altered. At his com- 
ing to Whitehall, he had a great court about him. Even the pa- 
pists crept out of their lurking-holes, and appeared at court with 
much assurance. The King himself began to take heart. And 
both at Feversham, and now at Whitehall, he talked in his or- 
dinary high strain, justifying all that he had done; only he spoke 
a little doubtfully of the business of Magdalen College. But when 
he came to reflect on the state of his affairs, he saw it was so 
soon broken that nothing was now left to deliberate upon. So he 
sent the Earl of Feversham to Windsor without demanding any 
pasqrort, and ordered him to deare the Prince to come to St 
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James' to oonstilt with him of the best mjr hr settHag the 
Mtkm, 

Wlma the news of what bad passed at Londim auae to VIdnd- 
sox, the Prince thought the privy coandl bad aot used Mm wed, 
who after they had sent to him to take the government upon 
him, had made this step without consulting him. Now the scene 
was altered and new counsels were to be taken. The Prince 
heard the opinions, not only of those who had come along with 
him, but of such of the nobility as were now come to him, among 
whom the Marquis of Halifax was one. All agreed that it was 
not convenient that the King should stay at WhitehalL Neither 
the King, nor the Prince, nor the dty, could have been safe if 
they had been both near one another. Tumults would probably 
have arisen out of it. The guards and the officious flatterers of 
the two courts would have been unquiet neighbors. It was 
thought necessary to stick to the point of the King’s dealing 
his people, and not to give up that by entering upon any l^^ty 
with him. And since the Earl of Feversham, who com- 
manded the army against the Prince, was come withotit a pass- 
port he was for some days put in arrest. 

It was a tender point now to dispose of the King’s person. 
Some proposed rougher methods: the keeping him a prisoner, 
at least till the nation was settled, and till Ireland was secured. 

It was thought his being kept in custody would be such a tie on 
all his party as would oblige them to.submit and be quiet. Ire- 
land was in great danger. And hkT restm^t might oblige the 
Earl of Tyrconnel to deliver up the government, and to disarm 
the papists, which would preserve that kingdom and the Prot- 
estants in it. But, because it might raise too much compassion 
and perhaps some disorder if the King should be kept in restraint 
within the kingdom, therefore the sending him to Breda was 
proposed. The Earl of Clarendon pressed this vehemently on 
accotmt of the Iri^ Protestants, as the ICing himself told me, 
for those that gave their opinions in this matter did it secretly 
and in confidence to the Prince. The Prince said he could not 
deny but that this mi^t be good and wise advice, but it was that 
to which he could not hearken; he was so far satisfied with the 
grounds of this expedition that he could act against the Kii^ in 
a fair and open war; but for his person, now that he hfd him in 
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his power, he could not put such a hardship on him as to make 
him a prisoner; and he knew the Princess’ temper so well that 
he was sure she would never bear it: nor did he know what dis- 
putes it might raise, or what effect it might have upon the Par- 
liament that was to be called; he was firmly resolved never to 
suffer anything to be done against his person ; he saw it was nec- 
essary to send him out of London, and he would order a guard 
to attend upon him who should only defend and protect his per- 
son, but not restrain him in any sort. 

A resolution was taken of sending the Lords Halifax, Shrews- 
bury, and Delamere to London, who were first to order the Eng- 
lish guards that were about the court to be drawn off and sent 
to quarters out of town, and when that was done the Count of 
Solms with the Dutch guards was to come and take all the posts 
about the court. This was obeyed without any resistance or dis- 
order, but not without much murmuring. It was midnight be- 
fore all was settled. And then these lords sent to the Earl of 
Middleton to desire him to let the King know that they had a mes- 
sage to deliver to him from the Prince. He went in to the King, 
and sent them word from him that they might come with it im- 
mediately. They came and found him abed. They told him 
the necessity of affairs required that the Prince should come pres- 
ently to London; and he thought it would conduce to the safety 
of &e Eling’s person and the quiet of the town that he should 
retire to some house out of town, and they proposed Ham. 

The Kin g seemed much dejected, and asked if it must be 
done immediately. They told him he might take his rest first, 
and they added that he should be attended by a guard who 
should only guard his person, but should give him no sort of dis- 
turbance. Having said this, they withdrew. The Earl of Mid- 
dleton came quickly after them and asked them if it would not^ 
do as well if the King should go to Rochester; for since the 
Prince was not pleased with his coming up from Kent it might 
be perhaps acceptable to him if he should go thither again. It 
was very visible that this was proposed in order to a second 
escape. 

Hiey promised to send word immediately to the Prince of 
Orange, who lay that night at Sion, within eight miles of Lon- 
don. He very readQy consented to it. And the King went next 
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day to Rochester, having ordered all that which is called the 
moving wardrobe to be sent before him, the Count of Soims or- 
dering everything to be done as the Ring desired. A guard wrat 
with him that left him at full liberty, and paid him rather mote 
respect than his own guards had done of late. Most of that body, 
as it happened, were papists. So when he went to mass they 
went in and assisted very reverently. And when they were asked 
bow they could serve in an expedition that was intended to de- 
stroy their own religion, one of than answered, his soul was 
God’s, but his sword was the Prince of Orange’s. The King was 
so much delighted with this answer that he repeated it to all that 
came about him. On the same day the Prince came to St 
James’. It happened to be a very rainy day. And yet great 
numbers came to see him. But, after they had stood long in the 
wet, he disappointed them; for he, who loved neither shows nor 
shoutings, went through the park. And even this trifle helped 
to set people’s spirits on edge. 

The revolution was thus brought about with the Imiversal 
applause of the whole nation; only these last steps b^an to 
raise a fermentation. It was said, here was an unnatural thing 
to waken the King out of his sleep, in his own palace, and to order 
him to go out of it when he was ready to submit to everything. 
Some said he was now a prisoner, and remembered the saying 
of King Charles I, that the prisons and the graves of princes lay 
not far distant from one another; the person of the King was 
now struck at, as well as his government, and this specious un- 
dertaking would now appear to be only a disguised and designed 
usurpation. These things began to work on great numbers. 
And the posting of the Dutch guards where the English guards 
had been, gave a general di^ust to the whole English army. 
They indeed hated the Dutch besides, on account of the good 
'order and strict discipline they were kept under; which made 
them to be as much beloved by the nation as they were hated by 
the soldiery. The nation had never known such an inoffetrsive 
march of an army. And the peace and order of dre suburbs, and 
the freedom of markets in and about London, were so carefully 
maintained that in no time fewer disorders had been coenmitted 
than were heard of this winter. 

None of the papists or Jacobites was insulted in any sort 
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TTie Prince had ordered me, as we came along, to take care of 
the papists and to secure them from all violence. When he came 
to London he renewed these orders, which I executed with so 
much zeal and care that I saw all the complaints that were 
brought me fully redressed. When we came to London I pro- 
cured passports for all that desired to go beyond the sea. Two 
of the popish bishops were put in Newgate. I went thither in 
the Prince’s name. I told them the Prince would not take upon 
him yet to give any orders about prisoners; as soon as he did 
that, they should feel the effects of it. But in the mean while I 
ordered them to be well used, and to be taken care of, and that 
their friends might be admitted to come to them; so truly did 
I pursue the principle of moderation even toward those from 
whom nothing of that sort was to be expected. 

Now that the Prince was come, all the bodies about the town 
came to welcome him. The bishops came the next day. Only 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, though he had once agreed to it, 
yet would not come. The clergy of London came next. The 
city, and a great many other bodies, came likewise, and ex- 
pressed a great deal of joy for the deliverance wrought for them 
by the Prince’s means. Old Sergeant Maynard came with the 
men of the law. He was then near ninety, and yet he said the 
liveliest thing that was heard of on that occasion. The Prince 
took notice of his great age, and said that he had outlived all 
the men of the law of his time ; he answered he had liked to have 
outlived the law itself if his highness had not come over. 

The first thing to be done after the compliments were over 
was to consider how the nation was to be settled. The lawyers 
were generally of opinion that the Prince ought to declare him- 
self king, as Henry VII had done. This, they said, would put 
an end to all disputes, which might otherwise grow very per- 
plexing and tedious; and they said he might call a Parliament 
which would be a legal assembly if srmunoned by the king in 
feet, though his title was not yet recognized. This was plainly 
contrary to his declaration, by which the settlement of the nation 
was referred to a parliament; such a stq> would make all that 
the Prince had hitherto done pass for an aspiring ambition 
onty to raise himself; and it would disgust those who had been 
hitherto the best affected to his designs, and make them less con- 
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cemed in tlie quarrd if, instead of staying till the nation should 
offer him the crown, he would assume it as a conquest. 

These reasons determined the Prince against that proposition. 
He called all the peers and the members of the three last parffa> 
ments that were in town, together with some of the dtizens of 
London. When these met it was told them that, in die present 
distraction, the Prince desired thdr advice about the best meth- 
odsof settling thenadon. It was agreed in both these Houses, such 
as they were, to make an address to the Prince, during him to 
take the administration of the Government into his hands in the 
interim. The next proposition passed not so unanimously; for, 
it being moved that the Prince should be likewise desired to 
vmte missive letters to the same effect, and for the same persons 
to whom writs were issued out for calling a parliament, that so 
there might be an assembly of men in the form of a parliament, 
though without writs under the great seal, such as that was that 
had called home King Charles H. 

To this the Earl of Nottingham objected that such a convwi- 
tion of the states could be no legal assembly unless summoned 
by the King’s writ. Therefore he moved that an address might 
be made to the King to order the vmts to be issued. Few were 
of his mind. The matter was carried the other way, and orders 
were given for those letters to be sent round the nation. 

The King continued a week at Rochester. And both he him- 
self and everybody else saw that he was at full liberty, and that 
the guard about him put him under no sort of restraint. Many 
that were zealous for his interests went to him and pressed him 
to stay and to see the issue of things: a party would appear for 
him; good terms would be got for him; and things would be 
brought to a reasonable agreement. He was much distracted 
between his own inclinations and the importunities oi his friends. 
The Queen, hearing what had happen^, writ a most vehanent 
letter to him, pressing his coming over, remembering him of his 
promise, which she charged on him in a very earnest if not in 
an imperious strain. This letter was intercepted. 1 had an 
account of it from one that read it. The Prince ordered it to be 
conveyed to the King, and that determined him. So he gave se- 
cret orders to prepare a vessel for him, and drew a paper, which 
he left on his table, reproaching the nation for their forsaking 
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hfan. Hie declared that thoiigh he was going to seek for foreign 
aid to restore him to his throne, yet he would not make use of it 
to overthrow either the religion established or the laws of the 
land. And so he left Rochester very secretly on the last day of 
this memorable year and got safe over to France. 

H. D. TSAnx 

The convention for filling the vacant throne met on Janu- 
ary sad, when Halifax was chosen president in the Lords; 
Powle speaker of the Commons. A letter from William, read in 
both Houses, informed their members that he had endeavored 
to the best of his power to discharge the trust reposed in him, 
and that it now rested with the convention to lay the foundation 
of a firm security for their religion, laws, and liberties. The 
Prince then went on to refer to the dangerous condition of the 
Protestants in Ireland, and the present state of things abroad, 
which obliged him to tell them that next to the danger of un- 
reasonable divisions among themseWes, nothing could be so fatal 
as too great a delay in their consultations. And he further inti- 
mated that as Finland was already bound by treaty to help the 
Dutch in such exigencies as, deprived of the troops which he 
had brought over, and threatened with war by Louis XIV, they 
might easily be reduced to, so he felt confident that the cheerful 
concurrence of the Dutch in preserving this kingdom would meet 
with all the returns of friendship from Protestants and English- 
men whenever their own condition should require assistance. 

To this the two Houses replied with an address thanking the 
Prince for his great care in the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom to this time, and formally continuing to him the 
same a}mmission, recommending to his particular care the pres- 
ent state of IreWd. William’s answer to this address was 
characteristic both of his temperament and his preoccupation. 
“ My lords and gentlemen,” he said, “ I am glad that what I have 
done hath pleased you; and since you desire me to continue 
the a dminis tration of affairs, I am willing to accept it. I must 
recommend to you the consideration of affairs abroad which 
makes it fit for you to expedite your business, not only for 
nu^ang a settlement at home on a good foimdation, but for the 
safety of Europe.” 
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On the aSth the Conunons resolved thonsdhms into a cm.- 
mittee of the whole House, and Ridhaid Hampden, son of the 
great John, was voted into the chair. The honor of having been 
the first to speak the word which was on evezybodjr’s lips be- 
longs to Gilbert Dolben, son of a late archbiahop of Yoric, who 
“made a long speech tending to prove that the King’s deserting 
his kingdom without appointing any person to administer the 
government amounted in reason and judgment of law to a de- 
mise.” Sir Robert Howard, one of the members for Castle 
Rising, went a step further, and asserted that the throne was va- 
cant. The extreme Tories made a vain ^oit to procure an ad- 
journment, but the combination against them of Whigs and 
their own moderates was too strong for them, and after a long 
and stormy debate the House resolved “That King James II, 
having endeavored to subvert the constitution by breaking the 
original contract between the King and people, and by the ad- 
vice of ‘Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the 
fundamental laws and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, 
has abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby 
vacant.” 

This resolution was at once sent up to the Lords. Before, 
however, they could proceed to consider it, another nmasage 
arrived from the Commons to the efiFect that they had jiist voted 
it inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this I^ptestant 
nation to be governed by a popish king. » 

To this resolution the Peers assented with a re^pliiess which 
showed in advance that James had no party in tl^^pper House, 
and that the utmost length to which the Toziies in that body 
were prepared to go was to support the proposal of a regency. 
The fet resolution of the Commons was then put aside in order 
that this proposal might be discussed. It was Archbishop San- 
croft’s plan, who, however, did not make his appearance to ad- 
vocate it, and in his absence it was supported by Rochester 
and Nottingham, while Halifax and I)anby led the opposition 
to it. After a day’s debate it -wa^ lost by the narrow major- 
ity of two, forty-nine peers declal^ in its fovor arid fifty-one 
against it. 

The Lords then went into committee on tiie CoBunoDs’ res- 
olution, and at once proceeded, as was natural enoHS^, to dis- 
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pute the dause io its preamble which lefened to the original 
contract between the King and the people. No Tory, of course, 
could redly have subscribed to the doctrine impli^ in these 
wtMcds; but it was doubtless as hard in those days as in these to 
interest an assembly of English politicians in affirmations of 
abstract political principle, and some Tories probably thought it 
not worth while to multiply causes of dissent with the Lower 
House by attacking a purely academic recital of their resolu- 
tbn. Anyhow, the numbers of the minority slightly fell off, 
only forty-six Peers objecting to the phrase, while fifty-three 
voted that it should stand. The word “ deserted” was then sub- 
stituted without a division for the word “abdicated,” and, the 
hour being late, the Lords adjourned. 

The real battle, of course, was now at hand, and to anyone 
who assents to the foregoing criticisms it will be evident that it 
was far less of a conflict on a point of constitutional principle, 
and far more of a struggle between the parties of two ^tmet — 
one cannot call them rival — claimants to the throne than high- 
flying Whig writers are accustomed to represent it. It would, 
of coiuse, be too much to say that the Whigs insisted on declar- 
ing the vacancy of the throne, only because they wished to place 
William on it, and that the Tories contended for a demise of the 
crown, only because they wished an English princess to succeed 
to the throne rather than a Dutch prince. Still, it is pretty 
certain that, but for this conflict of preferences, the two political 
parties, who had made so little difficulty of agreeing in the dec- 
laration that James had ceased to reign, would never have found 
it so hard to concur in its almost necessary sequence that the 
throne was vacant. 

The debate on the last clause of the resolution began, and it 
soon became apparent that the Whigs were outnumbered. The 
forty-nine peers who had supported the proposal of a regency— 
which implied that the royal title was still in James — ^were bound, 
of coiu^e, to oppose the proposition that the throne was vacant; 
and they were reinforced by several peers who held that that 
title had already devolved upon Mary. An attempt to compro- 
mise the dispute by omitting the words pronouncing the throne 
vacant, and inser tin g words which merely proclaimed the Prince 
and Princess of Orange king and queen, was rejected by fifty- 
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two votes to forty-seven; and the original clause was then put, 
and negatived by fifty-five votes to forty-one. 

Thus amended by the sutetitution of “deserted” for "ab- 
dicated,” and the omission of the words “and that the throne is 
thereby vacant,” the resolution was sent back to the Commons, 
who instantly and without a division disagreed with the amend- 
ments. The situation was now becoming critical. The pros- 
pect of a deadlock between the two branches of the convention 
threw London into a ferment; crowds assembled in Palace 
Yard; petitions were presented in that tumultuous fashion 
which converts supplication into menace. To their common 
credit, however, both parties united in resistance to these at- 
tempts at popular coercion; and William himself interposed to 
enjoin a stricter police of the capital. On Monday, February 
4th, the Lords resolved to insist on their amendments; on the 
followuig day the Commons reaffirmed their disagreement with 
them by two hundred eighty-two votes to one hundred fifty-one. 
A free conference between the two Houses was then arranged, 
and met on the following day. 

But the dispute, like many another in our political history, 
had meanwhile been settled out of court. Between the dafe of 
the peers’ vote and the conference Mary had communicated to 
Danby her high displeasure at the conduct of those yffio were 
setting up her claims in opposition to those of her husfAnd; and 
William, who had previously maintained an unbroken silence, 
now made, unsolicited, a declaration of a most important and, 
indeed, of a conclusive kind. If the convention, he said, chose 
to adopt the plan of a regency, he had nothing to say against it, 
only they must look out for some other person to fill the cffice, 
for he hWself would not consent to do so. As to the alternative 
proposal of putting Mary on the throne and allowing him to 
reign by her courtesy, “ No man,” he said, “ can esteem a woman 
more than I do the Princess; but I ^ so made that I cannot 
think of holding anything by apron' strings; nor can I think it 
reasonable to have any share in the government unless it be put 
in my own person, and that for the term of my life. If you 
think fit to settle it otherwise I will not oppose you, but will go 
back to Holland, and meddle no more in your stairs.” 

These few sentences of plain-speaking swept away the douds 
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of intrigue and pedantry as by a wholesome gust of wind. 
Both political parties at once perceived that there was but one 
possible issue from the situation. The conference was duly 
held, and the constitutional question was, with great display of 
now urmecessary learning, solemnly debated; but the managers 
for the two Houses met only to register a foregone conclusion. 
The word “abdicated” was restored; the vacancy of the throne 
was voted by sixty-two votes to forty-seven; and it was imme- 
diately proposed and carried without a division that the Prince 
and Princess of Orange should be declared king and queen of 
England. 

It now only remained to give formal effect to this resolution, 
and in so doing to settle the conditions whereon the crown, 
which the convention had now distinctly recognized itself as con- 
ferring upon the Prince and Princess, should be conferred. A 
committee appointed by the Commons to consider what safe- 
guards should be taken against the aggressions of future sov- 
ereigns had made a report in which they recommended not only 
a solemn enunciation of ancient constitutional principles, but 
the enactment of new laws. The Commons, however, having 
regard to the importance of prompt action, judiciously resolved 
on canying out only the first part of the programme. They de- 
termini to preface the tender of the crown to William and 
Mary by a recital of the royal encroachments of the past reigns, 
and a formal assertion of the constitutional principles against 
which such encroachments had offended. This document, 
drafted by a committee of which the celebrated Somers, then a 
scarcely Imown young advocate, was the chairman, was the fa- 
mous “Declaration of Right.” The grievances which it reca- 
pitulated in its earlier portion were as follows: 

(r) The royal pretension to dispense with and suspend laws 
without consent of Parliament; (a) the punishment of subjects, 
as in the “Seven Bishops’” case, for petitioning the crown; 
(3) the establishment of the illegal court of high commission for 
ecclesiastical affairs; (4) the levy of taxes without the consent 
of Parliament; (5) the maintenance of a standing army in time 
of peace without the same consent; (6) the disarmament of 
Protestants while papists were both armed and employed con- 
trary to law; (7) the violation of the freedom of election; (8) 
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the prosecution in the king’s bench ol si^ oofy cognisable in 
Parliament; (9) the return of partial and corrupt juries; (10) 
the requisition of excessive bail; (i2) the impositkin of excn- 
sive fines; (13) the infliction of ill^al and crud {nmishments; 
(13) the grants of the states <4 accused pawms before con- 
viction. 

Then after solemnly reaflirming the pqnilar li^^ts from 
which these abuses of the prerogative derogat^, the declaration 
goes on to redte that, having an “entire confidence” William 
would “preserve them from the violation of the rights which they 
have here asserted, the Three Estates do resolve that William 
and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be and be declared 
king and queen: to hold the crown and royal dignity, to them 
the said Prince and Princess during their h'ves and the life of the 
survivor of them; and the sole and full exercise of the royal 
power be only in and exercised by the said Prince of Orange, in 
the names of the said Prince and Princess during their lives, and, 
after their deceases, the said crown and royal dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to the heirs of the body of the sail 
Princess; and, for default of such issue, to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark and the heirs of her body; and, for the default of such 
issue, to the issue of the said Prince of Orange.” Then folbwed 
an alteration required by the scrupulous consdeuce of Notting- 
ham in the terms of the oath of allegiance. 

On February 12 th Mary arrived from HoUaud. On the fol- 
lowing day, in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, the Prince 
and Princess of Orange were waited on by both Houses of con- 
vention in a body. The declaration was read by the clerk of 
the crown; the sovereignty solemnly tendered to them by Hali- 
fax, in the name of the Estates; and on the same day th^ were 
proclaimed king and queen in the usual places in Ae cities of 
Lcmdon and Westminster. 



PETER THE GREAT MODERNIZES RUSSIA 

SUPPRESSION OF THE STRELTSI 

AJ>. 1689 

ALFRED RAMBAUD 

It is the glory of Peter the Great to have changed the character of his 
country and elevated its position among European nations. By opening 
Russia to the influence of Western civilization he prepared the way for 
the advent of that vast empire as one of the world^s great powers. 

Peter 1 Alexeievitch was bom in Moscow June 9 (N. S.), 1672. After 
a joint reign with his half-brother Ivan (1682-1696), he mled alone until 
his death, February 8 (N. S.), 1725. He is distinguished among princes 
as a ruler who temporarily laid aside the character of royalty “ in order 
to leam the art of governing better.** By his travels under a common 
name and in a menial disguise, he acquir^ fruits of observation which 
proved of greater practical advantage in his career than comes to sov* 
ereigns from training in the knowledge of the schools. His restless and 
inquiring spirit was never subdued by the burdens of state, and his ma- 
tured powers proved equal to the demands laid upon him by the great 
formative work which he was called to accomplish for his people. 

The charactej and early career of this extraordinary man are here set 
forth by Rambaud in a masterly sketch, showing the first achievements 
which laid the foundation of Peter’s constructive policies. 

A LEXIS MIKHAILOVITCH, Czar of Russia, had by his 
^ first wife, Maria Miloslavski, two sons, Feodor and Ivan, 
and six daughters; by his second wife, Natalia Narychkine, one 
son (who became Peter I) and two daughters. As he was twice 
married, and the kinsmen of each wife had, according to custom, 
surrounded the throne, there existed two factions in the palace, 
which were brought face to face by his death and that of his eldest 
son, Feodor. The Miloslavskis had on their side the claim of 
seniority, the number of royal children left by Maria, and, above 
all, the fact that Ivan was the elder of the two surviving sons; but 
unluckily for them, Ivan was notoriously imbecile both in body 
and mind. 
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On the side of the Naiychkines was the interest excited bjr 
the precocious intelligence of Peter, and the position of legal head 
of all the royal family, which, according to Russian law, gave to 
Natalia Narychkine her title of czarina dowager. Both fac- 
tions had for some time taken their measures and recruited their 
partisans. Who should succeed Feodor? Was it to be the son 
of the Miloslavski, or the son of the Narychkine ? The Miloslav- 
skis were first defeated on legal grounds. Taking the incapacity 
of Ivan into consideration, the boyars and the Patriarch Joachim 
proclaimed the yotmg Peter, then nine years old. Czar.- The 
Narychkines triumphed: Natalia became czarina regent, re- 
call^ from exile her foster-father, Matveef, and surrounded her- 
self by her brothers and uncles. 

The Miloslavskis’ only means of revenge lay in revest, but 
they were without a head; for it was impossible for Ivan to 
take the lead. The eldest of his six sisters was thirty-two years 
of age, the youngest nineteen; the most energetic of them was 
Sophia, who was twenty-five. These six princesses saw them- 
selves condemned to the dreary destiny of the Russian esaremi, 
and were forced to renounce all hopes of marriage, with no pros- 
pects but to grow old in the seclusion of the Urem, subject^ by 
law to the authority of a step-mother. Ail their youth had to look 
forward to was the cloister. They, however, only breathed in 
action; and though imperial etiquette and Byzantine marmers, 
prejudices, and traditions forbade them to appear in public, even 
Byzantine traditions offered them models to follow. Had not 
Pulcheria, daughter of an emperor, reigned at Constantinople in 
the name of her brother, the incapable Theodosius? Had she 
not contracted a nominal marriage with the brave Mardan, who 
was her sword against the barbarians ? 

Here was the ideal that Sophia could propose to herself; to 
be Is czofdievUsa, a “ woman-mpetor.” To emancipate henelf 
from the rigorous laws of the terem, to force the “twenty-sevoi 
locks" of the song, to raise the fata that covered l»r face, to ap- 
pear in public and meet the looks of men, needed energy, cun- 
ning, and patience that could wait and be content to proceed by 
successive efforts. Sophia’s first step was to appear ft Feodor’s 
funeral, thou^ it was not the custom for any but thniwhibw and 
the heir to be present There her litter auountcied that of 
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Natalia Narychkine, and her presence forced the Czarina* 
mother to retreat. She surrounded hersdf \rith a court of edu- 
cated men, who publicly praised her, encouraged and excited 
her to action. Simeon Polotski and Silvester Medviedef wrote 
verses in her honor, recalled to her the example of Pulcheria and 
Olga, compared her to the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth of England, 
and even to Semiramis; we might think we were listening to 
Voltaire addressing Catharine II. They played on her name 
Sophia (wisdom), and declared she had been endowed with the 
quality as well as the title. Polotski dedicated to her the Crown 
of Faith, and Medviedef his Gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

The terem offered the strangest contrasts. There acted they 
the Malade Imaginaire, and the audience was composed of the 
heterogeneous assembly of popes, monks, nuns, and old pension- 
ers that formed the courts of the ancient czarinas. In this shift- 
ing crowd there were some useful instruments of intrigu®. The 
old pensioners, while telling their rosaries, served as emissaries 
between the palace and the town, carried messages and presents 
to the turbulent Streltsi,^ and arranged matters between the 
czarian ladies and the soldiers. Sinister rumors were skilfully 
disseminated through Moscow: Feodor, the eldest son of Alexis, 
had died, the victim of conspirators; the same lot was doubtless 
reserved for Ivan. What was to become of the poor czarevni, 
of the blood of kings? At last it was publicly announced that a 
brother of Natalia Narychkine had seized the crown and seated 
himself on the throne, and that Ivan had been strangled. Love 
and pity for the son of Aloxis, and the indignation excited by the 
news of the usurpation, immediately caused the people of Mos- 
cow to revolt, and the ringleaders cleverly directed the move- 
ment. The tocsin sounded from four hundred churches of the 
“holy dty”; the regiments of the Streltsi took up arms and 
mardied, followed by an immense crowd, to the Kremlin, with 
drums bmting, matches lighted, and dragging cannon behind 
them. Natalia Narychkine had only to show herself on the 
“Red Staircase,” accompanied by her son Peter, and Ivan who 
was reported dead. Their mere appearance sufficed to contra- 

’Tbe Streltsi were an ancient Muscovite guard composed of citizens 
rendering hereditary military service in the different cities and fortified 
posts. At this time many of them were ripe for revolt, 
a., VOL. XU.— IS- 
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diet all the calumnies. The Streltsi hesitated, seeing thqr had 
been deceived. A clever harangue of Matved, who had for* 
merly commanded them, and the exhortations of the patriarch, 
shook them further. The revolt was almost appeased; theMib- 
slavskis had missed their aim, for they had not yet succeeded in 
putting to death the people of whom they were jealous. 

Suddenly Prince Michael Dolgorould, chirf of the priiax of 
the Streltsi, began to insult the rioters in the most violent lan- 
guage. This ill-timed harangue awoke their fury; they seized 
Dolgorouki, and flung him from the top of the Red Staircase 
onto their pikes. They stabbed Matveef, under the eyes of the 
Czarina; then they sacked the palace, murdering all who fell 
into their hands. Athanasius Naiychkine, a brother of Natalia, 
was thrown from a window onto the points of their lances. The 
following day the emeute recommenced; they tore from the arms 
of the Czarina her father C)rril and her brother Ivan; the latter 
was tortured and sent into a monastery. Historians show us 
Sophia interceded for the victims on her knees, but an under- 
standing between the rebels and the Czarevna did exist; the 
Streltsi obeyed orders. 

The following days were consecrated to the purifying of the 
palace and the administration, and the seventh day of the revolt 
they sent their commandant, the prince-boyar, Khovanski, to 
dedare that they would have two czars — Ivan at the head, and 
Peter as coadjutor; and if this were refused, they would again 
rebel. The l^yars of the douma deliberated on this proposal, 
and the greater number of the boyars were opposed to it. In 
Russia the absolute power had never been shar^ but the orators 
of the terem dted many examples both from sacred and profane 
history: Pharaoh and Joseph, Arcadius and Honorius, Basil 11 
and Constantine Vm ; and the best of all the arguments were the 
pikes of the Streltsi (1682). 

Sophia had triumphed: she reigned in the name of her two 
brothers, Ivan and Peter. She made a point of showing herself 
in public, at processions, solemn services, and dedications of 
churches. At the Ouspienski Sobor, while her brothers occupied 
the place of the czar, she filled that of the czarina; only she 
rais^ the curtains and boldly allowed hersdf to faf incensed by 
the patriarch. When the raskohtiks challenged th^ beads of tlK 
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(«rthodox church to discussion, she wished to preside and hold 
the meeting in the open air, at the Lobnoe Miesto on the Red 
Place. There was, however, so much q>position that she was 
forced to call the assembly in the Palace of Facets, and sat behind 
the throne of her two brothers, present though invisible. The 
double-seated throne used on those occasions is still preserved 
at Moscow; there is an opening in the back, hidden by a veil of 
silk, and behind this sat Sophia. This singular piece of furniture 
is the symbol of a government previously unknown to Russia, 
composed of two visible czars and one invisible sovereign. 

The Streltsi, however, felt their prejudices against female sov- 
ereignty awaken. They shrank tom the contempt heaped by 
the Czarevna upon the ancient manners. Sophia had already 
become in their eyes a “ scandalous person ” (pozornoe litzo). An- 
other cause of misunderstanding was the support she gave to 
the state church, as reformed by Nicon, while the streltsuand the 
greater part of the people held to the “old faith.” She had ar- 
rested certain “ old believers,” who at the discussion in the Palace 
of Facets had challenged the patriarchs and orthodox prelates, 
and she had caused the ringleader to be executed. Khovanski, 
chief of the streltsi, whether tom sympathy with the raskol or 
whether he wished to please his subordinates, affected to share 
their discontent. The court no longer felt itself safe at Moscow. 
Sophia took refuge with the Czarina and the two yoimg princes 
in the fortified monastery of Troitsa, and summoned around her 
the gentlemen-at-arms. Khovanski was invited to attend, was 
arrested on the way, and put to death with his son. The streltsi 
attempted a new rising, but, with the usual fickleness of a popular 
militia, suddenly passed from the extreme of insolence to the ex- 
treme of humility. They marched to Troitsa, this time in the 
guise of suppliants, with cords roimd their necks, carrying axes 
and blocks for the death they expected. The patriarch consented 
to intercede for them, and Sophia contented herself with the sacri- 
fice of the ringleaders. 

Sophia, having got rid of her accomplices, governed by aid 
of her two favorites — Chaklovity, the new commandant of the 
streltsi, whom she had drawn from obscuri^, and who was com- 
I^etdy devoted to her, and Prince Vasili Galitsyne. Galitsyne 
has beomne ^ hero of a historic schocd which opposes his 
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genius to tiiat ci Peter the Great, in the same way as in France 
Henry, Duke of Guise, has bear exalted at the expense of Hmty 
IV. He was the special favcnite, tire intiimde fiiaid, of Sqiliia, 
tbe director of her foreign policy, and ha: right hand in military 
affairs. Sophia and Galitsyne labored to organise a hdy league 
between Russia, Poland, Vaiice, and Austria against the Turks 
andTartars. They also tried to gain the countenance of the Cath- 
olic powers of the West; and in 1687 Jacob Dolgoroukiand Jacob 
Mydietski disembarked at Dunkirk as envoys .to the court of 
Louis XTV. They were not received very favorably: the King 
of France was not at all inclined to make war against the Turks; 
he was, on the other hand, the ally of Mahomet IV, who was 
about to besiege Vienna while Louis blockaded Luxemburg. 
The whole plan of the campa^^n was, however, thrown out by 
the intervention of Russia and John Sobieski in favor of Austria. 
The Russian ambassadors received orders to retimbark at Havre, 
without going fe,rther south. 

The government of the Czarevna still persisted in its warlike 
projects. In return for an active cooperation against the Otto- 
mans, Poland had consented to ratify the conditions of the Treaty 
of Androussovo, and to sign a perpetual peace (1686). A hun- 
dred thousand Muscovites, under the command of Prince Galit- 
syne, and fifty thousand Little Russian Cossacks, under the 
orders of the hetman Samoilovitch, marched against the Crimea 
(1687). The army suffered greatly in the southern steppes, as 
Ae Tartars had fired the grassy plains. Galitsyne was forced 
to return without having encountered the oiemy. Samoilovitch 
was accused of treason, deprived of his command, and sent to 
Siberia; and Mazeppa, who owed to Samoilovitch his appoint- 
ment as secretary-at-war, and whose denunciations had (^efiy 
contributed to his downfall, was appointed his successor. 

In the spring of 1689 the Muscovite and Ukranian armi^ 
commanded by Galitsyne and Mazeppa, again set out for the 
Crimea. The second expedition was hardly more fortunate than 
the first: they got as far as Perekop, and were that obliged to 
retreat without even having taken the fortress. This double 
defeat did not hinder Sophia from preparing for her fiivorite a 
triumphal entry into Moscow. In vain Peter forbade her to 
leave the palace; she braved his displeasure and heattod the pro- 
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eeadot, accompanied by die clergy and die images and followed 
by the army of the Crimea, admitted the generals to kiss her hand 
and distributed glasses of brandy among the officers. Peter left 
Moscow hi anger, and retired to the village of Pieobrajenskoe. 
The foreign policy of the Czarevna was marked by another dis- 
play of weakness. By the Treaty of Nertchinsk die restored to 
the Chinese empire the fertile regions of the Amur, which had 
been conquered by a handful of Cossacks, and razed the fortress 
of Albazine, where those adventurers had braved all the forces 
of the East. On all sides Russia seemed to retreat before the 
barbarians. 

Meanwhile Peter was growing. His precocious faculties, 
his quick intelligence, and his strong will awakened alike the 
hopes of his partisans and the fears of his enemies. As a child 
he only loved drums, swords, and muskets. He learned his- 
tory by means of colored prints brought from Germany., Zotof, 
his master, whom he afterward made “the archpope of fools,” 
taught him to read. Among the heroes held up to him as ex- 
amples we are not surprised to find Ivan the Terrible, whose 
character and position offer so much analogy to his own. “ When 
the Czarevitch was tired of reading,” says M. Zabieline, “2k>tof 
took the book from his hand and, to amuse him, would himself 
read the great deeds of his father, Alexis Mikhailovitch, and those 
of the Czar, Ivan Vasilievitch, their campaigns, their distant 
expeditions, their battles and sieges: how they endiu*ed fatigues 
and privations better than any common soldier; what benefits 
they had conferred on the empire, and how they extended the 
frontiers of Russia.” 

Peter also learned Latin, German, and Dutch. He read 
mudi and widely, and learned a great deal, though vdthout 
method. Like Ivan the Terrible, he was a self-taught man. 
He afterward complained of not having been instructed accord- 
ing to rule. This was perhaps a good thing. His education, 
like that of Ivan IV, was neglected, but at least he was not sub- 
jected to the enervating influence of the terem — ^he was not cast 
in that dull mould which turned out so many idiots in the royal 
family. He “roamed at large, and wandered in the streets with 
his ocmirades.” The streets of Moscow at that period were, ac- 
ooidii^ to M. Zabieline, the worst schod of profligacy and de- 
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baudieiy that can be imagined; but they were, on the whole, 
less bad for Peter than the palace. He met there something be- 
sides mere jesters: he encoimtered new elements which had as 
yet no place in the terem, but contained the germ of the regener- 
ation of Russia. He came across Russians who, if unscrupulous, 
were also unprejudiced, and who could aid him in his Iwld re- 
form of the ancient society. He there became acquainted with 
Swiss, English, and German adventurers — ^with Lefort, with 
Gordon, and with Timmennann, who initiated him into Euro- 
pean civilization. 

His court was composed of Leo Narychkine, of Boris Galit- 
syne, who had undertaken never to flatter him; of Andrew 
Matveef, who had marked taste for everything European; and 
of Dolgorouki, at whose house he first saw an astrolabe. He 
played at soldiers with his young friends and his grooms, and 
formed them into the “battalion of playmates,” who manceuvred 
after the European fashion, and bwame the kernel of the future 
regular army. He learned the elements of geometry and fortifica- 
tion, and constructed small citadels, which he took or defended 
with his young warriors in those fierce battles which some- 
times counted their wounded or dead, and in which the Czar of 
Russia was not always spared. An English boat stranded on the 
shore of Yaousa caused him to send for Franz Tinunermann, 
who taught him to manage a sailing-boat, even with a contrary 
wind. He who formerly, like a true boyar of Moscow, had auch 
a horror of the water that he could not make up his mind to cross 
a bridge, became a determined sailor: he guided his boat first 
on the Yaousa, then on the lake of Pereiaslavl. Brandt, the 
Dutchman, built him a whole flotilla; and already, in spite of the 
terrors of his mother, Natalia, Peter dreamed of the sea. 

“The child is amusing himself,” the courtiers of Sophia af- 
fected to observe; but these amusements disquieted her. Each 
day added to the years of Peter seemed to bring her nearer to the 
cloister. Invainsheproudly called herself “autocrat”; she saw 
her stepmother, her rival, lifting up her head. Galitsyne con- 
fined hhnself to regretting that they had not known better how to 
profit by the revolution of 1682, but Chaklovity, who knew he 
must fall with his mistress, said aloud, “It would be wiser to put 
the Czarina to death than to be put to death by her.” Sofiliia 
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tould onfy save herself by seizing the throne — ^but who would 
hdp her to take it? The Streltsi? But the result of their last 
rising had chilled them considerably. Sophia herself, while 
trying to bind this formidable force, had broken it, and the 
strehsi had not forgotten their chiefs beheaded at Troitsa. Now 
what did the emissaries of Sophia propose to them ? Again to 
attack the palace; to put Leo Narychkine and other partisans of 
Peter to death; to arrest his mother, and to expel the patriarch. 
They trusted that Peter and Natalia would perish in the tumult. 
The Streltsi remained indifferent when Sophia, affecting to think 
her life threatened, fled to the Dievitchi monastery, and sent them 
letters of entreaty. “If thy days are in peril,” tranquilly re- 
plied the Streltsi, “ there must be an inquiry.” Chaklovity could 
hardly collect four hundred of them at the Kremlin. 

The struggle began between Moscow and Preobrajenskoe, 
the village with the prophetical name (the “Transfigiuration” or 
“Regeneration”). Two streltsi warned Peter of the pldts of his 
sister, and for the second time he sought an asyliun at Troitsa. 
It was then seen who was the true czar; aU men hastened to 
range themselves around him: his mother, his armed squires, 
the “battalion of pla)nnates,” the foreign ofiicers, and even the 
Streltsi of the regiment of Soukharef. The patriarch also took 
the side of the Czar, and brought him moral support, as the 
foreign soldiers had brought him material force. The partisans 
of Sophia were cold and irresolute; the streltsi themselves de- 
manded that her favorite Chaklovity should be surrendered to 
the Czar. She had to implore the mediation of the patriarch. 
Chaklovity was first put to the torture and made to confess his 
plot against the Czar, and then decapitated. Medviedef was at 
first only condemned to the knout and banishment for heresy, 
but he acknowledged he had intended to take the place of the 
patriarch and to marry Sophia; he was dishonored by being im- 
prisoned with two sorcerers, condemned to be burned alive in a 
cage, and was afterward beheaded. Galitsjme was deprived of 
his property, and exiled to Poustozersk. Sophia r em ained in 
the DievitcU Monastyr, subjected to a hard captivity. Though 
Ivan continued to reign conjointly with his brother, yet Peter, 
who was then only seventeen, governed alone, surroimded by 
his mother, the Narychkines, and the Dolg(»oukis (1689). 
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Sqphia lu4 freed haaetf from the aed u sion of liie terem, as 
Peter had emancipated himadf from the aechiaicm of the paiace 
to roam die strd^ and navigate rivers. Both had behaved 
scandalously, according to the »ieas of the time>-<4he one ha- 
ranguii^ soldiers, presiding over councils, walking with her veil 
raised; the other using the axe like a caipenter, rowmg ^ a 
Cossack, brawling with foreign adventurers, and fitting with 
his grooms in mimic battles. But to the one her emancipation 
was only a means of obtaining power; to the other die man- 
cipation of Russia, like the emancipation of himself, was the end. 
He wished the nation to shake off the old trammds from which 
he had freed himself. Sophia remained a Byzandne, Peter as- 
pired to be a European. In the conflict between the Czarevna 
and the Czar, progress was not on the side of the Dievitchi 
Monastyr. 

The first use the Czar made of his liberty was to hasten to 
Archangel There, deaf to the advice and pmyers of his mother, 
who was astounded at this unexpected taste for salt water, he 
gazed on that sea which no czar had ever looked on. He ate with 
the merchants and the officers of foreign navies; he breathed 
the air which had come from the West. He estaUished a 
dockyard, built boats, dared the angry waves of this unkimwn 
ocean, and almost perished in a storm, which did not prevent 
the “skipper Peter Alexeievitch” fnan again putting to sea, and 
bringing the Dutch vessels back to the Holy Cape. Unhappity, 
the White Sea, by which, since the time of Ivan IV, the Eng- 
lish had entered Russia, is frost-bound in winter. In order to 
open permanent commimications with the West, with civilized 
coimtries, it was necessary for Peter to establish himseli on the 
Baltic or the Black Sea. Now the first belonged to the Swedes, 
and the second to the Turks, as the Caspian did to the Persians. 
Who was first to be attacked? The treaties concluded with 
Poland and Austria, as well as policy and rdigion, urged the 
Czar against the Turks, and Constantinople has always been the 
point of attraction for orthodox Russia. 

Peter shared the sentiments of his people, and had the en- 
thusiasm of a crusader against the infidd. Notwithstanding his 
ardent wish to travel in the West, he took the resdlutUHlnot to 
appear in foreign lands till he could appear as a victor. Twice 
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liad GttUt^qme &3ed against the Cihaea; Peter determined to 
attack the barbarians by the Don, and Azov. The army 

vas commanded by diiee generals, Gdovine, Gmrion, and Le- 
bat, who were to act with the "bombardier of the Preobrajenski 
legimcBt, Peter Akamievitch.*’ This regiment, as well as three 
o^ets ahich had sprung from the "amusements” of Preobrajen- 
ricoe — the Semenovski, the Botousitski, and the raiment of 
Leiort — ^were the heart of the expedition. It foiled b^use the 
Czar had no fleet with which to invest Azov by sea, because the 
new army and its chiefo wanted experience, and because Jansen, 
the German et^ineer, ill-treated by Peter, passed over to the 
enemy. After two assaults the siege was raised. This check 
iqq)eared the more grave because the Czar himself was with the 
army, because the first attempt to turn from the "amusements” 
of Preobrajenskoe to serious warfare had failed, and because 
this failure would fumidi arms against innovations, against the 
Germans and the heretics, against the new tactics. It might even 
compromise, in the eyes of the people, the work of regeneration 

(*695)- 

Although Peter had followed the example of Galitsyne, and 
entered Moscow in triumph, he felt he needed revenge. He 
sent for good officers from foreign countries. Artillerymen ar- 
rived from Holland and Austria, engineers from Prussia, and 
Admiral Lima from Venice. Peter hurried on the creation of a 
fleet with feverish impatience. He built of green wood twenty- 
two* galleys, a hundred rafts, and seventeen hundred boats or 
barks. All die small ports of the Don were metamorphosed 
into dock-yards; twenty-six thousand workmen were assembled 
there from all parts of the empire. It was like the camp of 
Boulogne. No misfortune — neither the desertion of the laborers, 
the burnings of the dock-yards, nor even his own illness — could 
lessen his activity. Peter was able to write that, "following the 
advice God gave to Adam, he earned his bread by the sweat of 
hfobrow.” At last the "marine caravan,” the Russian armada, 
descended the Don. From the slopes of Azov he wrote to his 
sister Natalia "In obedience to thy counsels, I do not go to 
meet dhe shelb and bdls; it is they who aj^roach me, but tolera- 
1^ oomteoualy.” 

* His mother died in 1694, his brother Ivan in 1696. 
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Azov was blockaded by sea and land, and a breadi was 
opened by the ^gineets. Preparations were bdng made for a 
general assault, when the place capitulated. The joy in Rusda 
was great, and the streltsi’s jealousy cff the success of fordgn tac- 
tics gave place to their enthusiasm as Christians for this victory 
over Islamism, which recalled those of Kazan and Astrakhan. 
The effect produced on Europe was considerable. At Waimw 
the people shouted, “Long live the Czarl” The army entered 
Moscow under triumphal arches, on which were represented 
Hercules trampling a pacha and two Turks under foot, and Mars 
throwing to the earth a mirza and two Tartars. Admiral Le- 
fort and Schein the generalissimo took part in the cortige, 
seated on magnificent sledges; while Peter, promoted to the rank 
of captain, followed on foot. Jansen, destined to the gibbet, 
marched among the prisoners (1696). 

Peter wished to profit by this great success to found the naval 
power of*Russia. By the decision of the douma three thousand 
families were established at Azov, besides four himdred Kal- 
mucks, and a garrison of Moscow Streltsi. The patriarch, the 
prelates, and the monasteries taxed themselves for the construc- 
tion of one vessel to every eight thousand serfs. The nobles, the 
officials, and the merchants were seized with the fever of this holy 
yrar, and brought their contributions toward the infant navy. 
It was proposed to unite the Don and the Volga by means of a 
canaL A new appeal was made to the artisans and sailors of 
Europe. Fifty yoimg nobles of the court were sent to Venice, 
England, and the Low Countries to learn seamanship and ship- 
building. But it was necessary that the Czar himself should be 
able to judge of the science of his subjects; he must counteract 
Russian indolence and prejudice by the force of a great example; 
and Peter, after having begun his career in the navy at the rank 
of “skipper,” and in the army at that of bcanbardier, was to be- 
come a carpenter of Saardam. He allowed himself, as a re- 
ward for his success at Azov, the much-longed-for jomney to the 
West. 

In 1697 Admiral Lefort and Generals Golovine and Vosnit- 
syne prepared to depart for the countries of the West, uiKler the 
title of “the great ambassadors of the Czar.” Their suite was 
composed of two hundred seventy petsonsr— jroung nobles, sol- 
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diers, interpreters, merchants, jesters, and buffoons. In the 
cortege was a young man who went by the name of Peter Mi- 
khaitof. This incognito would render the position of the Czar 
easier, whether in his own personal studies or in delicate nego- 
tiations. On the journey to Riga Peter allowed himself to be 
ins)ilted by the governor, but laid up the recollection for future 
use. At Koenigsburg the Prussian, Colonel Stemfeld, delivered 
to “M. Peter Mikhailof” “a formal brevet of master of artil- 
lety.” The great ambassadors and their travelling compan- 
ion were cordially received by the courts of Courland, Hanover, 
and Brandenburg. 

Sophia Charlotte of Hanover, afterward Queen of Prussia, 
has left us some curious notes about the Czar, then twenty-seven 
years of age. He astonish^ her by the vivacity of his mind and 
the promptitude and point of his answers, not less than by the 
grossness of his manners, his bad habits at table, his wild timid- 
ity, like that of a badly brought-up child, his grimaces, and a 
frightful twitching which at times convulsed his whole face. 
Peter had then a beautiful brown skin, with great piercing eyes, 
but his features already bore traces of toil and debauchery. 
“He must have very good and very bad points,” said the young 
Electress; and in this he represented contemporary Russia. 
“If he had received a better education,” adds the Princess, “he 
would have been an accomplished man.” The suite of the 
Czar were not less surprising than their master; the Muscovites 
danced with the court ladies, and took the stiffening of their 
corsets for their bones. “The bones of these Germans are 
devilish hard!” said the Czar. 

Leaving the great embassy on the road Peter travelled quickly 
and reached Saardam. The very day of his arrival he took a 
lodging at a blacksmith’s, procur^ himself a complete costume 
like those worn by Dutch workmen, and began to wield the axe. 
He bargained for a boat, bought it, and drank the traditional 
pint of beer with its owner. He viated cutleries, ropewalks, and 
other manufactories, and everywhere tried his hand at the work: 
in a paper manufactory he made some paper. However, in spite 
of the tradition, he only remained eight days at Saardam. At 
Amsterdam his eccentricities were no less astonishing. He 
neHher took any rest himself nor allowed others to do so; he 
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exhausted all his ciceroni, always r^teatmg, “1 must see it.^* 
He inspected the most celebrated auatomi^ ooUecdous; esa- 
gaged artists, workmen, (^ceis, and engineets; and bou^ 
models of ships and collections of naval laws and treaties. He 
altered familiarly the houses of private individuals, gained the 
good-will of the Dutch by his bonhomie, penetrated into the, re- 
cesses of the shops and stalls, and remained lost in admiration 
over a dentist. 

But, amid all these distractions, he never lost sight of his aifi. 
“We labor,” he wrote to the patriarch Adrian, “in order thcff- 
oughly to master the art of the sea; so that, having once learned 
it, we may return to Russia and conquer the oiemies of Christ, 
and free by his grace the Christians who are oppressed. This is 
what I shall long for to my last breath.” He was vexed at mak- 
ing so little progress in shipbuilding, but in Holland everyone 
had to learn by personal experience. A naval captain told 
him that in England instruction was based on principles, and 
these he could learn in four months; so Peter crossed the sea, 
and spent three months in London and the neighboring towns. 
There he took into his service goldsmiths and gold-beaters, 
architects and bombardiers. He then returned to Holland, and, 
his ship being attacked by a violent tempest, he reassured those 
who trembled for his safety by the remark, “ Did you ever hear 
of a czar of Russia who was drowned in the North Sea?” 

Though much occupied with his tedmical studies, he had not 
neglected policy; he had conversed with William HI, but did 
not visit France in this tour, for “Louis XIV,” says St. Simon, 
“had procured the postponement of his visit”; the fact being 
that his alliance with the Emperor and his wars with the Turks 
were looked on with dis&vor at Versailles. He went to Vienna 
to study the military art, and dissuaded Leopold from making 
peace with the Sultan. Peter wished to conquer Eertch in order 
to secure the Straits of lenikale. He was preparing to go to 
Venice, when vexatious intelligence reached him from Moscow. 

The first reforms of Peter, his first attempts against the 
national prejudices and customs, had raised him up a crowd of 
enemies. Old Russia did not allow herself quietly to be set aside 
by the bold innovator. There was in the interior a sullen and 
resolute resistance, which sometimes gave birth to bloody scenes. 
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The revolt of the strditsi, the insurrection of Astrakhan, the 
lebdlkm of the Cossadcs, and later the trial of his son and 
first wife are only ejnsodes of the great struggle. Already the 
priests were teaching that Antichrist was bom. Now it had 
been prc^esied that Antichrist should be bom of an adulteress, 
and Peter was the son of the second wife of Alexis, therefore his 
mother Natalia was the “false virgin,” the adulterous woman of 
the prophecies. The increasingly heavy taxes that weighed on 
the people were another sign diat the time had come. Others, 
disgusted by the taste shown by the Czar for German clothes and 
foreign languages and adventures, affirmed that he was not the 
son of Alexis, but of Lefort the Genevan, or that his father was 
a German surgecm. They were scandalized to see the Czar, like 
another Gregory Otrepief, expose himself to blows in his military 
“amusements.” The lower orders were indignant at the aboli- 
tion of the long beards and national costume, and the raekolniks * 
at the authorization of “the sacrilegious smell of tobacco.” 

The journey to the west completed the general dissatis- 
faction. Had anyone ever before seen a czar of Moscow quit 
Holy Russia to wander in the kingdoms of foreigners? "V^o 
knew what adventures might befall him among the niemtsi and 
the bousourmanes? for the Russian people hardly knew how to 
distinguirii between the Turks and the Germans, and were wholly 
ignorant of France and England. Under an unknown sky, at 
the extremity of the world, on the shores of the “ocean sea,” 
what dangers might he not encoimter? Then a singular legend 
was invented about the travels of the Czar. It was said that he 
went to Stockholm disguised as a merchant, and that the Queen 
had recognized him and had tried in vain to capture him. Ac- 
cording to another version, she had plunged him in a dungeon, 
and delivered him over to his enemies, who wished to put him in 
a ra-qk lined with nails and throw him into the sea. He had only 
been saved by a streletz who had taken his place. Some asserted 
that Peter was still kept there; and in 1705 the streltsi and ras- 
kolniks of Astrakhan still gave out that it was a false czar who 
had cmne bock to Moscow — ^the true czar was a prisoner at 
Stockholm, attached to a stake. 

'Dissenters from the orthodox church of Russia (Greek Church).— 
Ed. 
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In the midst of this universal disturbance, caused by the ab- 
sence of Peter, there were certain symptoms peculiariy disquiet- 
ing. The Muscovite army grew more and more hostOe to the 
new order of things. In 1694 Peter haul discovered a fresh con- 
spiracy, having for its object the deliverance of Sophia; and at 
the very moment of his departure from Russia he had to put 
down a plot of streltsi and Cossacks headed by Colonel Tsykler. 
Those of the streltsi who had been sent to form the garrison of 
Azov pined for their wives, their children, and the trades they 
had left in Moscow. When in the absence of the Czar they were 
sent from Azov to the frontiers of Poland, they again begain to 
murmur. “ What a fate is ours I It is the boyars who do all the 
mischief; for three years they have kept us from our homes.” 

Two hundred deserted and returned to Moscow; but the 
douma, fearing their presence in the already troubled capital, ex- 
pelled tlfem by force. They brought back to their regiments a 
letter of Sophia. “You suffer,” she wrote ; “ later it will become 
worse. March on Moscow. What is it you wait for? There 
is no news of the Czar.” It was repeated through the army that 
the Czar had died in foreign lands, and that the boyars wished to 
put his son Alexis to death. It was necessary to march on Mos- 
cow and exterminate the nobles. 

The military sedition was complicated by the religious fa- 
naticism of the raskolniks and the demagogic passions of the 
popular army. Four regiments revolted and deserted. Gen- 
erals Schein and Gordon, with their regular troops, hastened 
after them, came up with them on the banks of the Iskra, and 
tried to persuade them to return to their duty. The strelta re- 
plied by a petition setting forth all their grievances: “Many of 
them had died during the expedition to Azov, suggested by 
Lefort, a German, a heretic; they had endured fatiguing marches 
over burning plains, thdr only food being bad meat; their 
strength had been exhausted by severe tasks, and they had been 
banished to distant garrisons. Moscow was now a prey to all 
sorts of horrors. Foreigners had introduced the custom of shav- 
ing the beard and smoking tobacco. It was said that diese 
niemtsi meant to seize the town. On this rumor, the streltsi bad 
arrived, and also because Romodanovdd wished to disperse and 
put them to the sword without anyone knowing why.” A few 
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caniKm-Bhotft were sufficient to scatter the rebels. A large num- 
bo* were arrested; torture, the gibbet, and the dungeon awaited 
the captives. 

When Peter hastened home from Vienna he decided that 
his generals and his douma had been too lenient He had old 
grievances against the streltsi ; they had been the army of Sophia, 
in opposition to the army of the Czar; he remembered the inva- 
sion of the Kremlin, the massacre of his mother’s family, her 
terrors in Troitsa, and the conspiracies which all but delayed his 
journey to the west. At the very time that he was travelling in 
Europe for the benefit of his people, these incorrigible mutineers 
had forced him to renounce his dearest projects and had stopped 
him on the road to Venice. . He resolved to take advantage of 
the opportunity by crushing his enemies e» masse, and by mak- 
ing the Old Russia feel the weight of a terror that would recall 
the days of Ivan IV. The long beards had been the standard of 
revolt — ^they should fall. On August 26th he ordered all the 
gentlemen of his court to shave themselves, and himself applied 
the razor to his great lords. The same day the Red Place was 
covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian tried in vain to 
appease the anger of the Czar by presenting to him the wonder- 
working image of the Mother of God. “ Why hast thou brought 
out the holy icon?” exclaimed the Czar. “Retire and restore 
it to its place. Know that I venerate God and his Mother as 
much as thyself, but know also that it is my duty to protect the 
people and punish the rebels.” 

On October 30th there arrived at the Red Place the first 
instalment of two hundred thirty prisoners: they came in carts, 
with lighted torches in their han^, nearly all already broken by 
torture, and followed by their wives and children, who ran behind 
chanting a funeral wail. Their sentence was read, and they were 
slain, the Czar ordering several officers to help the executioner. 
John George Korb, the Austrian agent, who as an eye-witness 
has left us an authentic account of the executions, heard that five 
rebel heads had been sent into the dust by blows from an axe 
wielded by the noblest hand in Russia.” The terrible carpenter 
of Saatdam worked and obliged his boyars to work at this hor- 
rible employment Seven other days wem employed in this way ; 
a thousand victims were put to deaffi. Some were broken on the 
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wheel« and others died by various modes of torture. The ie> 
moval of the corpses was fotbiddoi: for five montibs Moscow 
had before its eyes the spectacle of the dead bodies hangup from 
the battlements of the Kremlin and the otha: ramparts; and for 
five months the Streltsi suspended to the bars of S^hia’s prison 
presented her the petition by which they had entreated her to 
reign. Two of her confidants were buried alive; she herself, vrith 
Eudoxia . Lapoukhine, Peter’s wife, who had been repudiated 
for her obstinate attachment to Ihe ancient customs, had thdr 
heads shaved and were confined in monasteries. After the re- 
volt of the inhabitants of Astrakhan, who put their waywode to 
death, the old militia was completely abolii^ed, andrdie way left 
cldu: for the formation of new troops. 



TYRANNY OF ANDROS IN NEW ENGLAND 


THE “BLOODLESS REVOLUTION" 


A.D. 1689 

CHARLES W. ELLIOTT 

When the spirit of the English Revolution of 1688 crossed the Atlantic 
and stirred the New England colonists to throw o£E the Stuart tyranny 
represented by Andros, a long step was taken in the development of early 
American self-government The Charter Oak tradition, whether or not 
resting on actual occurrences, correctly typifies the temper of that self^ 
government as it has ever manifested itself in the crises of*patriotic 
development in this country. And the ending of theocratic government, 
as here recorded of Massachusetts, foreshadowed the further growth of 
democracy in America. 

Sir William Andros, an Englishman, was colonial governor of New 
York from 1674 to 1681, and of New England, including New York, from 
1686 to 1689. His rule ** was on the model ^ar to the heart of his royal 
master— a harsh despotism, but neither strong nor wise ; it was wretched 
misgovemment and stupid, blundering oppression.” What poor success 
Andros had in his attempt to force such a rule upon people of the Eng- 
lish race who had already accustomed themselves to a large measure of 
independence and self-government Elliott's account briefly but fully 
shows. 


■V/^HILE colonies are poor they are neglected by the parent 
^ ^ state; when they are able to pay taxes then she is quite 


ready to “govern them”; she is willing to appoint various de- 
pendents to important offices, and to allow the colonies to pay 
liberal salaries; she likes also to tax them to the amount of the 


surplus production which is transferred to the managers in the 
mother-country. Surprising as this is, it is what many call “ gov- 
ernment,” and is conamon evei^^ete. England has been no 
exception to this, and her practice m New England was of this 
char^ter till, in the year 1776, the back of the people, was so 
galled that it threw its rider with violence. , ^ 

At various times attempts had been made to destn^ the 
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Massachus^ charter. At restoration o{ Charles 11 , in 1660, 
the enemies of the Puritans roused themselves. All who scented 
the breath of liberty in those Western gales— ^ who had been 
disappointed of fond hopes in those in&nt states — all who had 
felt in New England, too, the iron hand of ecclesiastical tyraimy, 
who chafed in the religious manacles which there, as everywhere 
else, were imposed upon the minority — all united against them; 
and in 1664 commissioners were sent over with extraordinary 
powers. The colony withstood them to the best of its ability; 
but at last, in 1676, a qm warranto was issued, and judgment was 
obtained in England against the Massachusetts carter. 

In 1683 the quo warranto was brought over by Edward Ran- 
dolph, who had been appointed collector of the port of Bosto^'^in 
1681, but had not been allowed to act. He was the “me^n- 
ger of death” to the hopes of the colony. The deputies refused 
to appear in England and plead, and judgment was entered 
up against them at last, in 1685, and the charter wa^ abrogated. 
Charles died, and the bitter and bigoted James II came to the 
throne in r684. The colonists then had rumors that Colonel 
Kirke, the fiercest hater of the Nonconformists in England, was 
coming over as governor, which filled them with dread. The 
colony now seemed to be at the mercy of the churchmen, or, worse 
than that, of the papists, for such was James. Mr. Rawson, 
secretary of the colony, about this time wrote, “ Our condition is 
awful.” * 

Mr. Joseph Dudley was appointed governor and acted for a 
short time, but was succeeded by Sir Edmund Andros, who ar- 
rived December 19, with a commission from James H, to 
take upon himself the absolute governmoit of all New England. 
Andros was supposed to be a bigoted papist, and he certainly car- 
ried matters wite a high hand; the poisoned chalice of religious 
despotism, which these Pilgrims had commended to the Ups of 
Roger 'V^^Uiams, the Browns, Mrs. Hutchinson, Gorton, duke, 
and the Quakers, was now offered to thdr own lips, and the 
draught was bitter. 

First, the press was muzded; then marriage was no longer 
free. The minister Moody (r684) was imprisoned six months 
in New Hampshire for refusing to administer the communion to 
Cranfield and others, according to the manner and fnnpi.set fmth 
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in the Book oj Common Prayer. The Congregational ministers 
were as mere laymen, and danger menaced public worship and 
the meeting-houses. But this last extremity was saved them by 
the necessity which James was imder of securing the triumph of 
his church in Protestant England, the first step toward which 
was the proclamation of religious toleration. This, of course, 
secured ihe colonists, and the pilgrims were saved that fearful 
misery of being driven out from their own cherished altars. 
Andr^ carried things with as high a hand in Massachusetts as 
his master did in England; absolute subjection they both insisted 
on. Besides the denial of political and religious rights, the prac- 
tice of arbitrary taxation was asserted by Andros, and all titles to 
lands were questioned; in the brutal phrase of the time, it was 
declared that “the calf died in the cow’s belly”; that is, having 
ho rights as a state, they had none as individuals; so fees, fines, 
and expenditures impoverished the people and enriched the of- 
ficials. All seemed lost in Massachusetts. 

Andros went down to Hartford, in Connecticut, with his suite, 
and with sixty troops took possession of the government there 
and demanded the charter. Through the day (October 31, 
1687) the authorities remonstrated and postponed. When they 
met Andros again in the evening the people collected, much ex- 
dted. There seemed no relief. Their palladium, their charter, 
was demanded, and before them stood Andros, with soldiers and 
drawn swords, to compel his demand. There was then no hope, 
and the roll of parchment — the charter, with the great royal seal 
upon it — ^was brought forth and laid upon the table, in the midst 
of the exdted people. Suddenly, without warning, all lights 
were extinguish^ ! There were darkness and silence, followed by 
wonder, movement, and confusion. What meant this very un- 
parliamentary conduct, or was it a gust of wind which had star- 
tled all ? Lights were soon obtained, and then — 

“Where is the charter?” was the question that went round 
the assembly. 

“What means this?” cried Andros, in anger. 

But no mar knew where the charter had disappeared to; 
neither threats nor persuasion brought it to light. What could 
Andros do? Cleariy nothing, for the authorities had done all 
that could be asked: th^ had produced the charter in the pres- 
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ence of Andros, and now it liad disa{^>eated from his {nesence. 
He had come upon a fool’s errand, and some sharp Yankee 
(Captain Wadsworth) had outwitted him. Where was the char- 
ter? Safely hidden in the heart of the great oak, at Hartford, 
on the grounds of Samuel Wyllys. There it remained beyond 
the reach of tyranny. 

The tree known as the “ Charter Oak” stood for over a cen- 
tury and a half foom that day. The Indians had always prayed 
that the tree might be ^)ared; they have our thanks. 

Andros wrote on the last page of their records. Finis, and 
disappeared — ^but that was not the end of Connecticut. 

It was a dark time for liberty in New England, and a dark day 
for liberty in Old England; for there James 11 and his unscru- 
pulous ministers were corruptly, grossly, and illegally trampling 
down the rights of manhood. Andros was doing it in New Eng- 
land, and he found in Dudley, Stoughton, Clark, and others, sons 
of New England, ready feet. In 1688 Randolph writes, “We 
are as arbitrary as the great Turk”; which seems to have been 
true. The hearts of the best men in both countries sank within 
them, and they cried in their discouragement, “O Lordl how 
longl” 

Thus matters stood when, durmg the spring of i688-r689, 
foint rumors of the landing of William, Prince of Orange, in 
England, came from Virginia. Could this be true ? It broi^t 
Andros up to Boston (April), where he gave orders to have the 
soldiers ready against surprise. 

Liberty is the most ardent wish of a brave and noble people, 
and is too often betrayed by confidence in cultivated and design- 
ing and timid men. Liberty was the wish of the people of New 
England; and for the want of brave men then and since then 
they suffered. 

When, on April 4th, John Winslow brought from Virginia 
the rumor of the English Revolution and the landing of the Prince 
of Orange, it went through their blood like the electric current, 
and thrilled ftom the dty along the byways into every home. 
Men got on their horses and rode onward to the next house to 
carry the tidings that the popidi King was down and William 
was up, and that there was hope; through town tuid coimtry 
the questions were eagerly asked: “Shall we get our old charter? 
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Shall we regain our ri^ts?” “What is there for us to do?” 
cried the people. 

Andros put out a proclamation that all persons should be in 
readiness to resist the forces of the Prince of Orange should they 
come. But the old magistrates and leaders silently prayed for 
his success; the people, less cautious and more determined, said 
to one another: “Let us do something. Why not act?” and this 
went from mouth to mouth till their hatred of Andros, and the 
remembrance to his dastardly oppressions, blazed into a consum- 
ing fire. 

“On April r8, rfiSp,” wrote an onlooker, “I knew not any- 
thing of what was intended until it was begun, yet being at the 
north end of the town, where I saw boys running along the 
streets with clubs in their hands encouraging one another to fight, 
I began to mistrust what was intended, and hasting toward the 
Town Dock I soon saw men running for their arms; but before 
I got to the Red Lion I was told that Captain George and the 
master of the frigate were seized and secured in Mr. Colman's 
house at the North End; and when I came to the Town Dock 
1 understood that BuUivant and some others were laid hold of, 
and then immediately the drums b^an to beat, and the people 
hastened and ran, some with and some for arms,” etc. 

So it was begun, no one knew by whom; but men remem- 
ber yet their old liberties and were ready to risk something to 
regain them; they remembered, too, their present tyrants and 
longed to punish them. But in all this, men of property took no 
part — ^they are always timid. It was the “mob” that acted. 

Governor Andros was at the fort with some soldiers, and 
sent for the clerg5mien to come to him, who declined. The 
people and train-bands rallied together at the Town House, 
where old Governor Bradstreet and some other principal men 
met to consult as to what should be done. The King’s frigate 
in the harbor ran up her flags, and the lieutenant swore he would 
die before die should be taken, and he op>ened her ports and ran 
out her guns; but Captain George (prisoner in Boston) sent him 
word not to to a shot, for the people would tear him in pieces if 
he did. In the afternoon the soldiers and people marched to the 
fort, took possession of a battery, turned its guns upon the fort 
and demanded its surrender. They did not wait for its surrender. 
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but stonned in through the portholes, and Captain Jdm Ndson, 
a Boston merchant, cried out to Andros, "1 dema^ your sur- 
render.” Andros was surprised at the anger of an outraged 
people, and knew not what to do, but at last gave up the fort, and 
was lodged prisoner in Mr. Usher’s house. 

The next day he was forcedto give up the castle in the harbor, 
and the gvms of the battery from the shore were Inought to bear 
upon the frigate. But the captain prayed that she mi^t not 
be forced to surrender, because all the officers and crew would 
lose their wages; so she was dismantled for present security. AO 
through the day people came pouring in from the country, well 
armed and hot with rage against Andros and his confederates; 
and the cooler men trembled lest some tmnecessary violence 
might be done; so Captain Fisher, of Dedham, led Andros by 
the collar of the coat back to the fort for safety. 

On the 30th Bradstreet and other leading men met, and 
formed a kind of provisional council.' They carefully abstained 
from resuming their old charter, partly from fear and partfy from 
doubt, and called upon the towns to send up deputies. When 
these met, on May 22, 1689, forty out of fifty-four were for “re- 
suming,” but a majority of the coimdl opposed it, and time was 
spent in disputes; but at last the old Governor and magistrates 
accepted the control of affairs, though they would not consent to 
resume the charter. Thus the moment for action passed, and 
the colony lost that chance for reestablishing its old rights. 

Rhode Island and Cormecticut resumed their charters, which 
had never been legally vacated. Mr. Threat was obliged to take 
again the office of governor of Cormecticut, when the amazing 
reports of the revolution and seizure of the Governor in Massa- 
chusetts reached them. They issued byal addresses to William 
and Mary, in which they said: “Great was that day when the 
Lord who sitteth upon the floods did divide his and your adver- 
saries like the waters of Jordan, and did b^in to magnify you 
like Joshua, by the deliverance of the English dominions from 
popery and slavery.” 

Andros escap^, but was apprehended at Rhode Island, 
and sent back to Boston, and in February, 1689, with Dudl^ 
and some others, he was sent away to Engird. 

Increase Mather, the agent of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
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with the aid of friends in England, endeavored to gain the res- 
toration of the old charter from King William, but was unsuc- 
cessful; a new one was granted (1691), which contained many of 
the old privil^es; but the King would not grant them the power 
of appointing their own governor; that power was reserved; and 
app^ from the colony courts to England were allowed. The 
Governor and the King both had a veto upon all colonial Il- 
lation. By it all religions except the Roman Catholic were de- 
clared free, and Plymouth was annexed to Massachusetts. 

Thus two important elements of a free government were lost 
to Massachusetts; and powers which had been exercised over 
fifty years were, for nigh a hundred years, taken away. In Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island they continued to elect their own 
rulers and to exercise all the powers of government. The new 
charter was brought over by Sir William Phipps, the new gov- 
ernor appointed by the King, who arrived on May 14, 1^2. 

Thus ended the rule of the theocracy in Massachusetts, and 
from this time forward the ministers and church-members pos- 
sessed no more power than the rest of the people. 



MASSACRE OF LACMNE 

AJ>. 1689 

FRANCOIS XAVIER OARNEAII 

Just after Count Frontenac's fitat adminisimtiQii of Canada (1672^ 
t 6 St), when the colony of New France was under die role of De la Barre 
and his successor, the Marquis de Denonrille, Hontml and its imme- 
diate vicinity suffered from the most terrible and Moody of aD die Indian 
massacres of the colonial days. The hatred of the Five Nations for the 
French, stimulated by the British colonists of New Yoric, under its s^ov- 
emor, Colonel Dongan, was due to Frendi forays on the Seneca tribes, 
and to the capture and forwarding to the royal galleys in France of many 
of the betrayed Iroquois chiefs. At this period the English on the sea- 
board began to extend their trade into the interior of the continent and 
to divert commerce from the St. Lawrence to the Hudson. This gave 
rise to keen rivalries between the two European races, and led the Eng- 
lish to take sides with the Iroquois in their enmity to the French. The 
latter, at Governor Denonville^s instigation, sought to settle accounts 
summarily with the Iroquois, believing that the tribes of the Five Nations 
could never be conciliated, and that it was well to extirpate them at once. 
Soon the Governor put his fell purpose into effect With a force of 
two thousand men, in a fleet of canoes, he entered the Seneca country by 
the Genesee River, and for ten days ravaged the Iroquois homes and 
put many of them cruelly to death. Returning by the Niagara River he 
erected and garrisoned a fort at its mouth and then withdrew to Quebec. 
A terrible revenge was taken on the French colonists for these infamous 
acts, as the following article by M. Gameau shows. 

^HE situation of the colonists of New France during the crit- 
^ ical era of M. Denonville's administration was certainly 
an3^hing but enviable. They literally “dwelt in the midst of 
alarms, yet their steady courage in facing perils, and their en- 
durance of privations when unavoidable, were worthy of admi- 
ration. A lively idea of what they had to resist or to suffer may 
be found by reading the more particular parts of the Govemoris 
despatches to Paris. For instance, in one of these he wrote in 
reference to the raids of the Iroquois: “The savages are just so 
many animals of prey, scattered through a vast forest, whence 
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ll»qr aie turet ready to issue, to laven and kill in the adjoining 
QOuotzies. After thdr ravages, to go in pursuit of them is a con- 
stant but almost bootless ta^. Th^ have no settled place 
udiither they can be traced with any ipertainty; they must be 
watdied everywhere, and long wdted for, with fire-arms ready 
primed. Many of their lurking-places could be reached only by 
blood-hounds or by other savages as our trackers, but those in 
our service are few, and the native allies we have are seldom 
trustworthy; they fear d»e enemy more than they love us, and 
they dread, on their own selfish account, to drive the Iroquois 
to extremity. It has been resolved, in the present strait, to erect 
a fort in every seigniory, as a place of shelter for helpless people 
and live-stoc^ at times when the open coimtry is overrun with 
ravageis. As matters now stand, the arable grounds lie wide 
apart, and are so begirt with bush that every thicket around 
serves as a point for attack by a savage foe; insomuch that an 
army, broken up into scatter^ posts, would be needfuT to pro- 
tect the cultivators of our cleared lands.” ‘ 

Nevertheless, at one time hopes were entertained that more 
peaceful times were coming. In effect, negotiations with the 
Five Nations were reconunenced; and the winter of 1687-1688 
was passed in goings to and fro between the colonial authorities 
and the leaders of the Iroquois, with whom several conferences 
were holden. A correspondence, too, was maintained by the 
Governor with Colonel Dongan at New York; the latter inti- 
mating in one of his letters that he had formed a league of all 
the Ir^uois tribes, and put arms in their hands, to eimble them 
to defend British colonial territory against all comers. 

The Iroquois confederation itself sent a deputation to Can- 
ada, which was escorted as far as Lake St. Franfois by twelve 
hundred warriors — a significant demonstration enough. The 
envoys, after having put forward their pretensions with much 
stateness and yet more address, said that, nevertheless, their 
people did not mean to press for all the advantages they had the 
right and the power to demand. They intimated that they were 
perfectly aware of the comparative weakness of the colony; that 
the Iroquois could at any time bum the houses of the inhab- 
itants, {dllage their stores, waste their crops, and afterward eas- 
' Letter to M. Seignelai, August 10, 1688. 
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ily raze the forts. The Governor-general, in reply to these — 
not quite unfounded — ^boastings and arrogant assumptions, said 
that Colonel Dongan claimed the Iroquois as English subjects, 
and admonished the deputies that, if such were the case, then 
they must act according to his orders, which would necessarily 
be pacific, France and England not now being at war; where- 
upon the deputies responded, as others had done before, that the 
confederation formed an independent power; that it had always 
resisted French as well as English supremacy over its subjects; 
and that the coalesced Iroquois would be neutral, or friends or 
else enemies. to one or both, at discretion; “for we have never 
been conquered by either of you,” they said; adding that, as 
they held Aeir coimtry immediately from God, they acknowledge 
no other master. 

It did not appear, however, that there was a perfect accord- 
ance aijiong the envoys on all points, for the deputies from On- 
nontaguez, the Onneyouths, and Goyogouins agreed to a truce 
on conditions proposed by M. Denonville; namely, that all the 
native allies of Ae French should be comprehended in the 
treaty. They undertook that deputies [others than some of those 
present?] should be sent from the Agniers and Tsonnouthouan 
cantons, who were then to take part in concluding a treaty; thal 
all hostilities should cease on every side, and that the French 
should be allowed to revictual, undisturbed, the fort of Catara- 
coui. The truce having been agreed to on those bases, five of 
the Iroquois remained (one for each canton), as hostages for its 
terms being observed faithfully. Notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, several roving bands of Iroquois, not advertised, possibly, 
of what was pending, continued to kill our people, bum their 
dwellings, and slaughter live-stock in different parts of the col- 
ony; for example, at St. Franfois, at Sorel, at Contrecoeur, and 
at St. Ours. These outrages, however, it must be owned, did 
not long continue, and roving corps of savages, either singly or by 
concert, drew off from the invaded country and allowed its har- 
assed people a short breathing-time at least. 

The native allies of the French, on the other hand, reiq>ected 
the truce little more than the Iroquois. The Abenaquis invaded 
the Agniers canton, and even penetrated to the English set- 
tlements, scalping several persons. The Iroquois of the Sault 
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and of La Montagne did the like; but the Hurons of Michili- 
mackinac, supposed to be those most averse to the war, did all 
they could, and most successfully, too, to prevent a peace being 
signed. 

While the negotiations were in progress, the “Machiavel of 
the vdldemess,” as Raynal designates a Huron chief, bearing the 
native name of Kon^arak, but better known as Le Rat in 
the colonial annals, arrived at Frontenac (Kingston), with a 
chosen band of his tribe, and became a means of complicating 
yet more the difficulties of the crisis. He was the most enter- 
prising, brave, and best-informed chief in all North America; 
and, as such, was one courted by the Governor in hopes of his 
becoming a valuable auxiliary to the French, although at first 
one of their most formidable enemies. He now came prepared 
to battle in their favor, and eager to signalize himself in the ser- 
vice of his new masters. The time, however, as we may well 
suppose, was not opportune, and he was informed that a treaty 
with the Iroquois being far advanced, and their deputies on the 
way to Montreal to conclude it, he would give umbrage to the 
Governor-general of Canada should he persevere in the hostil- 
ities he had been already carrying on. 

The Rat was taken aback on hearing this to him imwel- 
come news, but took care to hide his surprise and uttered no 
complaint. Yet was he mortally offended that the French should 
have gone so far in the matter without the concert of their native 
allies, and he at once resolved to punish them, in his own case, 
for such a marked slight. He set out secretly with his braves, 
laid an ambuscade near Famine Cove for the approaching dep- 
utation of Iroquois, murdered several and made the others his 
prisoners. Having done so, he secretly gloried in the act, after- 
ward saying that he had “ killed the peace.” Yet in dealing with 
the captives he put another and a deceptive face on the matter; 
for, on courteously questioning them as to the object of their 
journey, being told that they were peaceful envoys, he affected 
great wonder, seeing that it was Denonville himself who had 
sent him on purpose to waylay them! 

To give seeming corroboration to his astounding assertions, 
he set the survivors at liberty, retaining one only to replace one 
of his men who was killed by the Iroquois in resisting the Hu- 
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tons’ attack. Leaving the dqntties to follow what course tkqr 
thought fit, he hastened with his men to Michilimackinac, where 
he presented his prisoner to M. Durantaye, who, not as yet offi- 
cially informed, perhaps, that a truce existed with the I^uois, 
consigned him to death, though he gave Durantaye assurance of 
who he really was; but when the victim appealed to the Rat 
for confirmation of his being an accredited envoy, that unscru- 
pulous personage told him he must be out of his mind to imagine 
such a thing! This human sacrifice offered up, the Rat called 
upon an aged Iroquois, then and long previously a Huron cap- 
tive, to return to his compatriots and inform them from him 
that while the French were making a show of peace-seeking, 
they were, underhand, killing and making prisoners of their na- 
tive antagonists. 

This artifice, a manifestation of the diabolic nature of its 
author,had too much of the success intended by it, for, although 
the Governor managed to disculpate himself in the eyes of the 
more candid-minded Iroquois leaders, yet there were great num- 
bers of the people who could not be disabused, as is usual in 
such cases, even among civilized races. Nevertheless the en- 
lightened few, who really were tired of the war, agreed to send 
a second deputation to Canada; but when it was about to ^ 
out, a specid messenger arrived, sent by Andros, successor of 
Dongan, enjoining the chiefs of the Iroquois confederation not 
to treat with the French without the participation of his master, 
and announcing at the same time that ffie King of Great Britain 
had taken the Iroquois nations under his protection. Concur- 
rently with this step, Andros wrote to Dmonville that the Iro- 
quois territory was a dependency holden of the British, ai ||4 
he would not permit its people to treat upon those conffitions 
already proposed by Dongan. 

This transaction took place in 1688; but b^ore that year 
concluded, Andros’ “royal master” was himself superseded, and 
living an exile in France.^ Whether instructions sort ffmn Eng- 
land previously warranted the polity pursued by Andros or not, 

■ In 1688 Andros was appointed Goiremor of New York and New 
England. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of die col- 
ony to the neighboring ones, were measures particularly odious to the 
people.— £0. 
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his injunctions had the effect of instantly stopping the negoti- 
ations with the Iroquois, and prompting them to recommence 
their vengeful hostilities. War between France and Britain be- 
ing proclaimed next year, the American colonists of th.. latter 
adopted the Iroquois as their especial allies, in the ensuing con- 
tests with the people of New France. 

Andros, meanwhile, who adopted the policy of his predecessor 
so &r as r^arded the aborigines if in no other respect, not only 
fomented the deadly enmity of the Iroquois for the Canadians, 
but tried to detach the Abenaquis from their alliance with the 
Fraich, but without effect in their case; for this people honored 
die coimtrymen of the missionaries who had made the Gospel 
known to diem, and their nation became a living barrier to New 
France on that side, which no force sent from New England 
could surmount; insomuch that the Abenaquis, some time after- 
ward, having crossed the borders of the English possessions, and 
harassed the remoter colonists, the latter were fain to apply to 
the Iroquois to enable them to hold their own. 

The declaration of Andros, and the armings of the Iroquois, 
now let loose on many parts of Canada, gave rise to a project as 
politic, perhaps, as it was daring, and such as communities when 
in extremity have adopted with good effect; namely, to divert 
invasion by direedy attacking the enemies’ neighboring terri- 
tories. The Chevalier de Calliferes, with whom the idea origi- 
nated, after having suggested to Denonville a plan for making 
a conquest of the province of New York, set out for France, to 
bring it under the consideration of the home government, believ- 
ing that it was the only means left to save Canada to the mother- 
county. 

It was high time, indeed, that the destinies of Canada were 
confided to other directors than the late and present ones, left 
as the colony had been, since the departure of M. de Frontenac, 
in the hands of superannuated or incapable chiefs. Any longer 
persistency in the poliq^ of its two most recent governors might 
have irreparably compromised the future existence of the col- 
ony. But worse evils were in store for the latter days of the 
Denonville administration; a period which, take it altogether, 
was one of the most calamitous which our forefathers passed 
throu^ 
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At the time we have now reached in this history an unex- 
pected as well as unwonted cahn pervaded the country, yet the 
Governor had been positively informed that a desolating inroad 
by the collective Iroquois had been arranged, and that its ad- 
vent was imminent; but as no precursive signs of it appeared 
anywhere to the general eyes, it was hoped that the storm, said 
to be ready to burst, might yet be evaded. None being able to 
accoimt for the seeming inaction of the Iroquois, the Governor 
applied to the Jesuits for their opinion on the subject. The latter 
expressed their belief that those who had brought intelligence of 
the evil intention of the confederacy had been misinformed as 
to facts, or else exaggerated sinister probabilities. The prevail- 
ing calm was therefore dangerous as well as deceitful, for it 
tended to slacken preparations which ought to have been made 
to lessen the apprehensions of coming events which threw no 
shadow before. 

The winter and the spring of the year 168S-1689 had been 
passed in an unusually tranquil manner, and the summer was 
pretty well advanced when the storm, long pent up, suddenly 
fell on the beautiful island of Montreal, the garden of Canada. 
During the night of August 5th, amid a storm of hail and rain, 
fourteen hundred Iroquois traversed Lake St. Louis, and disem- 
barked silently on the upper strand of that island. Before day- 
break next morning the invaders had taken their station at La- 
chine in platoons around every considerable house within a ra- 
dius of several leagues. The iiunates were buried in deep — 
soon to be the dreamless sleep that knows no waking, for too 
many of them. 

The Iroquois wait only for the signal from their leaders to 
fall on. It is given. In short space the doors and the windows 
of the dwellings are driven in; the sleepers dragged horn theii 
beds; men, women, children all struggling in the hands of their 
butchers. Such houses as the savages cannot force their way 
into, they fire; and as the flames reach the persons of those 
within, intolerable pain drives them forth to meet death b^nd 
the threshold, firom beings who know no pity. TTie more fiendish 
murderers even forced parents to throw their children into the 
flames. Two hundred persons were burned alive; others died 
under prolonged tortures. Many were reserved to peri^ sim- 
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Oartyi at a future time. The &ir island upon which the sim 
slume brightly erewhik, was lighted up by fires of woe; houses, 
plantations, and crops were reduced to ashes, while the ground 
reeked with blood up to a line a shortleague apart from Montreal 
city. The ravagers crossed to the opposite shore, the desolation 
behind them being complete, and forthwith the parish of Le 
Chenaie wais wasted by fire and many of its people massacred. 

The colonists for many leagues around the devoted region 
seem to have been actually paralyzed by the brain-blow thus dealt 
their compatriots by the relentless savages, as no one seems to 
have moved a step to arrest their course; for they were left in 
ipdisturbed possession of the country during several weeks. On 
hearing of the invasion, Denonville lost his self-possession alto- 
gether. When numbers of the colonists, recovering from their 
stupor, came up armed desiring to be led against the murderers 
of their countrymen, he sent them back or forbade them to stir I 
Several opporttmities presented themselves for disposing of par- 
ties of the barbarians, when reckless from drink after their orgies, 
or when roving about in scattered parties feeble in number; but 
the Governor-general’s positive orders to refrain from attacking 
them withheld the uplifted hand from striking. 

In face of a prohibition so authoritative, the, soldiers and the in- 
habitants alike could only look on and wait till the savages should 
find it convenient to retire. Some small skirmishing, indeed, there 
was at a few distant points between the people and their in- 
vaders. Thus a party of men, partly French and partly natives, 
led by Larobeyre, an ex-lieutenant, on the way to regnforce Fort 
Roland, where Chevalier de Vaudreuil commanded, were set 
upon and all killed or dispersed. More than half of the prison- 
ers taken were burned by their conquerors. Larobeyre, being 
wounded and not able to fire, was led captive by the Iroquois to 
their country, and roasted at a slow fire in presence of the assem- 
bled tribe of his captors. Meantime the resistance to the bar- 
barians being little or none in the regions they overran, they slew 
most of the inhabitants they met in their passage; while their 
course was marked, wherever they went, by lines of flame. 

Their bands moved rapidly from one devoted tract to an- 
other; yet wherever they had to face concerted resistance — which 
in some cases, at least, put a fitting obstacle in the way of their 
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intended ravaginj^ — they turned aside and sought an eaaer prey 
elsewhere. In brief, during ten entire weehs or more, did they 
wreak their wrath, almost unchecked, upon the fairest repon of 
Canada, and did not retire thence till about mid-October. 

The Governor-General having sent a party of observation to 
assiure himself of the enemy having decamped, this detachment 
observed a canoe on the Lake of the Two Mountains, bearing 
twenty-two of the retiring Iroquois. The Canadians, who were 
of about the same number, embarked in two boats and, nearing 
the savages, coolly received thdr fire; but in retiiming the dis- 
charge, each singled out his man, when eighteen of the Iroquois 
were at once laid low. 

However difficult it may have been to put the people of a par- 
tially cleared coimtry, surrounded with forests, on their guard 
against such an irruption as the foregoing, it is difficult to ac- 
count for their total impreparedness without imputing serious 
blame to Denonville and his subalterns in office. That he exer- 
cised no proper influence, in the first place, was evident, and the 
small use he made of the means he had at his disposal when 
the crisis arrived was really something to marvel at. He Vas 
plainly xmequal to the occasion, and his incapacity in every par- 
ticular made it quite impossible for his presence, as chief of the 
colony, to be endured any longer. There is little <\qubt that had 
he not been soon recall^ by royal order, the colonists them- 
selves would have set him aside. The latter season of his inglo- 
rious administration took the lugubrious name “the Year of 
the Massacre.” * 

The man appointed throu^ a happy inspiration to super- 
sede M. de Denonville had now reached the Lower Canadian 
waters. He was no other than the Count de Frontenac. It ap- 
pears that the King, willing to cover, with a handsome pretext, 
the recall of Denonville, in a letter dated May 31st, advertised 
him that, war having been rekindled in Europe, his military tal- 

■The Five Nations, being at war wiA flie French, made a sodden 
descent on Montreal, burned and sacked the town, kiUed one hundred of 
the inhabitants, carrying away a number of prisoners whom they burned 
alive, and then returned to their own country with the loss of only a few 
of their number. Had the English followed up the success of their allies, 
all Canada might have been easily conquered.— £d. 
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ents T) 70 uld be of the greatest use in home service. By this time 
De Frontenac was called to give counsel regarding the projects 
of the Chevalier de Calli^res, and assist in preparing the way for 
their realization if considered feasible. Meanwhile he under- 
took to resume his duties as governor-general of New France; 
but a series of events delayed his arrival in Canada till the au- 
tumn of 1689. 

He landed at Quebec on October i8th, at 8 p.m., accom- 
panied by De Callibres, amid the heartiest demonstrations of 
popular welcome. The public functionaries and armed citizens 
in waiting, with torch-bearers, escorted him through the city, 
whidi was spontaneously illuminated, to his quarters. His re- 
turn was hailed by all, but by none more than the Jesiiits, who 
had, in fact for years before, labored to obtain his recall. The 
nobles, the merchants, the business class, gave him so hearty a 
, rec^tion as to convince him that real talent such as his must in 
the end rise superior to all the conjoined efforts of factiob, public 
prejudices, and the evil passions of inferior minds. 

War was declared against Britain in the month of June. M. 
de Frontenac, on resuming the reins of government, had to con- 
tend both against the Anglo-American colonies and the Five Na- 
tions. His energy and skill, however, overcame all obstacles; 
the war was most glorious for the Canadians, so few in number 
compared with their adversaries; and far from succumlnng to 
thdr enemies, they carried the war into the adversaries’ camp 
and struck at the heart of their most remote possessions. 


B., vtn.. m -17- 



SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY AND BATTLE OF 
THE BOYNE 

A.D. 1689-1690 

TOBIAS G. SMOLLETT 

Lond/^ndeiry, capital of the coim^ of the same name In Iieland, is a 
city of historic cebbrity by reason t £ the successful defence there made 
(April-August, 1689) by the Irish Protestants against the besiegingforces 
of James II. The battle of the Boyne (July i, 1690) Is of less Importance 
in a military sense than for the reason that it virtually ended the war 
which James II carried into Ireland in his unsucces^ul attempt to regain 
his throne from William and Mary. On account of this result, and still 
more by reason of the hereditary antagonisms which have so long sur- 
vived it, this battle still retains a peculiar fame in history. 

In Ireland, where the Roman Catholics were numerous, there was 
strong opposition to the government of William and Mary. The fugitive 
J ames 1 1 had supporters who controlled the Irish army. Some resistance 
was made by the English and Scotch colonists in Ireland, but little head 
was made against the Catholic party, which supported James, until Will- 
iam entered the country with his forces. 

In the following narrative Smollett speaks of an ** intended massacre ” 
of the Protestants at Londonderry. The people of that city were of 
Anglo-Saxon blood. Although belonging to various Protestant chinches, 
they were united in their hostility to the Irish and to the Catholic faith. 
They were alarmed at the close of 1688 by rumors of a plan for their own 
extirpation by the papists. News of the approach of the Earl of Antrim 
with a regiment, under orders from the Lord Deputy, filled the city with 
consternation. What followed there is graphically told In the words of 
the historian. A better account of a military action than that which 
Smollett gives of the Battle of the Boyne it would be hard to find. 

^N- the first alarm of an intended massacre, the Protestants of 
Londonderry had shut their gates against the regiment com- 
manded by the Earl of Antrim, and resolved to defend themselves 
against the Lord Deputy; they transmitted this resdutimr to the 
Government of England, together with an account of the danger 
they meurred by such a vigorous measure, and inured imme- 
diate assistance; they were accorcfingly supplied soott inns 
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and a mm u nit ion, but did not recdve any considerable reenfoice- 
mei^ till die middle of April, when two le^^ents arrived at Lou^- 
foyl under the command of Cunningham and Richards. 

By this time King James had taken Coleraine, invested Kil- 
more, arid was almost in sight of Londonderry. George Walker, 
rector of Doira^miore, who had raised a regiment for the defence 
of the Protestants, conveyed this intelligence to Lundy, the gov- 
ernor; this oflScer directed him to join Colonel Crafton, and take 
post at the Longcausey, which he maintained a whole night 
against the advanced guard of the enemy, until, being over- 
powered by numbers, he retreated to Londonderry and exhorted 
the governor to take the field, as the army of King James was not 
yet completely formed. Lundy assembling a council of war, at 
which Cimnmgham and Richards assisted, they agreed that as 
the place was not tenable, it would be imprudent to land the two 
regiments; and that the principal ofiScers should withdraw them- 
selves from Londonderry, the inhabitants of which woflld obtain 
the more favorable capitulation in consequence of their retreat; 
an officer was immediately despatched to King James with pro- 
posals of a negotiation ; and Lieutenant-general Hamilton agreed 
that the army should halt at the distance of four miles from the 
town. 

Notwithstanding this preliminary, James advanced at the 
head of his troops, but met with such a warm reception from the 
besieged that he was fain to retire to St. John’s Town in some dis- 
order. The inhabitants and soldiers in garrison at Londonderry 
were so incensed at the members of the council of war who had 
resolved to abandon the place that they threatened immediate 
vengeance. Cunningham and Richards retired to their ships, 
and Lundy locked himself in his chamber. In vain did Walker 
and Major Baker exhort him to maintain his government; such 
was his cowardice or treachery that he absolutely refused to be 
ccmcemed in the defence of ffie place, and he was suffered to 
escape in di^[uise, with a load of matches on his back; but he 
was afterward apprehended in Scotland, from whence he was 
sent to London to answer for his perfidy or misconduct. 

After his retreat the townsmen chose Mr. Walker and Major 
Baker for ffieir governors with joint authority; but this office 
th^ would not undertake until it had been offered to Colonel 
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Cunningham, as the officer next in command to Lundy; he re* 
jected the proposal, and with Richards returned to Eng^d, 
where th^ were immediately cadtiiered. The two new governors, 
thus abandoned to their fate, began to prepare for a vigorous 
defence: indeed their courage seems to have transcended the 
boimds of discretion, for the place was very ill-fortified; their 
cannon, which did not exceed twenty pieces, were wretchedly 
moimted; they had not one engineer to direct their (^rations; 
they had a very small number of horse; the garrison consisted of 
people unacquainted with military discipline; they were destitute 
of provisions ; they were besieged by a king, in person, at the head 
of a formidable army, directed by good officers, and supplied with 
all the necessary implements for a siege or battle. 

The town was invested on April 20th; the batteries were soon 
opened, and several attacks were made with great unpetuoaty, 
but the besiegers were alwa3rs repulsed with considerable loss; 
the townsmen gained divers advantages in repeated sallies, arul 
would have held their enemies in the utmost contempt had they 
not been afflicted with a contagious distemper, as well as reduced 
to extremity by want of provisions; they were even tantalized in 
their distress, for they had the mortification to see some ships, 
which had arrived with supplies from England, prevented frcun 
sailing up the river by the batteries the enemy had raised on both 
sides, and a boom with which they had blocked up the chan- 
nel. 

At length a reenforcement arrived in the Lough, under the 
command of General Kirke, who had deserted Ms master, and 
been employed in the service of King William. He found means 
to convey intelligence to Walker that he had troops and pro- 
visions on board for their relief, but found it impracticable tb sa 3 
up the river. He promised, however, that he would land a body 
of forces at the Inch, and endeavor to make a diversion in thefi: | 
favor, when joined by the troops at Inniskillen, wMch amounted 
to five thousand men, including two thousand cavalry. He said 
he expected six thousand men from England, where they were 
embarked before he set sail; he exhorted than to petsevm in their 
courage and loyalty, and assured them that he would come to 
their relief at all hazards. The assurances enabled them to bear 
their miseries a little longer, though their numbers dd^ dimio- 
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itdbied. Major Baker dying, his place was filled by Colonel Mi- 
dhdbum, who now acted as colleague to Mr. Waiker. 

King James having returned to Dublin to be present at the 
Parliament, the command of his army devolved to the French 
general, Eosene,* who was exasperated by such mi obstinate op- 
position by a handful of half-starved militia. He threatened to 
raze the town to its foundations and destroy the inhabitants with- 
out distinction of age or sex unless they would immediately sub- 
mit themselves to their lawful sovereign. The governors treated 
his menaces with contempt, and published an order that no 
person, on pain of death, should talk of surrendering. They had 
now consumed the last remains of their provisions, and supported 
life by eating the flesh of horses, dogs, cats, rats, mice, and tallow, 
starch, and salted hides; and even this loathsome food began to 
&il. Rosene, finding them deaf to all his proposals, threatened 
to wreak his vengeance on all the Protestants of that county and 
drive them under the walls of Londonderry, where they should be 
suffered to perish by famine. The Bishop of Meath being in- 
formed of this design, complained to King James of the barbar- 
ous intention, entreating his majesty to prevent its being put into 
execution; that Prince assured him that he had already ordered 
Rosene to desist from such proceedings; nevertheless, the French- 
man executed his threats with the utmost rigor. 

Parties of dragoons were detached on this cruel service. 
After having stripped all the Protestants for thirty miles round, 
they drove these unhappy people before them like cattle, without 
evai sparing the enfeebled old men, nurses with infants at their 
breasts, and tender children. About four thousand of these mis- 
erable objects were driven under the walls of Londonderry. This 
expedient, far from answering the purpose of Rosene, produced 
a quite contrary effect. The besieged were so exasperated at this 
act of inhumanity that they resolved to perish rather than submit 
to such a barbarian. They erected a gibbet in sight of the enemy, 
and sent a message to the French general importing that they 
would hang all the prisoners they had taken during the siege vm- 
less the Protestants whom they had driven under the walls should 
be immediately dismissed. This threat produced a negotiation, 

' James waa assisted in his attempt by a small body of French troops, 
Engfautd having entered the Grand Alliance against Louis XIV. — £d. 
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in conseqaence of whidi the Protestants were teleased after ihqr 
had been detained three days mthout tasting food. Some hun- 
dreds died of famine or fatigue; and those who lived to return to 
their own habitations found them plundered and sadred by the 
papists, so that the greater niunber perished for want, or were 
murdered by straggling parties of the enony. Yet these very 
people had for the most part obtained protection from King 
James, to which no respect was paid by his general. 

The garrison of Londonderry was now reduced from seven 
thousand to five thousand seven hundred men, and these were 
driven to such extremity of distress that th^ began to talk of 
killin g the popish inhabitants and feeding on their bodies. Kirke, 
who had hitherto lain inactive, ordered two ships laden with pro- 
visions to sail up the river, under convoy of the Dartmouth (frig- 
ate) ; one of these, called the Mountjoy, broke the enemy’s boom, 
and all the three — ^after having sustained a very hot fire from both 
sides of the river — ^arrived in safety at the town, to the inexpressi- 
ble joy of the inhabitants. 

The army of James was so dispirited by the success of this 
enterprise that they abandoned the siege in the night, and retired 
with precipitation, after having lost about nine thousand men 
before the place. Kirke no sooner took possession of the town 
than Walker was prevailed upon to embark for England, with an 
address of thanks from the inhabitants to their majesties for the 
seasonable relief they had received. 

Eling James trusted so much to the disputes in the English 
Parliament that he did not believe his son-in-law would be able to 
quit that kingdom, and William had been six days in Ireland be- 
fore he received intimation of his arrival Thk was no sooner 
known than he left Dublin under the guard of the militia, com- 
manded by Luttrel, and, with a reSnforcement of six thousand 
infantry which he had lately received from France, joined the 
of his forces, vdiich now almost equalled William’s army in num- 
ber, exclusive of about fifteoi thousand men who remained in 
different garrisons. He occupied a very advantageous post on 
the bank of the Boyne, and, contrary to the advice of his general 
officers, resolved to stand battle. Tliey proposed to Strei^then 
their garrisons, and retire to the Shannon, to wait the effect of the 
operations at sea. 
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Louis had promised to equip a powerful armament against 
the English fleet, and send over a great number of small frigates 
to destroy William’s transi>orts, as soon as their convoy should be 
returned to England; the execution of this scheme was not at all 
difficult, and must have proved fatal to the English army, for 
their stores and ammunition were still on board; the ships sailed 
ahmg the coast as the troops advanced in their march; and there 
was not one secure harbor into which they could retire on any 
emergency. James, however, was bent on hazarding an engage- 
ment, and expressed uncommon confidence and alacrity. Besides 
the river, which was deep, his front was secured by a morass and 
a rising ground; so that the English army could not attack him 
without manifest disadvantage. 

Bong William marched up to the opposite bank of the river, 
and as he reconnoitred their situation was exposed to the fire of 
some field-pieces, which the enemy purposely planted against 
his person. They killed a man and two horses close by him, and 
the second bullet rebounding from the earth, grazed on his right 
shoulder, so as to cany off part of his clothes and skin and pro- 
duce a considerable contusion. This accident, which he bore 
without the least emotion, created some confusion among his at- 
tendants, which, the enemy perceiving, concluded he was killed, 
and shouted aloud in token of their joy; the whole camp re- 
sounded with acclamation, and several squadrons of their horse 
were drawn down toward the river as if they intended to pass it 
immediately and attack the English army. The report was in- 
stantly communicated from place to place imtil it reached Dublin; 
from thence it was conveyed to Paris, where, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the French court, the people were encouraged to celebrate 
the event with bonfires and illuminations. 

William rode along the line to show himself to the army after 
this narrow escape. At night he called a council of war, and de- 
clared his resolution to attack the enemy in the morning. Schom- 
berg * at first opposed his design, but, finding the King deter- 
mined, h« advised that a strong detachment of horse and foot 
should that night pass the Boyne at Slane bridge and take post 

Duke of SchomberK, who commanded for William, had accom- 
panied him to England in 1688. The Duke is further spoken of below. 
“ Young Schombeig * was his son.— En. 
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between the enemy and the pass at Duleck, tlOl the action mi ght 
be the more decisive; this counsel'bdbig rejected, the Ring deter- 
mined that early in the morning Lieutenant-general Doug^ 
with the right wing of the infantry, and young Sdbombeig with 
the horse, should pass at Slane bri^e, wh^e the main body the 
foot should force their passage at Old brid^, and the left at cer- 
tain fords between the enemy’s camp and Drog^ieda. Hie Duke, 
perceiving that his advice was not relished by the Dutch generals, 
retired to his tent, where, the order of battle bdiig brought to him, 
he received it with an air of (hscontent, sajing it was the firat that, 
had ever been sent to him in that manner. The proper disposi- 
tions being made, William rode quite through die army by torch- 
light, and then retired to his tent after having given o^ers to his 
soldiers to distinguish themselves from the enemy by wearing 
green boughs in their hats during the action. 

At six o’clock in the morning, General Douglas, with young 
Schomberg, the Earl of Portland, and Auverquerque, marched to 
Slane bridge, and passed the river with very little opposition. 
When they reached the farther bank they perceived the enemy 
drawn up in two lines, to a considerable number of horse and 
foot, with a morass in their front, so that Douglas was obliged to 
wait for reinforcements. This being arrived, the infantry was 
led on to the charge through the morass, while Count Schomberg 
rode round it with his cavalry, to attack the enemy in flank. The 
Irish, instead of waiting the assault, faced about, and retreated 
toward Duleck with some precipitation; yet not so fast but that 
Schomberg fell in among their rear, and did considerable execu- 
tion. King James, however, soon reinforced his left wing from 
the centre; and the Count was in his turn obliged to for 
assistance. 

At this jimcture King William’s nuun body, consisting of the 
Dutch guards, the French raiments,' and some battalions of Eng- 
lish, passed the river, which was waist-high» under a general dis- 
charge of artillery. King James had imprudently removed his 
cannon from the other side; but he had posted a strong body of 
musketeers abng the bank, behind hedges, houses, and some 
works raised for die occarion; these poured in a close Are on the 
English troops before they reached the ^ore; but it produced 
' French Protestants or Hugueuots.~£o. 
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veiy litde effect. Then the Irish gave my, and some battalions 
lani^ without further opposition; yet bdore they could form, 
they mre charged with great impetuosity by a squadron of the 
enemy’s horse, and a considerable body of their cavalry and foot, 
commanded by General Hamilton, advanced from bdbind some 
little hillochs to attack those that were landed as well as to pre- 
vent the rest from reaching the shore; his infantry turned their 
backs and fled immediately; but the horse charged with incredi- 
ble fury, both on the bank and in the river, so as to put the un- 
formed regiments in confusion. 

Then the Duke of Schomberg passed the river in person, put 
himself at the head of the French Protestants, and pointing to 
the enemy, “Gentlemen,” said he,“ those are your persecutors.” 
With these words he advanced to the attack, where he himself 
sustained a violent onset from a party of the Irish horse, which 
had broken through one of the regiments and were how on 
their return. They were mistaken for English, and allowed to 
gallop up to the Duke, who received two severe wounds m the 
head; but the French troops, now sensible of their mistake, 
ra^y threw in their fire on the Irish while they were engaged 
with the Duke, and, instead of saving, shot him dead on the 
spot. 

The death of this general had welhugh proved fatal to the 
English army, which was immediately involved in tumult and 
disorder; while the infantry of King James rallied and returned 
to their posts with a face of resolution. They were just ready to 
fall on the c^tre when King William, having passed with the left 
wing, composed of the Danish, Dutch, and Inniskillen horse, ad- 
vanced to attack them on the right: they were struck with such a 
panic at his appearance that they made a sudden halt, and then 
facing about retreated to the vi^ge of Dunmore. There they 
made such a vigorous stand that the Dutch and Danish horse, 
though headed by the King in person, recoiled; even the Innis- 
killeirs gave way, and the whole wing would have been routed had 
not a detachment of dragoons, belonging to the regiment of Cun- 
nin^iam and Levison, (flsmounted and lined the hedges on each 
ade of fire ditch through which the fugitives were driven; there 
they did such execution on the pursuers as soon checked their 
ardor. The horse, which were broken, had now time to rally, and. 
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retunung to the chaige, drove the enemy before them in their 
turn. 

In this action General Hamilton, who had been the life and 
soul of the Irish during the whole engagement, was wounded and 
taken, an incident which discouraged them to such a degree 
that they made no further efforts to retrieve the advantage th^ 
had lost He was immediately brought to the King, who asked 
him if he thought the Irish would make any further resistance, 
and he replied, “ On my honor I believe they will, for they have 
still a good body of horse entire.” William, eying him with a 
look of disdain, repeated, “Your honor, your honor!” but took 
no other notice of his having acted contrary to his engagement, 
when he was permitted to go to Ireland on promise of persuading 
Tyrconnel to submit to the new government. The Irish now 
abandoned the held with precipitation; but the French and Swiss 
troops, that acted as their auxiliaries imder De Lauzun, retreated 
in good order, after having maintained the battle for some time 
with intrepidity and perseverance. 

As King William did not think proper to pursue the enemy, 
the carnage was not great ; the Irish lost a thotisand five hundred 
men and the English about one-third of that number; though the 
victory was dearly purchased, considering the death of the gallant 
Duke of Schomberg, who fell, in the eighty-second year of his age, 
after having rivalled the best generals of that time in military 
reputation. He was the descendant of a noble &mily, in the 
Palatinate, and his mother was an Englishwoman, daughter of 
Lord Dudley. Being obliged to leave his country on account of 
the troubles by which it was agitated, he conunenced a soldier of 
forttoe, and served successively in the armies of Holland, Eng- 
land, France, Portugal, and Brandenburg; he attained to the 
dignity of mareschal in France, grandee in Portugal, generalis- 
simo in Prussia, and duke in England. He professed the Protes- 
tant religion; was courteous and humble in his deportment; cool, 
penetrating, resolute, and sagacious, nor was his probity inferior 
to his courage. 

This battle also proved fatal to the barve Caillemote, who had 
followed the Duke’s fortunes, and commanded one cd the Protes- 
tant r^ments. After having received a mortal wound, he was 
carried back throu^ the river by four soldiers, and, though almost 
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in the agonies of death, he, with a cheerful countenance, encour* 
aged those who were crossing to do their duty, exclaiming, 
“A la gloke, mes enjants, d la gknrel" (“To glory, my lads, to 
glory!” 

The third remarkable person who lost his life on this occasion 
was Walker, the clergyman, who had so valiantly defended Lon- 
donderry against the whole army of King James; he had been 
very graciously received by King William, who gratified him with 
a reward of five thousand pounds and a promise of further favor; 
but, bis military genius stUl predominating, he attended his royal 
patron in this battle, and, being shot, died in a few minutes. 

The persons of distinction who fell on the other side were the 
Lords Dongan and Carlingford; Sir Neile O’Neile and the Mar- 
quis of Hocquincourt. James, himself, stood aloof during the 
action on the hill of Dunmore, surrounded with some squadrons 
of horse, and seeing victory declare against him retired to Dublin 
without having made the least effort to reassemble his broken 
forces. Had he possessed either spirit or conduct his army 
might have been rallied and re^orced from his garrisons, so as 
to be in a condition to keep the field and even to act on the offen- 
sive; for his loss was inconsiderable, and the victor did not at- 
tempt to molest his troops in their retreat, an omission which has 
been charged to him as a flagrant instance of misconduct. In- 
deed, through the whole of this engagement William’s personal 
courage was much more conspicuous than his military skill. 
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RICHARD HILDRETH 

Among the people of Massadiusetts dnriog die oentniy which saw 
the Pilgrims seek religious liberty there, a dehtskm broke out which not 
only spread horror through the community and cauaol snUerinig and dis- 
grace even in the most respectable families, but has baffled all later at- 
tempts at explanation. The witchcraft madness, as manifested there and 
elsewhere in the world, has remained alike the puzzle of histoiy and the 
riddle of psychology. 

Historically, witchcraft is classed wiffl other occult idienomena or 
practices connected with supposed supernatural induences. The famous 
trials and executions for witchcraft which took place in and near Salem, 
Massachusetts, toward the end of the seventeenth century, owed their 
special prominence to their peculiar localization and environment. 
Otherwise they might have been regarded as nothing more than Incidents 
of a once general course in criminal procedure. Thousands in Europe 
had already suffered similar condemnation, and the last recorded execu- 
tion for witchcraft in Great Britain did not occur till 1722. Even so late 
as 1805 a woman was imprisoned for this ** crime ** in Scotland. 

Hildreth’s account skilfully condenses the essential matters relating 
to this strange episode in Massachusetts histoxy. 

'T'HE practice of magic, sorcery, and spdls, in the reality of 
^ which all ignorant communities have believed, had long 
been a criminal offence in England. A statute of the thirty-third 
year of Henry VH! made them capital felonies. Another stat- 
ute of the first year of James I, more specific in its terms, sub- 
jected to the same penalty all persons “invoking any evil spirit, 
or consulting, covenanting with, entertaining, employmg, feed- 
ing, or rewarding any evil spirit, or taking up dead bodies from 
their graves to be us^ in any witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or en- 
chantment, or killing or otherwise hurting any person such 
infernal arts.” 

That second Solomon, before whom the illustrious Bacon 
bowed with so much reverence, was himsdf a firm bdiever in 
witdicraft. He professed, indeed, to be an adqrt in the art of 

a68 
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detecting tritches, an art whidi became the subject of several 
learned treatises, one of them from James’ own royal pen. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth England had abounded with profes- 
sional witch-detectors, who travelled from cotmty to county, and 
occasioned die death of many unfortunate persons. The “ Fim- 
damentals” of Massachusetts contained a capital law against 
witchcraft, fortified by that express declaration of Scripture, 
“Thou sMt not suffer a wit^h to Mve.” 

Yet, among other evidences of departure from ancient land- 
marks, and of the propagation even to New England of a spirit 
of doubt, were growing suspicions as to the reality of that every- 
day supematuralism which formed so prominent a feature of 
the Puritan theology. The zeal of Increase Mather against this 
rising incredulity had engaged him, while the old charter was 
still in existence, to publish a book of Remarkable Providences, 
in which were emunerated, among othw things, all the supposed 
cases of witchcraft which had hitherto occurred in New Eng- 
land, with arguments to prove their reality. 

What at that time had given the matter additional interest 
was the case of a bewitched or haunted house at Newbury. An 
intelligent neighbor, who had suggested that a mischievous 
grandson of the occupant might perhaps be at the bottom of the 
mystery, was himself accused of witchcraft and narrowly es- 
caped. A witch, however, the credulous townspeople were re- 
solved to fibttd, and they presently fixed upon the wife of the oc- 
cupant as the culprit. Seventeen persons testified to mishaps 
experienced in the course of their lives, which they charitably 
chose to ascribe to the ill-will and diabolical practices of this un- 
fortunate old woman. On this evidence she was found guilty by 
the jury; but the magistrates, more enlightened, declined to or- 
der her execution. The deputies thereupon raised a loud com- 
plaint at ffiis dday of justice. But the firmness of Governor 
Bradstreet, supported as he was by the moderate party, and the 
abn^tion of the charter which speedily followed, saved the 
woman’s life. 

This same struggle of opinion existed also in the mother- 
country, where the rising sect of “freethinkers” began to deny 
and deride all diabolical agencies. Nor was this view confined 
to professed 6:eetbinkers. The latitudinatian party in the 
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Chutch, a rapidly growing body, leaned perceptibly the same 
way. The “serious ministers,” on the other hand, led by Rich- 
ard Baxter, their ac^owledged head, defended with zeal the 
reality of witchcraft and the pers(mality and agency of the devil, 
to deny whieh they denounced as little short of athdsm. They 
supported their opinions by the authority of Sir Matthew Hale, 
lo^ chief justice of England, as distii^:uished for piety as for 
knowledge of the law, under whose instructions two alleged 
witches, at whose trials he had presided shortly after the Resto- 
ration, had been found guilty and executed. The accounts of 
those trials, published in England on occasion of this contro- 
versy and republished at Boston, had tended to confirm the pop- 
ular belief. The doubts by which Mather had been alarm^ 
were yet confined to a few thinking men. Read with a forward 
and zealous faith, these stories did not fail to make a deep im- 
pression on the popular imagination. 

While Andros was still governor, shortly after Increase Ma- 
ther’s departure for England, four young children, members of 
a pious family in Boston, the eldest a girl of thirteen, the young- 
est a boy not five, had begun to behave in a singular manner, 
barking like dogs, purring like cats, seeming to become deaf, 
blind, or dumb, having their limbs strangely distorted, com- 
plaining that they were pinched, pricked, pulled, or cut — acting 
out, in fact, the effects of witchcraft, according to the current no- 
tions of it and the descriptions in the books above referred to. 
The terrified father called in Dr. Oakes, a zealous leader of the 
ultra-theocratic party— presently sent to England as joint agent 
with Mather — ^who gave his opinion that the children were be- 
witched. The oldest girl had lately received a bitter scolding 
from an old Irish indented servant, whose daughter she had 
accused of theft. 

This same old woman, from indications no doubt given by 
the dhildren, was soon fixed upon as being the witdk The lour 
nunisters of Boston and another from Charlestown having k^ 
a day of fasting and prayer at the troubled house, the ]i%mi:^;est 
child was relieved. But the others, more persevering and more 
artful, continuing as before, the old woman was presently ar- 
rested and diarged with bewitching them. She had for a long 
time been rq>uted a witch, and she even seems to have flattered 
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heiself that she was one. Indeed, her answers were so “sense- 
less** that the magistrates referred it to the doctors to say if she 
were not “ erased in her intellects.” On their report of her san- 
ity, the old woman was tried, foimd guilty, and executed. 

Though Increase Mather was absent on this interesting oc- 
casion, he had a zealous representative in his son. Cotton Mather, 
by the mother’s side grandson of the “Great Cotton,” a young 
minister of twenty-five, a prodigy of learning, eloquence, and 
piety, recently settled as colleague with his father over Boston 
North Church. Cotton Mather had an extraordinary memory, 
stuffed with all sorts of learning. His application was equal to 
that of a German professor. His lively imagination, trained in 
the school of Puritan theology, and nourished on the traditionary 
legends of New England, of which he was a voracious and in- 
discriminate collector, was still further stimulated by fasts, vig- 
ils, prayers, and meditations almost equal to those of any Cath- 
olic saint. Of a temperament ambitious and active, he was in- 
flamed with a great desire of “doing good.” Fully conscious of 
all his gifts, and not a little vain of them, like the Jesuit mission- 
aries in Canada, his contemporaries, he believed himself to be 
often, during his devotional exercises, in direct and personal 
communication with the Deity. 

In every piece of good-fortune he saw a special answer to his 
prayers; in every mortification or calamity, the special personal 
malice of the devil and his agents. Yet both himself and his 
father were occasionally troubled with “temptations to athe- 
ism,” doubts which they did not hesitate to ascribe to diabolical 
influence. The secret consciousness of these doubts of their own 
was perhaps one source of their great impatience at the doubts 
of others. 

Cotton Mather had taker a very active part in the late case 
of witchcraft; and, that he might study the operations of dia- 
bc^cal agency at his leisure, and thus be furnished with evidence 
and arguments to establish its reality, he took the eldest of the 
bewitdied children home to his own house. His eagerness to 
believe invited imposture. His eccessive vanity and strong prej- 
udices made him easy game. Adroit and artful beyond her 
years, the girl fooled him to the top of his bait. His ready pen 
was soon furnished with materials for “a story all made up of 
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wonders,” which, with some other matters of the same sort, and 
a sermon preached on the occasicm, he presently publidied, un* 
der the title of MemorakiU Prcvidmces rdaHmg to WitchaufU and 
Possessions, with a preface in which he warned all “Saddu- 
cees” that he ^ould regard their doubts for the future as a per- 
sonal insult. 

Cotton Mather was not the only dupe. “The old heresy of 
the sensual Sadducees, denying the beii^ of angels dther good 
or evil,” saj^ the recommendatory preface to this book, sign^ by 
the other four ministers of Boston, “ died not with them, nor will 
it, whilst men, abandoning both faith and reason, count it their 
wisdom to credit nothing but what they see or feel How much 
this fond opinion hath gotten ground in this debaudred age is 
awfully observable; and what a dangerous stroke it gives to set- 
tle men in atheism is not hard to discern. God is therefore 
pleased, besides the witness borne to this truth in Sacred Writ, 
to suffer devils sometimes to do such things in the world as shall 
stop the mouths of gainsayers, and extort a confession from 
them.” 

They add their testimony to the truth of Mather’s statements, 
which they commend as fomishing “dear infoimatfen” that 
there is “both a God and a devil, and witchcraft” The book 
was presently republished in London, with a prdace by Baxter, 
who pronoimced the girl’s case so “convincing” that “he must 
be a very obdurate Sadducee who would not believe it.” 

Mather’s sermon, prefixed to this narrative, is a curious 
specimen of fanatical declamation. “Witchcraft,” he exclaims, 
“is a renouncing of God, and the advancement of a filthy devil 
into the throne of the Most Hig^. Witchcraft is a renouncing 
of Christ, and preferring the commtmion of a loathsome, fying 
devil before all the salvation of the Lord Redeemer. Witdicraft 
is a siding with hell against heaven and earth, and therefore a 
witch is not to be endured in dther of them. ’Tis aortal crime, 
and is to be prosecuted as a species of devihsm that would not 
only deprive God and Christ of all his hcmor, but also plunder 
man of all his comfort. Nothing too vile can be said of, m^iung 
too hard can be done to, such a horrible iniquity as witch- 
craft is!” 

Such dedamatkms hxnn such a source, givio^ voice and au- 
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dKnit7 to the popular superstition, prepared the way for the 
tragedy that followed. The suggestion, however, that Cotton 
Mather, for purposes of his own, deliberately got up this witch- 
craft (Musion, and forced it upon a doubtful and hesitating peo- 
ple, is utterly al^urd. And so is another suggestion, a striking 
exhibitkm of partisan extravagance, that because the case of th« 
four Boston children happened during the government of Andros, 
iherefore the responsibility of that affair rests on him, and not 
on the people of Massachusetts. The Irish woman was tried 
under a Massachusetts law, and convicted by a Massachusetts 
jury; and, had Andros interfered to save her life, to the other 
charges against him would doubtless have been added that of 
hiend^p for witches. 

Cotton Mather seems to have acted, in a degree, the part of 
a demagogue. Yet he is not to be classed with those tricky and 
dishonest men, so common in our times, who play upon popular 
prejudices which they do not share, in the expectation of being 
elevated to honors and office. Mather’s position, convictions, 
and temperament alike called him to serve on this occasion as 
the organ, exponent, and stimulator of the popular faith. 

The bewitched girl, as she ceased to be an object of popular 
attention, seems to have returned to her former behavior. But 
the seed had been sown on fruitful groimd. After an interval of 
nearly four years, three young girls in the family of Parris, 
minister of Salem village, now Danvers, began to exhibit similar 
pranks. As in the Boston case, a physician pronounced them 
bewitched, and Tituba, an old Indian woman, the servant of 
Parris, who undertook, by some vulgar rites, to discover the 
witch, was rewarded by the girls with the accusation of being her- 
sdf the cause of their sufferings. The neighboring ministers as- 
sembled at the house of Parris for fasting and prayer. The vil- 
lage fasted; and presently a general fast was ordered throughout 
the ocdony. The “be^tched children,” thus rendered ob- 
jects of universal s3rmpathy and attention, did not long want im- 
itators. Several other girb and two or three women of the neigh- 
borhood b^an to be afflicted in the same way, as did also John, 
the THdian husband of Tituba, warned, it would seem, by the 
fote of his wife. 

Parris took a very active part in discovering the witches; so 
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did Noyes, minister of Salem, described as “a learned, a duuv 
itable^ and a good man.” A town oHnmittee was soon fcmned 
for the detection of the witches. Two of die magistrates, resident 
at Salem, entered with great zeal into the matter. The accusa- 
tions, confined at first to Tituba and two other friendless women, 
one crazed, the other bedrid, presently included two female mem- 
bers of Parris’ church, in which, as in so many other churches, 
there had been some sharp dissensions. The next Sunday after 
this accusation Parris preached from the verse, “Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one is a devil?” At the aimouncement 
of this text the sister of one of the accused women rose and left 
the meeting-house. She, too, was accused immediately after, and 
the same fate soon overtook all who showed the least disposition 
to resist the prevailing delusion. 

The matter had now assumed so much importance that the 
Deputy-governor — ^for the provisional government was still in 
operation— proceeded to Salem village, with five other magis- 
trates, and held a court in the meeting-house. A great crowd 
was present. Parris acted at once as clerk and accuser, produc- 
ing die witnesses, and taking down the testimony. The accused 
were held with their arms extended and hands open, lest by the 
least motion of their fingers they might inflict torments on their 
victims, who sometimes affected to be struck dumb, and at others 
to be knocked down by the mere glance of an eye. They were 
haunted, they said, by the spectres of the accused, who tendered 
them a book, and solicited them to subscribe a league with the 
devil; and when they refused, would bite, pinch, scratch, choke, 
bum, twist, prick, pull, and otherwise torment than. At the 
mere sight of the accused brought into court, “the afflicted” 
would seem to be seized with a fit of these torments, from which, 
however, they experienced instant relief when the accused were 
compelled to touch them — infallible proof to the minds of the 
gaping assembly that these apparent sufferings were real and the 
accusations true. The theory was that the touch oonv^ed 
back into the witch the malignant hmnots shot forth from her 
eyes; and learned referaices were even made to Descartes, of 
whose new philosophy some rumors had reached New England, 
in support of this theory. 

In the examinations at Salon village meeting-house some 
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very ectraordinary scenes occurred. “Look there!” cried one 
of the afflicted; “there is Goody Procter on the beam!” This 
Goody Procter’s husband,* notwithstanding the accusation 
against her, still took her side, and had attended her to the 
court; in consequence of which act of fidelity some of “the af- 
flicted” began now to cry out that he too was a wizard. At the 
exclamation above dted, “many, if not all, the bewitched had 
grievous fits.” 

Question by the Court: “Ann Putnam, who hurts you?” 

Answer: “ Goodman Procter, and his wife, too.” 

Then some of the afflicted cry out, “There is Procter going 
to take up Mrs. Pope’s feet!” and “immediately her feet are 
takm up.” 

Question by the Court: “What do you say, Goodman Proc- 
ter, to these things?” 

Answer: “I know not: I am iimocent.” 

Abigail Williams, another of the afflicted, cries out, “There 
is Groodman Procter going to Mrs. Pope!” and “immediately 
said Pope falls into a fit.” 

A magistrate to Procter: “You see the devil will deceive you; 
the children,” so all the afflicted were called, “could see what 
you were going to do before the woman was hurt. I would ad- 
vise you to repentance, for you see the devil is bringing you 
out.” 

Abigail Williams cries out again, “There is Goodman Proc- 
ter going to hurt Goody Bibber!” and “immediately Goody 
Bibber falls into a fit.” Abigail Williams and Ann Putnam 
both “made offer to strike at Elizabeth Procter; but when Abi- 
gail’s hand came near, it opened, whereas it was made up into a 
fist before, and came down exceedingly lightly as it drew near to 
said Procter, and at length, with open and extended fingers, 
touched Procter’s hood very lightly; and immediately Abigail 
cries out, ‘My fingers, my fingers, my fingers bum!’ and Ann 
Putnam takes on most grievously of her head, and sinks 
down.” 

Such was the evidence upon which people were believed to 
be witches, and committed to prison to be tried for their lives! 
Yet, let us not hurry too much to triumph over the past. In 
4teM days of animal magnetism, have we not ourselves seen yn- 
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posture as gross, and even in tespecU^Ie quarters a headlong 
credulity just as precipitate? We must consider also that the 
judgments of our ancestors were disturbed, not only by wonder, 
but by fear. 

Encouraged by the ready belief of the magistrates and the 
public, “the afflicted” went on enlarging tbe circle of their ac- 
cusations, which presently seemed to derive fresh corroboration 
from the confessions of some of the accused. Tituba had bear 
flogged into a confession; others yielded to a pressure more 
stringent than bbws.- Weak women, astonished at the charges 
and contortions of their accusers, assured that they were witches 
beyond all doubt, and urged to confess as the only possible 
chance for thdr lives, were easily prevailed upon to repeat any 
tales put into thdr mouths: their joume 3 rs throu^ the air on 
broomsticks to attend witch sacraments — ^a sort of travesty on 
the Christian ordinance — at which the devil appeared in the 
shape of a “small black man”; their signing the devil’s book, 
renouncing thdr former baptism, and being baptized anew by 
the devil, who “dipped” them in “Wenham Pond,” after the 
Anabaptist feshion. 

Called upon to tell who were present at these sacrament^ 4he 
confessing witches wotmd up wiffl new accusations; and 01he 
time Phipps arrived in the colony, near a hundred persons were 
already in prison. The mischief was not limited to Salem. An 
idea had l^n taken up that the bewitched could explain the 
causes of sickness; and one of them, carried to Andover for that 
purpose, had accused many persons of witchcraft, and thrown 
the whole village into the greatest commotion. Some persorrs 
also had been acctised in Boston and other towns. 

It was one of Governor Phipps’ first official acts to order aU 
the prisoners into irons. This restraint upon their motions 
might impede them, it viras hoped, in tormenting the aMcted. 
Without waiting for the meeting of the General Court, to whom 
that authority properly belonged, Phipps hastened, by advice of 
his counsel, to organize a spedal court for the trial^of ^ witches. 
Stoughton, the Lieuterumt-govemor, was appc^^ president; 
but his cold and hard temper, his theological ^^bcation, arrd 
unyielding tngotry were ill qualifications for such air office. His 
associates, ^ in number, were chiefly Boston men, po|sessiiig 
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a high reputation for wisdom and piety, among them Richards, 
the late agent. Wait Winthrop, brother of Fitz-John Winthrop, 
and grandson of the former Gnvemor, and Samuel Sewell, the 
two latter subsequently, in turn, chief-justices of the province. 

The new court, thus organized, proceeded to Salem, and 
commenced operations by the trial of an old woman who had 
long enjoyed the reputation of being a witch. Besides “ spectral 
evidence,” that is, the tales of the afSicted, a jury of women, ap- 
pointed to make an examination, found upon her a wart or ex- 
crescence, adjudged to be “a devil’s teat.” A number of old 
stories were also raked up of dead hens and foundered cattle and 
carts upset, ascribed by the neighbors to her incantations. On 
this evidence she was brought in guilty, and hanged a few days 
after, wh^ the court took an adjournment to the end of the 
month.- 

The first General Court under the new charter met rUeanwhile, 
and Increase Mather, who had returned in company with Phipps, 
gave an account of his agency. From a House not well pleased 
with the loss of the old charter he obtained a reluctant vote of 
thanks, but he received no compensation for four years’ expenses, 
vdiich had pressed very heavily upon his narrow income. After 
passing a temporary act for continuing in force all the old laws, 
among others the capital law against witchcraft, an adjourn- 
ment was had, without any objection or even reference, so far as 
appears, to the special court for the trial of the witches, which 
surely would have raised a great outcry had it been established 
for any unpopular purpose. 

According to a favorite practice of the old Government, now 
put in use for the last time, Phipps requested the advice of the 
elders as to the proceedings against the witches. The reply, 
drawn up by the hand of Cotton Mather, acknowledges with 
thaj>ltfiilnf!«a “the success which the merciful God has given to 
the sedulous and assiduous endeavors of our honorable rulers to 
defeat the abominable witchcrafts which have been committed 
in the country, humbly praying that the discovery of those mys- 
terious and mischievous wickednesses may be perfected.” It ad- 
vises, however, “critical and exquisite caution” in rel)ring too 
much on “the devil’s authority,” that is, on spectral evidence, 
or “ apparent changes wrought in the afflicted by the presence of 
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the accused”; neither of vdiich, in the opiiuon of the mlnistas, 
could be trusted as infallible proof. Yet it was almost entirdy 
on this sort of evidence that all the subsequent convictions were 
had. Stoughton, unfortunately, had espoused the opinion— cer- 
tainly a plaudble one — ^that it was impossible for the devil to as- 
sume the appearance of an innocent man, or for persons not 
witches to be q>ectrally seen at witches’ meetings; and some of 
the confessing witches were prompt to flatter the chief justice’s 
vanity by confirming a doctrine so apt for their purposes. 

At the second session of the special court five women were 
tried and convicted. The others were easily disposed of; but in 
the case of Rebecca Nurse, one of Parris’ church-members, a 
woman hitherto of unimpeachable character, the jury at first 
gave a verdict of acquittal. At the announcement of this ver- 
dict “the afiBicted” raised a great clamor. The “honored 
Court” called the jury’s attention to an exclamation of the pris- 
oner during the trial, expressive of surprise at seeing among the 
witnesses two of her late fellow-prisoners: “Why do these testify 
against me? They used to come among usl” These two wit- 
nesses had turned confessors, and these words were construed 
by the court as confirming their testimony of having met the 
prisoner at witches’ meetings. The unhappy woman, partially 
deaf, listened to this colloquy in silence. Thus pressed by the 
Coiut, and hearing no reply from the prisoner, the jury changed 
their verdict and pronounc^ her guilty. The explanations sub- 
sequently offered in her behalf were disregarded. The Gov- 
ernor, indeed, granted a reprieve, but the Sdem committee pro- 
cured its recall, and the unhappy woman, taken in chaing to the 
meeting-house, was solemnly excommunicated, and presently 
hanged with the others. 

At the third session of the court rix prisoners were tried and 
convicted, all of whom were presently hanged except Elizabeth 
Procter, whose prq;nancy was plead^ in delay. Her true and 
fmthful husband, in spite of a letter to the Boston ministers, de- 
nouncing the felsehood of the witnesses, complaining that con- 
fessions had been »torted by torture, and begg^ for a trial 
at Boston or bdore other juc^es, was found guilty, and suffered 
with the rest Another of this unfortunate company was John 
Willard, employed as an ofSicer to arrest the accused, but whose 
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imprudent expression of some doubts on the subject had caused 
him to be accused also. He had fled, but was pursued and taken, 
and was now tried and executed. His behavior, and that of 
Procter, at the place of execution, made, however, a deep im- 
pression on many minds. 

A still more remarkable case was that of George Burroughs, 
a minister whom the incursions of the Eastern Indians had lately 
driven from Saco back to Salem village, where he had formerly 
preached, and where he now found among his former parish- 
ioners enemies more implacable even than the Indians. It was 
the misfortune of Burroughs to have many enemies, in part, per- 
haps, by his own fault. Encouragement was thus found to ac- 
cuse him. Some of the witnesses had seen him at witches’ meet- 
ings; others had seen the apparitions of his dead wives, which 
accused him of cruelty. These witnesses, with great symptoms 
of horror and alarm, even pretended to see these dead wives 
again appearing to them in open court. Though small of size. 
Burroughs was remarkably strong, instances of which were given 
in proof that the devil helped him. Stoughton treated him with 
cruel insolence, and did his best to confuse and confound him. 

What insured his condemnation was a paper he handed to 
the juiy, an extract from some author, denying the possibility of 
witchcraft. Burroughs’ speech from the gallows affected many, 
especially the fluent fervency of his prayers, concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer, which no witch, it was thought, could repeat cor- 
rectly. Several, indeed, had been already detected by some 
slight error or mispronunciation in attempting it. The impres- 
sion, however, which Burroughs might have produced was neu- 
tralized by Cotton Mather, who appeared on horseback among 
the crowd, and took occasion to remind the people that Bur- 
roughs, though a preacher, was no “ordained” minister, and 
that the devil would sometimes assume even the garb of an angel 
of light 

At a fourth session of the court six women were tried and 
found guilty. At another session shortly after, eight women and 
one were convicted, all of whom received sentence of death. 
An old man of eighty, who refused to plead, was pressed to death 
—-a barbarous infliction prescribed by the common law for such 
cases; 
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Ever since the trials bq;an, H had been evident that confes- 
sion vras the only avenue to safety. Several of those now found 
guilty confessed and were reprieved; but Samuel Woodwdl, 
having retracted his confession, atong with seven others who 
peisisted in their innocence, was sent to execution. “The M- 
dieted” numbered by this time about fifty; fifty-five had con- 
fessed themselves witches and turned accusers; twenty persons 
had already suffered death; dght more were under sentence; 
the jails were full of prisoners, and new accusations were added 
everyday. Such was the state of things when the court adjourned 
to the first Monday in November. 

Cotton Mather employed this interval in preparing his Wott- 
ders 0 } the Imnstble World, containing an exulting account of the 
late triab, giving full credit to the statements of the afflicted and 
the confessors, and vaunting the good effects of the late execu- 
tions in “ ^e strange deliverance of some that had lain ffllllany 
years in a most sad condition, under they knew not iSM evil 
hand.” 

While the witch trials were going on, the Governor had has- 
tened to Pemaquid, and in accordance with instructions brought 
with him from England, though at an e]q>ense to the province 
which caused loud complaints, had built there a strong stone 
fort. Colonel Church had been empbyed, in the mean time, 
with foru: htmdred men, in scouring the ^ores of the Penobscot 
and the banks of the Kennebec. 

Notwithstanding some slight cautions about trusting too 
much to spectral evidence, Mather’s book, which professed to be 
published at the special request of the Governor, was evidently 
intended to stimulate to further proceedings. But, before its 
publication, the reign of terror had already reached such a 
height as to commence working its own cure. The accusers, 
grown bold with success, had b^un to implicate persems whose 
character and condition had seemed to place them beyond the 
possibility of assault. Even “the generation of the children of 
God” w«e in danger. One of the Andover miiusters had been 
implicated; but two of the confessing witdres came to Ms rescue 
by declaring that they had surreptitiousfy carried hht idhape to a 
witches’ meeting, in cmier to create a belief (hat he tris tirete. 
Hale, minister of Beverly, had been very active a|alnat the 
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witcheft j but wfa^ii his own wife was chatged^ he began to hesi- 
tate. A aon of Governor Bradstreeti a magistrate of Andoveri 
having refosed to issue any more warrants» was himself acxmsedy 
and his Inother socm after, on the chaige of bewitching a dog. 
Botiii were obliged to fly for their lives. Several prisoners, by the 
favor of friends, tscsiped to Rhode Island, but, finding them- 
selves in danger there, fled to New York, where Governor 
Fletcher gave Aon protection. Their property was seized as 
forfeited by their fli^t. Lady Phipps, applied to in her hus- 
band’s ab^ce on behalf of an unfortimate prisoner, issued a 
warrant to the jailer in her own name, and had thus, rather 
irregularly, procured his discharge. Some of the accusers, it is 
said, began to throw out insinuations even against her. 

The extraordinary proceedings on the commitments and 
trials; the determination of the magistrates to overlook the 
most obvious falsehoods and contradictions on the part^ of the 
afflicted and the confessors, under pretence that the devil took 
away their memories and imposed upon their brain, while yet re- 
liance was placed on their testimony to convict the accused; the 
partiality exhibited in omitting to take any notice of certain ac- 
cusations; the violent means employed to obtain confessions, 
amounting sometimes to positive torture; the total disregard of 
retractions made voluntary, and even at the hazard of life — all 
these circumstances had impressed the attention of the more ra- 
tional part of the community; and, in this crisis of danger and 
alarm, the meeting of the General Court was most anxiously 
awaited. 

When that body assembled, a remonstrance came in from 
Andover against the condemnation of persons of good fame on 
the testimony of children and others “under diabolical influ- 
ences.” What action was taken on this remonstrance does not 
appear* The court was chiefly occupied in the passage of a 
number of acts, embodying some of the chief points of the old 
civil and criminal laws of the a>lony. The capital pumshment 
of witchcraft was specially provided for in the very terms of the 
Enji^iah act of Parliament. Heresy and blasphemy were also 
conthxued aa capital offences. By the oiganization of the Su- 
perior Court under the diarter, the special commission for the 
trial of witches was superseded. But of this Superior Court 
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Stou^ton was appointed chief justice, and three of his four ool* 
leagues had sat with him in the special court. 

There is no evidence that these judges had tmdezgone any 
change of opinion; but when the new court proceeded to hold 
a special term at Salem for the continuation of the witch trials 
a decided alteration in public feeling became apparent Six 
women of Andover renounced their confessions, and sent in a 
memorial to that effect Of fifty-six indictments laid before the 
grand jury, only twenty-six were returned true bills. Of the 
persons tried, three only were foimd guilty. Several others were 
acquitted, the first instances of the sort since the trials began. 

The court then proceeded to Charlestown, where many were 
in prison on the same charge. The case of a woman who for 
twenty or thirty years had been reputed a witch, was selected 
for trial. Many witnesses testified against her; but the spectral 
evidence had fallen into total discredit, and was not used. 
Though as strong a case was made out as any at the 

woman was acquitted, vnth her daughter, granddaugfiter, and 
several others. News presently came of a reprieve for those un- 
der sentence of death at Salem, at which Stoughton was so 
enraged that he left the bench, exclaiming, “'Who it is that ob- 
structs the course of justice I know not; the Lord be merci- 
ful to the countryl’’ nor did he again take his seat during that 
term. 

At the first session of the Superior Court at Boston the 
grand jury, though sent out to reconsider the matter, refused to 
find a bill even against a confessing witdi. 

The idea was already prevalent that some great mistakes had 
been committed at Salem. The reality of witchcraft was still in- 
sisted upon as zealously as ever, but the impression was strong 
that the devil had used “ the afflicted ’’ as his instruments to occa- 
sion the shedding of innocent blood. On behalf of the minis- 
ters, Increase Mather came out with his Cases of Conscience con- 
cerning Witchcraft, in which, while he argued with great learn- 
ing that spectral evidence was not infallible, and that the devil 
might assiune the shape of an iimocent man, he yet strenuously 
maintained as sufficient proof confession, or “the ^leaking such 
words or the doing such things as none but such as have famil- 
iarity with the devil ever did or can do.” As to such as feladiy 
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cx>nfessed themsdves witches, and were hanged in consequence, 
Mather thoiight that was no more than they deserved. 

King William’s veto on the witchcraft act prevented any fur- 
ther trials; and presently, by Phipps’ order, all the prisoners 
were discharged. To a similar veto Massachusetts owes it that 
heresy and blasphemy ceased to appear as capital crimes on her 
statute-book. 

The Mathers gave still further proof of faith unshaltm by 
discovering an afflicted damsel in Boston, whom they visited and 
prayed with, and of whose case Cotton Mather wrote an account 
circulated in manuscript. This damsel, however, had the dis- 
cretion to accuse nobody, the spectres that beset her being all 
veiled. Reason and common-sense at last found an advocate 
in Robert Calef, a citizen of Boston, sneered at by Cotton Ma- 
ther as “ a weaver who pretended to be a merchant.” And after- 
ward, when he grew more angry, as “a coal sent from hell” to 
blacken his character — a man, however, of sound intelligence 
and courageous spirit. Calef wrote an account, also handed 
about in manuscript, of what had been said and done during a 
visitation of the Mathers to this afflicted damsel, an exposure of 
her imposture and their credulity, which so nettled Cotton Ma- 
ther that he commenced a prosecution for slander against Calef, 
which, however, he soon saw reason to drop. 

Calef then addressed a series of letters to Mather and the 
other Boston ministers, in which he denied and ridiculed the 
reality of any such compacts with the devil as were commonly 
believed in under the name of witchcraft. The witchcraft spoken 
of in the Bible meant no more, he maintained, than “hatred or 
opposition to the word and worship of God, and seeking to seduce 
therefrom by some sign” — ^a definition which he had found in 
some Engli^ writer on the subject, and which he fortified by 
divers texts. 

It was, perhaps, to furnish materials for a reply to Calef that 
a circular from Hajrard College, signed by Increase Mather as 
president, and by all the neighboring ministers as fellows, in- 
vited reports of “apparitions, possessions, enchantments, and all 
extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the 
invisible world is more sensibly demonstrated,” to be used “as 
some fit assembly of ministers might direct.” But the “invisi- 
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Me irofld” was fast ceasing to be riaSble, and Cotton Mather 
laments that in ten years scarce five returns were received to this 
drcular. 

Yet the idea of some supernatural visitation at Salem was but 
very slowfy relinquished, being stiU persisted in even by those 
penitent actors in the scene who confessed and lament^ their 
own delusion and blood-guiltiness. Such were Sewdl, one of 
the judges; Noyes, one of the most active prosecutors; and sev- 
eral of the jurymen who had sat on the trtt^s. The witnesses 
ufwn whose testimony so many innocent persons had suffered 
were never called to any account. When Calef s letters were 
presently published in London, tc^ther with his account of the 
supposed witchcraft, the book was burned in the college yard at 
Cambridge by order of Increase li^ther. The members of the 
Boston North Church came out with a pamj^ilet in defence 
of their pastors. Hale, ministo: 6f Beverly, in Mfidest In- 
quiry into the Nature of Witchcraft, and Cotton Mather, in his 
Magnolia, though they admit there had been “a going too fiu*” 
in the affair at Salem, are yet still as strenuous as ever for the 
reality of witchcraft. 

Nor were they without support from abroad. Dr. Watts, 
then one of the chief leaders of the English Dissenters, wrote to 
Cotton Mather, “lam persuaded there was much agency of the 
devil in those affairs, and perhaps there were some real witches, 
too.” Twenty years ekp^ before the heirs of the victims, and 
those who had been obliged to fly for their lives, obtained some 
partial indemnity for their pecimiary losses. Stoughton and 
Cotton Mather, though they never expressed the least r^ret or 
contrition for their part in the affair, still maintained their places 
in the public estimation. Just as the trials were concluded, 
Stoughton, though he hdd the Sling’s commisshm as heutenant- 
govemor, was chosen a counsellor — ^a mark of confidence which 
the theocratic majority did not choose to extend to several of the 
moderate party named in the ordinal appointment — and to this 
post he was annually reelected as bi^ as he lived; wfafle Moody, 
because he had favored the escape of some cd die accused, found 
it necessary to resign his pastor^pof the First Church d Bos- 
ton, and to return again to Portsmouth. 

Yet we need less wonder at the pertinadty w^ which dtis 
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ddusion was adhered to, we find Addison arguing for the 
reality of witchcraft at the same time that he refuses to believe 
in any modem instance of it; and even Blackstone, half a cen- 
tury after, gravely dedaring that “to deny the possibility, nay, 
actual ezistance of witdicraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to con- 
tradict the revealed word of God in various passages both of the 
Old and New Testamoit’' 



ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND 

A.D. 1694 

JOHN FRANCIS 

Not only did the establishment of the Bank of England meet the 
demands of public exigency at the time ; it also created an institution 
which was to become vitally important in the expanding life of the na- 
tion. This custodian of the public ^oney and manager of the public 
debt of Great Britain is now the largest bank in the world. The only 
other financial institution that could show an equal record of long stabil- 
ity was the Bank of Amsterdam, which existed tiom 1609 to 1814. 

The national debt of England began in 169 when William III, in 
order to carry on the war against France, resorted to a system of loans. 
This debt, however, was not Intended to be permanent ; but when the 
Bank of England was established, the contracting of a permanent debt 
began. Its advantages and disadvantages to England have been dis- 
cussed by many theorists and financial authorities. But of the extraor- 
dinary service rendered to Great Britain by the far-seeing Scotchman, 
William Paterson, originator of the plan of the Bank of England, there 
is no question, although, as Francis shows, the project at first met with 
opposition from many quarters. 

^HE important position assumed by England, toward the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, renders the absence of a na- 
tional bank somewhat surprising. Under the sagacious govern- 
ment of Cromwell the nation had increased in commercial and 
political greatness; and although several projects were issued for 
banks, one of which was to have branches in every important 
town throughout the coimtry, yet, a necessity for their formation 
not being absolutely felt, the proposals were dismissed. During 
the Protectorate, however. Parliament, taking into consideration 
the rate of interest, which was higher in Inland than abroad, 
and that the trade was thereby rendered comparatively disadvan- 
tageous to the English merclmt, reduced the l^al cate from 8 to 
6 per cent, and this.measure, although it had been carried by the 
Parliament of Cromwell, almost every act of wbicb proved odious 
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in the qres of the Stuarts, was nevertheless confirmed by the legis- 
lature of Chaiies II. In 1546 the payment of interest had been 
rendered legal, and fixed at 10 per cent. In 1624 the rate had 
been reduced to 8 per cent. ; and with the advance of commercial 
prosperity it had been found advisable to lower it still further. 

There were many reasons for the establishment of a national 
bank. It was necessary for the sake of a secure paper currency. 
It was required for the support of the national credit. It was 
desirable as a method of reducing the rate of interest paid by the 
state; a rate so high that, according to Anderson, men were in- 
duced to take their money out of trade, for the sake of securing 
it; an operation “big with mischief.” The truth is that the 
times required it. The theorist may prove to demonstration the 
perfection of his theory; the speculator may show the certainty 
of its success: but unless it be a necessity called for by the on- 
ward progress of society, it must eventually fall to the ground. 

That the want of such an establishment was felt is certain. 
But while such firms as Childs — ^the books of whom go back to 
the year 1620, and refer to prior documents; Hoares, dating from 
1680; and Snows, from 1685 — ^were able to assist the public de- 
mand, although at the exorbitant interest of the period, it does 
not occasion so much suiprise that the attempt made to meet the 
increasing requirements of trade proved insufficient. In 1678, 
sixteen years previous to the foundation of the Bank of England, 
“proposals for a large model of a bank” were published; and, in 
1683 a “national bank of credit” was brought forward. In a 
rare pamphlet entitled Bank Credit; or the usejuUness and 
secwrUy of The Bank of Credit, examined in a dialogue between 
a Country Gentleman and a London Merchant, this idea is 
warmly d^ended. It was, however, simply to have one of credit, 
nor was it proposed to form a bank of deposit; although, by the 
following remark of the “Country Gentleman,” it is evident 
that such an establishment on a secure scale was desirable. He 
says: 

“ Could they not without damage to themselves have secured 
the runnii^ riL<h of the nobility, gentry, merchants, and the 
traders of the dty and kingdom, from all hazard, which would 
have been a great benefit to all concerned, who know not where 
to depoKt thdr cadi securely?” 
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Alter much trouble tbit brndc ol credit me eateldUied at 
Devoudure House, in Bishopegtte &feet; Ht db^ect, at we have 
related, being prindpaJly to advance maaey to tro^tmen and 
manufscturers on the security of goods. Tbrne-ioardis of the 
value was lent on these;, and bills for their amouitf given to the 
depositor. In order to raider them curroit, an appointed num- 
ber of persons in each trade was formed into a society to regulate 
commercial oincems. Any individual possessed of sudi bills 
might therefore obtain from this company goods or modumdise 
with as much ease as if he offered current coin. 

The bank of credit does not appear to have flourished. The 
machinery was too complicated, and the risk of depredatioii and 
the value of manufactures too great It was next to mqxissible 
for such a company to exist afterdie Bank of Eh^l^and came with 
its low discount and free acoxnmodations. 

The wild spirit of speculationr— that spSift idiich at vanoiu 
periods has created fearful crises in the commercial world— com- 
menced in 1694. The fever which from time to time has flushed 
the mind of Ihe moneyed man, and given a fierce excitement to 
the almost poiniless adventurer, was then and in the following 
year in full operation. The great South Sea sdbeme in 1730 is 
ordinarily considered the earliest dis{flay of this redtfoss ^irit 
But a quarter of a century before, equal ingenuity and equal 
villany were exercised. Obscure men, whose sole capital was 
their enormous impudmce, invented similar schemes, promised 
similar advantages, and used similar arts to entice the capitalists, 
which were employed with so much success at a later period. 

The want of a great banking association was sure to be made 
a pretext Two “land banks,” and a “London bank” to be 
mimaged by the magistrates, with several other {Hoposab, were 
therefore put promisingly forward. One of these was for aimther 
“bank of cr^t”; and a pamphlet publisbed in 1694, under the 
title of England's Gloryt will pve stnne idea d its nature: 

“ If a person desires money to be returned at Coventry or York 
he pays it at the office in London, and reoaves a blB of credit 
after ffieir form written upon marble paper, hidenturewise, or on 
other as may be contrived to prevent coimterfeitli^” It was 
also proposed that the Government should ibare the pra&ii but 
neither of the jnojects was carried out. 
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Hie neglected dieir calling. The legitimate desire of 
numejr pew mto a fierce and fatal qMxit of avarice. The arts so 
cammaa at a later day were had recourse to. Project begat proj- 
ect, copper was to be turned into brass. Fortunes were to be 
reaMzed by lotteries. The sea was to yield the treasures it had 
engulfed. Pearl-fisheries were to pay impossible percentages. 
“ Lottery on lottery,” says a writer of the day, “ engine on engine, 
multiplied wondofuUy. If any person got considerably by a 
happy and useful invention, others followed in spite of the patent, 
and published printed proposals, filling the daily newspapers 
therewith, thus going on to jostle one another, and abuse the 
credulity od the people.” 

Amid the many delusive and impracticable schemes were two 
important projects which have conferred great benefits on the 
English people. The first of these was the New River Company, 
the omception of Sir Hugh Middleton; the second was the cor- 
poration of the Bank of England. Nature and the great nations 
of antiquity suggested the former; the force and pressure of the 
times donanded the . latter. It is from such demands that our 
chief instituticnis arise. By precept we may be taught their pro- 
priety; by example we may see their advantages. But until the 
necessity is persoruiliy felt they are sure to be neglected ; and men 
wonder at their want of prescience and upbraid their shortsight- 
edness when, with a sudden and sometimes startling success, 
the proposal they have slighted arises through the energy of an- 
other. 

William Paterson, one of those men whose capacity is meas- 
ured by failure or success, was the originator of the new bank; 
and it is perhaps unfortunate for his fame that no biography ex- 
ists riiis remarkable person. As the projector of the present 
Bank of Scotland, as the very soul of the celebrated Darien Com- 
pany, and as the founder of the Bank of England, he deserves 
notice. A ^[>eculator as well as an adventurous man, he proved 
his belief in the practicability of the Darien scheme by accom- 
panying unfoctimate expedition; and the formation of the 
Bank of England was the object of his desires and the subject of 
his thnughte lor a long time previous to its establishment. 

From that pcditical change which had been so justly termed 
the ” great revolution,” to the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 

B., VOL. XII.— 19. 
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land, tbe new Government had been in constant difficulties; and 
the ministerial mode procuring mon^ was d^;rading to a great 
people. The duties in support of the war waged for liberty and 
Protestantism were lequii^ before they were levied. The dty 
corporation was usually applied to for an advance ; interest which 
varied probably according to the necessity of the borrower rather 
than to the real value of cash, was paid for the accommodation. 
The officers of the city went round in their turn to the separate 
wards, and borrowed in smaller amounts the money they had ad- 
vanced to the state. Interest and premiums were thus often paid 
to the extent of 25 and even 30 per cent., in proportion to the 
exigency of the case, and the trader found his pocket filled at the 
expense of the public. Mr. Paterson gives a graphic descrip- 
tion: 

“The erection of this famous bank not only relieved the min- 
isterial managers from their frequent processions into the city, for 
borrowing of money on the best and nearest public securities, at 
10 or 12 per cent, per annum, but likewise gave life and currency 
to double or treble the value of its capital in other branches of the 
public credit, and so, under God, became the principal means of 
the success of the campaign in 1695 ; as, particularly, in reducing 
the important fortress of Namur, the fimt material step toward 
the peace concluded in 1679.” 

To remedy this evil the Bank of England was projected; and 
after much labor, William Paterson, aided by Mr. Michael God- 
frey, procured from Govemmait a consideration of the pro- 
posal. The King was abroad when the scheme was laid before 
the council, but the Queen occupied his place. Here consider- 
able opposition occurred. Paterson foimd it more difficult to pro- 
cure consent than he anticipated, and all those who feared an 
invasion of their interests united to stop its progress. The gold- 
smith foresaw the destruction of Ids monopoly, and he opposed it 
from self-interest. The Tory foresaw an easier mode of gaining 
mon^ for the government he abhorred, with a firmer hold on 
the people for the monarch he despised, and his antagonism bore 
all die energy of political partisanship. 

The usurer foresaw the destruction of his oppressive extor- 
tion, and he resisted it with the vigor of his craft. The rich man 
foresaw his profits diminished on government oontiactB, and he 
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vdiemendy and virtuously opposed it on all public principles. 
Loud therefore were the outcries and great the exertions of aU 
parties when the bill was first introduced to the House of Com- 
mons. But outcries are vain and exertions futile in opposition 
to a dmninant and powerful party. A majority had been secured 
for the measure ; and they who opposed its progress covered their 
defeat with vehement denunciations and vague prophecies. The 
prophets are in their graves, and their predictions only survive in 
the history of that establishment the downfall of whi^ they pro- 
claimed. 

“The scheme of a national bank,” says Smollett, “had been 
recommended to the ministry for the credit and security of the 
Government and the increase of trade and circulation. William 
Paterson was author of that which was carried into execution. 
When it was properly digested in the cabinet, and a majority in 
Parliament secured, it was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. The supporters said it would rescue the nation out of 
the hands of extortioners ; lower interest ; raise the value of land ; 
revive public credit; extend circulation; improve commerce; fa- 
cilitate the annual supplies; and connect the people more closely 
with Government. The project was violently opposed by a 
strong party, who affirmed that it would become a monopoly, and 
engross the whole of the kingdom; that it might be employed to 
the worst purposes of arbitrary power; that it would weaken 
commerce by tempting people to withdraw their money from 
trade; that brokers and jobbers would prey on their fellow-creat- 
ures; encourage fraud and gambling; and corrupt the morals of 
the nation.” 

Previous governments had raised money with comparative 
ease because they were legitimate. That of William was felt to 
be precarious. It was feared by the money-lender that a similar 
convulsion to the one vdiich had borne him so easily to the throne 
of a great nation might waft him back to the shores of that Hol- 
land he so dearly loved. Thus the very circumstances which 
made supplies necessary also made them scarce. 

In addition to these things his person was unpopular. His 
phl^matic Dutch habits contrasted unfavorably with those of 
the graceful Stuarts, whose evil qualities were forgotten in the re- 
membrance of their showy characteristics. Neither his Dutch 
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foUowets nor his Dutdi manners were r^arded with favor; and 
had it not been for his eminently kingly capacity, these things 
woiild have proved as dangerous to the throne as they tended to 
make the sovereign unpopular. In a pamphlet published a few 
years after the establishment of the new corporation is the follow* 
ing vivid picture of this monarch’s government: 

“ In spite of the most glorious Prince and most viphnt Gm* 
eral the world has ever seen, yet the enemy gained upon us every 
year; the funds were run down, the credit jobbed away in Change 
Alley, the King and his troops devoured by mechanics, and sold 
to usury, tallies lay bundled up like Bath fagots in the hands of 
brokers and stock-jobbmis; the Parliament gave taxes, levied 
funds, but the loans were at the merqr of those men (the jobbers) ; 
and th^ showed their mercy, indeed, by devoiuing the King and 
the army, the Parliament, a^ indeed the whole nation; bringing 
their grqat Prince sometimes to that erdgence through inexpressi- 
ble extortions that were put upon him, diat he has even gone into 
the fields without his equipage, nay even without his army; the 
rq^ents have been unclothed when the King had been in the 
fidd, and the willing, brave English spirits, eager to honor their 
country, and follow such a King, have marched evm to battle 
without either stockings or shoes, while his servants have been 
every day working in Exchange Alley to get his men money of the 
stock-jobbers, even after all the honfole demands of (hscount 
have been allowed; and at last, scarce 50 per cent, of the money 
granted by Parliament has come into the hands of the Exchequer, 
and that late, too late for service, and by driblets, till the Kii^ 
has been tired with the delay.” 

This is a strange picture; beating even Mr. Paterson’s ac- 
count of the “procesaons in the dty,” and adds another convinc- 
ing proof ci the necessity which then existed for some establidi- 
ment, aq>able of advancing money at a reasonable on the 
security of Parliamentaiy grants. 

The scheme pK^iosed by William Paterson was too important 
not to meet with many enemies, and it appears from a pamphlet 
by Mr. Godfrey, the foat depu^-govemor, that “ smne pretended 
to dislUre the l»ink only for fear it drould disappoint th^ majes- 
ties of the supplies proposed to be raised.” Thirt^aBthesev^ 
companies of oppressors are strar^y akrmed, and eadaim at 
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the bank, and seemed to have joined in a confederacy against it,” 
That “extortion, usury, and oppresaon were never so attacked 
as they are likely to be by the bank.” That “ others pretend the 
bank wiB join with the prince to make him absolute. That the 
ctmcem have too good a bargain and that it would be prejudicial 
to trade.” In Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Times we 
read an additional evidence of its necessity: 

“It was viable that all the enemies of the Government set 
themsdves against it with such a vdiemence of zeal that this 
alone convinced all people that they saw the strength that our 
affairs would recdve from it. I heard the Dutch often reckon 
the great advantage they had had from their banks, and they con- 
cluded that as long as England remained jealous of her Govern- 
ment, a bank could never be settled among us, nor gain credit 
among us to support itself, and upon that they judged that the 
superiority in trade must still be on their side.” 

All these varied interests were vainly exerted to prevent the 
bill from receiving the royal sanction; and the Bank of England, 
founded on the same principles which guarded the banks of Ven- 
ice and Genoa, was incorporated by ro3ral charter, dated July 27, 
1694. From Mr. Gilbart’s HisU^ and Principles of Banking 
we present the following brief analysis of this important act: 

“Tlie Act of Parliament by whidi the Bank was established 
is entitled *An Act for granting to their majesties several duties 
upon tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon beer, ale, and other 
liquors, for securing certain recompenses and advantages in the 
said Act mentioned to such persons as shall voluntarily advance 
the sum of fifteen hundred thousand pounds toward carrying on 
the war with France.’ After a variety of enactments relative to 
the duties upon toimage of ships and vessels, and upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors, die Act authorizes the raising of 1,200,000 
pounds by voluntary subscription, the subscribers to be formed 
into a corporation and be styled ‘The Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England.’ 

“The sum of 300,000 pounds was also to be raised by sub- 
scription, and the contributors to receive instead annuities for 
one, two, or three lives. Toward the 1,200,000 pounds no one 
person was to subscribe more than 10,000 pounds before the first 
day of July, next ensuing, nor at any time more than 20,000 
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pounds. The Corporation were to lend their whole capital to 
the Government, for which they were to receive interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent, per annum, and 4000 pounds per annum 
for management ; being 100,000 pounds per annum on the whole. 
The Corporation were not allowed to borrow or owe more than 
the amoxmt of their capital, and if they did so the individual mem* 
bers became liable to the creditors in proportion to the amount of 
their stock. The Corporation were not to trade in any 'goods, 
wares, or merchandise whatever, but they were allowed to deal 
in bills of Exchange, gold or silver bullion, and to sell any goods, 
wares, or merchandise upon which they had advanced money, 
and which had not been redeemed within three months after tte 
time agreed upon.’ The whole of the subscription was filled in 
a few days; 25 per cent, paid down; and, as we have seen, a 
charter was issu^ on July 27, 1694, of which the following are 
the most important points: 

“ That the management and government of the corporation 
be admitted to the governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directors, who shall be elected between March 25th and April 
25 th of each year, from among the members of the company, 
duly qualified. 

“ That no dividend shall at any time be made by the said gov- 
ernor and company save only out of the interest, profit, or prod- 
uce arising out of the said capital, stock, or fund, or by sudh 
dealing as is allowed by act of Parliament. 

“They must be natural-bom subjects of England, or natural- 
ized subjects; they shall have in their own name and for their 
own use, severally, viz., the governor at least 4000 pounds, the 
deputy-governor 3030 pounds, and each director 3000 pounds of 
the capital stock of the said corporation. 

“That thirteen or more of the said governors or directors ((ri 
which the governor or deputy-governor ^shall be always one) shall 
constitute a court of directors for the management of the affairs 
of the company, and for the appointment of all agents and ser- 
vants which may be necessary, paying them such salaries as they 
may consider reasonable. 

“ Evoy elector must have, in his own name and for his own 
use, 500 pounds or more capital stock, and can only give one 
vote; he must,^ required by any member present, take the oath 
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of stock, or the declaration of stock if it be one of those people 
called Quakers. 

“ Four general courts to be held in every year in the months of 
September, December, April, and July. A general court may be 
summoned at any time, upon tfie requisition of nine proprietors 
duly qualified as electors. 

“The majority of electors in general courts have the power to 
make and constitute by-laws and ordinances for the government 
of the corporation, provided that such by-laws and ordinances be 
not repugnant to the laws of the kingdom, and be confirmed and 
approved accordii^ to the statutes in such case made and pro- 
vided.” 

When the payment was completed it was handed into the 
exchequer, and the bank procured from other quarters the funds 
which it required. It employed the same means which the bank- 
ers had done at the Exchange, with this difference, that the latter 
traded with personal property, while the bank traded with the 
deposits of their customers. It was from the circulation of a 
capital so formed that the bank derived its profits. It is evident, 
however, from the pamphlet of the first deputy-governor, that at 
this period they allowed interest to their depositors; and another 
writer, D’Avenant, makes it a subject of complaint: “It would 
be for the general good of trade if the bank were restrained from 
allowing interest for running cash; for the ease of having 3 and 
4 per cent without trouble must be a continual bar to indus- 
try.” 

First in Mercers’ Hall, where they remained but a few months, 
and afterward in Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection of a 
more stately structure, the Bank of England conducted its opera- 
tions. Here, in one room, with almost primitive simplicity were 
gathered all who performed the duties of the establishment. “ I 
looked into the great hall where the bank is kept,” says the grace- 
ful essayist of the day, “and was not a little pleased to see the 
directors, secretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of 
that wealthy Corporation, ranged in their several stations accord- 
ing to the parts they hold in that just and regular economy.” The 
secretaries and clerks altogether numbered but fifty-four, while 
their united salaries did not exceed four thousand three hun- 
dred fifty pounds. But the picture is a pleasant one, and though 
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so mudi unlike present usages it is doubtful whether our fore- 
Bithers did not derive more benefit firom intimate association 
with and kindly feelings toward their infetiots than their de- 
scendants receive &om the broad line of demarcation adopted 
at the present day. * 

The effect of the new corporation was almost immediately 
experienced. On August 8th, in the year of its establishment, the 
rate of discount on foreign biUs was 6 per cent ; although this was 
the highest l^al interest, yet much hi^er rates had been previ- 
ously demanded. The name of William Paterson was not long 
upon the list of directors. The basic was establi^ed in 1694, 
and for that year only was its founder among those udto mana^ 
its proceedings. The facts which led to his departure from the 
honorable post of director are difiicult to collect; but it is not at 
ail improbable that the character qf Patersem was too speculative 
for those with whom he was joined in companionship. Sir John 
Dalrymple remarks, " The persons to whom he applied made use 
of his ideas, took the honor to themselves, were dvil to him 
awhile, and n^lected him afterward.” Another writer says," The 
friendless Scot was intrigued out of his post and out of the honors 
he had earned.” These assertions must be received with cau- 
tion; accusations against a great body are easily ihade; and it is 
rarely consistent with the dignity of the latter to reply; they are 
received as truths dther because people axe too idle to examine 
or because there is no opportunity investigating tbeni. 



colonization’ of LOUISIANA 

A.D. 1699 

CHARLES E. T. GAYARR^ 

It w*s not only as the beg^inning of what was to become an important 
State of the American Union, but also as a nucleus of occupation which 
led to an immense acquisition of territory by the United States, that 
the first settlement in Louisiana proved an event of great significance. 
Nothing in American history is of greater moment than the adding of the 
Louisiana Purchase (1803) to the United States domain. And the acqui- 
sition of that vast region, extending from New Orleans to British Amer> 
ica, and westward from the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, had 
historic connection with the French settlement of 1699. 

As early as 1630 the territory afterward known as Louisiana was 
mostly embraced in the Carolina grant by Charles I to Sir Robert Heath. 
It was taken into possession for the French King by La Salle m 1682, and 
named Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV. In 1698 Louis undertook to 
colonize the region of the lower Mississippi, and sent out an expedition 
under Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d^Iberville, a naval commander, who had 
served in the French wars of Canada, and aided in establishing French 
colonies in North America. 

With two hundred colonists Iberville sailed (September 24, 1698) for 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Among his companions were his brothers, 
Sauvollt and Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville. The latter 
was long governor of Louisiana, and founded New Orleans. Of their 
arrival and subsequent operations in the lower Mississippi region, Ga- 
yarr^, the Louisiana historian, gives a glowing suid picturesque account. 

February 27, 1699, Iberville and Bienville reached the 
^ Mississippi. A^en they approached its mouth they were 
struck with the gloomy magnificence of the sight. As far as the 
eye could reach, nothing was to be seen but reeds which rose five 
or six feet above the waters in which they bathed their roots. 
They waved 1 mournfully under the blast of the sharp wind of 
the north, shivering in its icy grasp, as it tumbled, rolled, and 
gambolled on the pliant surface. Multitudes of birds of strange 
appearance, with their elongated shaj)es so lean that they looked 
like metamorphosed ghosts, clothed in plumage, screamed in 
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the aift as if they were scared of one another. There was some- 
thing agonizing in their shrieks that was in harmony with the 
desolation of the place. On every side of the vessd, monsters 
of the deep and huge alligators heaved themselves up heavily 
from their native or favorite element, and, jQoating lazQy on the 
turbid waters, seemed to gaze at the intruders. 

Down the river, and rumbling over its bed, there came a sort 
of low, distant thunder. Was it the voice of the hoary Sire of 
Rivers, raised in anger at the prospect of his gigantic volume of 
waters being suddenly absorb^ by one mightier than he? In 
their progress it was with great difficulty that the travellers 
could keep their bark free from those enormous rafts of trees 
which the Mississippi seemed to toss about in mad frolic. A 
poet would have thought that the great river, when departing 
from the altitude of its birthplace, and as it rushed down to the 
sea through three thousand miles, had, in anticipation of a con- 
test which threatened the continuation of its existence, flung its 
broad arms right and left across the continent, and, uprooting all 
its forests, had hoarded them in its bed as missiles to hurl at the 
head of its mighty rival when they should meet and struggle for 
supremacy. 

When night began to cast a darker hue on a landscape on 
which the imagination of Dante would have gloated there issued 
from that chaos of reeds such imcouth and unnatural sounds as 
would have saddened the gayest and appalled the most intrepid. 
Could this be the far-famed Mississippi, or was it not rather did 
Avemus? It was hideous indeed — ^but hideousness refined into 
sublimity, filling the soul with a sentiment of grandeur. Noth- 
ing daimted, the adventurers kept steadily on their course. 
They knew that through those dismal portals they were to arrive 
at the most magnificent country in the world; they knew that 
awful screen concealed loveliness itself. It was a coquettish 
freak of nature, when dealing with European curiosity, as it 
came eagerly bounding to the Atlantic wave, to herald it through 
an avenue so sombre as to cause the wcmders of the great valley 
of the Mississippi to burst with tenfold more force tqxxn the be- 
wildered gaze of those who, by the endurance of so many perils 
and fatigues, were to merit adinittance into its Eden. 

It was a relief for the adventurers when, alter«thaving toiled 
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up the river for ten days, they at last arrived at the village of the 
Bayagoulas. There they found a letter of Tonty ^ to La Salle, 
dated in 1685. The letter, or rather that “speaking bark'’ as 
the Indians called it, had been preserved with great reverence, 
Tonty, having been informed that La Salle was toming with a 
fleet from France to settle a colony on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, had not hesitated to set off from the northern lakes, with 
twenty Canadians and thirty Indians, and to come down to the 
Balize to meet his friend, who had failed to make out the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and had been landed by Beaujeu on the 
shores of Texas. After having waited for some time, and igno- 
rant of what had happened, Tonty, with the same indifference 
to fatigues and dangers of an appalling nature, retraced his way 
back, leaving a letter to La Salle to inform him of his disap- 
pointment. Is there not something extremely romantic in the 
characters of the men of that epoch? Here is Tonty undertak- 
ing, with the most heroic unconcern, a journey of nearly three 
thousand miles, through such difficulties as it is easy for us to 
imagine, and leaving a letter to La Salle, as a proof of his visit, 
in the same way that one would, in these degenerate days of ef- 
feminacy, leave a card at a neighbor’s house. 

The French extended their explorations up to the mouth of 
the Red River. As they proceeded through that virgin country, 
with what interest they must have examined every object that 
met their eyes, and listened to the traditions concerning De 
Soto,* and the more recent stories of the Indians on La Salle and 
the iron-handed Tonty 1 A coat of mail which was presented as 
having belonged to the Spaniards, and vestiges of their encamp- 
ment on the Red River, confirmed the French in the belief that 
there was much of truth in the recitals of the Indians. 

On their return from the mouth of the Red River the 
two brothers separated when they arrived at Bayou Manchac. 
Bienville was ordered to go down the river to the French fleet, to 
give information of what they had seen and heard. Iberville 
went through Bayou Manchac to those lakes which are known 
under the names of Pontchartrain and Maurepas. Louisiana 

* Henry de Tonty was an Italian explorer who accompanied La Salle 
In his descent of the Mississippi (1681-1682).— -ED. 

• Do Soto explored this region in 1541 .— Ed. 
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had been named from a king: was k not in keeping diat those 
lakes should be called after ministets? 

From the Bay of St. Louis, Ibmrille returned to his Beet, 
where, after oonsultatkm, he determined to make a settlemaot at 
the Bay of Biloxi. On the east side, at Uie mouth of the bay, as 
it were, there is a slight swdling of the shore, about four acres 
square, sbping gently to the woods in the badcground, and (m 
the bay. Thus this positkm was fortified by nature, and die 
French skilfully availed themselves of these advantages. The 
weakest point, which was on the side of the forest, they strmgth* 
ened with more care than the rest, by connecting with a strcmg 
intrenchment the two ravines, which ran to the bay in a pandld 
line to each other. The fort was constructed with four basticsis, 
and was armed with twelve pieces of artillery. When standing 
on one of the bastions which faced the bay, the spectator en- 
joyed a beautiful prospect. On the rig^ the bay could be seen 
running into the land for miles, and on the left stood Dem: M- 
and, concealing almost entirely the broad esqianses of water 
which lay beyond. It was visible only at the two extreme pcmts 
of the island, which both, at that distance, iqipeared to be within 
a dose proximity of the mainland. No better desciipticm can 
be given than to say that the bay looked like a fimnel to which 
the island was the lid, not fitting closely, however, but leaving 
apertures for egress and ingress. The snugness of the locality 
had tempted the French, and had induced them to choose it as 
the most favoraUe spot, at the time, for colonization. SauvoUe 
was put in conunand of the fort, and Bienville, the youngest of 
the diree brothers, was appointed his lieutenant. 

A few huts having b^ erected round the fort, the setders 
began to dear the land, in order to bring it into cultivatkm. 
Iberville having furnished them with all the necessaiy jnoviskms, 
utensils, and other supplies, prepared to sail for France. How 
deeply aftecting must have b^ the partmg soenel How many 
casualties mi^t prevent diose who remained in tins unlmotm 
region from ever sedng again diose who, thiouf^ the perils of 
such a bng voyage, had to return to thdr homel What crowd- 
ing emotions must have filled up the breast of Sauvdl^ Bien- 
ville, and thdlr handful of companums, when dtey, bdbeld the 
sails of Iberville’s fleet fading in the dfatarioe, liiie tmnsient 
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dottdsi Well may it be supposed that it seemed to them as if 
their very souls had been carried away, and that they felt a mo- 
menftaiy sinking of the heart when they found themselves aban- 
dkmed, and necessarily left to their own resources, scanty as they 
were, on a patdb of land between the ocean (m one side and on 
the other a wilderness, which &ncy peopled with every sort of 
toiDis. Tbe sense of their londiness fell upon them like the 
{^oom of night, darkening their hopes and filling their hearts 
with dismal apprdiensions. 

But as the country had been ordered to be explored, Sau- 
voile availed himsdif of that circumstance to refresh the minds 
of his men the excitement of an expedition into the interior 
of the continent He therefore hastmed to despatch most of 
them with Bienville, who, with a chief of the Bayagoulas for his 
guide, wait to visit the Q>lapissas. They inhabited the north* 
em shore d Lake Pontchartrain, and their domains eipbraced 
the tites now occupied by Lewisburg, Mandeville, and Fon* 
tainebleau. That tribe numbered three hundred warriors, who, 
in their chstant himting-excursions, had been engaged in fre- 
quent skinnitiies with some of the British colonists in South 
Carohna. When the French landed, they were informed that, 
two days previous, the village of the Colapissas had been at- 
tadced by a party of two himdred Chickasaws, headed by two 
E ngiishmm . These were the first tidings which the French had 
of their old rivals, and which proved to be the harbinger of the 
incemant strugg^ which was to continue for more than a century 
between the two races, and to terminate by the permanent oc- 
cupation of Louisiana by the Anglo-Saxon. 

Bioiville returned to the fort to convey this important infor- 
maticm to SauvoUe. After having rested there for several days, 
he went to the Bay of Pascagoulas, and ascended the river which 
bean tW and tire banks of which were tenanted by a 

Imanch of the Biloxis, and by the Moelobites. Encouraged by 
the ftiencfiy recejrtion which he met everywhere, he ventured far- 
ther, and paid a visit to the Mobilians, who entertained him 
with great hospitality. Bienville found them much reduced 
from what they had been, and listened with eagerness to the 
nniny tales erf their former power, which had been rapidly de- 
dintBg tinoe tbe crushing blow they had recseived from De Soto, 
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Wliai Iberville ascended the Mississipin the first time, he 
had remarked Bayou Plaquemines and Bayou Chetimadias. 
The one he called after the fruit of certain trees which appeared 
to have exclusive possession of its banks, and the c^her ^er the 
name of the Indians who dwelt in the vicinity. He had ordered 
them to be explored, and the indefatigable Bienville, on his re- 
turn from Mobile, obeyed the instructions left to his brother, and 
made an accurate survey of these two bayous. When he was 
coming down the river, at the distance of about d^teen miles 
below the site where New Orleans now stands, he met an Eng- 
lish vessel of sixteen guns, under the command of Captain Bar. 
The English captain informed the French that he was examin- 
ing the banks of the river, with the intention of selecting a spot 
for the foundation of a colony. Bienville told him that Loui- 
siana was a dependency of Canada; that the French had already 
made several establishments on the Mississippi; and he ap- 
pealed, in confirmation of his assertions, to their own presence in 
the river, in such small boats, which evidently proved the exist- 
ence of some settlement close at hand. The Englishman be- 
lieved Bienville, and sailed back. Where this occurrent* took 
place the river makes a considerable bend, and it was from the 
circumstance which I have related that the spot received the ap- 
pellation of the “English Turn” — ^a name which it has retained 
to the present day. It was not far from that place, the atmos- 
phere of which appears to be fraught with some malignant spell 
hostile to the sons of Albion, that the English, who were out- 
witted by Bienville in 1699, met with a signal defeat in battle 
from the Americans in 1815. The diplomacy of Bienville and 
the military genius of Jac^n prov^ to them equally &.tal 
when they aimed at the possession of Louisiana. 

Since the exploring expedition of La Salle down the Missis- 
sippi, Canadian himters, whose habits and intrepidity Fenimore 
Cooper has so graphically described in the character of Leather- 
Stocking, used to extend their roving excurtions to the banks 
of that river; and those holy missionaries of the Cburdi, vdio, as 
the pioneers of religion, have filled the New World with their 
sufferings, and whose incredible deeds in the sorvioe God 
afford so many materials for the most interesting of bo oks, h ad 
come in advance of the pickaxe of the settler, and had dorntdl' 
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iated diemsdves among the tribes who Uved near the waters of 
the Missisrippi. One of them, Father Montigny, was residing 
with the Tensas, within the territoiy di the present parish of 
T«isi^ in the State of Louisiana, and another. Father Davion, 
was the pastor of the Yazoos, in the present State of Missis- 
sippi. 

Such were the two visitors who in 1699 appeared before 
Sauvolle, at the fort of Bibxi, to relieve the monotony of his 
cheerless existence, and to encourage him in his colonizing en- 
terprise. Their visit, however, was not of long duration, and 
they soon returned to discharge the duties of their sacred mis- 
sion. 

Iberville had been gone for several months, and the year was 
drawing to a close without any tidings of him. A deeper gloom 
had settled over the little colony at Biloxi, when, on December 
7th, some rignal-guns were heard at sea, and the grateful soimd 
came booming over the waters, spreading joy in every breast. 
There was not one who was not almost oppressed witib the in- 
tensity of his feelings. At last, friends were coming, bringing re- 
lief to the body and to the soul 1 Every colonist hastily abandoned 
his occupation of the moment and ran to the shore. The soldier 
himself, in the eagerness of expectation, left his post of duty, and 
rushed to the parapet which overlooked the bay. Presently sev- 
eral vessels hove in sight, bearing the white flag of France, and, 
approaching as near as the shallowness of the beach permitted, 
folded thdr pinions, like water-fowl seeking repose on the crest 
of the billows. 

It was Iberville retiuning with the news that, on his repre- 
sentations, Sauvolle had been appointed by the King governor 
of Louisiana; Bienville, lieutenant-governor; and Boisbriant, 
commander of the fort at Biloxi, with the grade of major. Iber- 
ville, having been informed by Bienville of the attempt of the 
English to make a setdement on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and the manner in which it had been foiled, resolved to take 
precautionazy measures against the repetition of any similar at- 
tempt. Wi^ut loss of time he departed with Bienville, <m 
Jamiaiy 1700, and running up the river, he constructed a 
small on ^ first sdid ground which he met, and whidi is 
said to have been at a distance of fifty-four miles from its mouth 
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When 80 oigaged, the two Inodiera one dsy saw soaDoe np> 
idly sweeping down the river and api»oacfaii^ the spot where 
they stood. It was occupied by eig^t men, six <ri wlMon were 
rowers, the seventh was the steersman, and the e^th, hmn fals 
appearance, was evidently of a superior order to that of ins com- 
panions, and the commander of toe party. Wdl may it be im- 
agined what greeting toe stranger recdved, whm leaping on 
shore he made himself known as the Chevalier de Tonty, who 
had again heard of the establishment of a colony in Lotuahma, 
and who, for the second time, had come to see if there was any 
truth in toe report. With vtoat emotion did Iberville and Bien- 
ville fold in their arms toe faithful companion and friend of La 
Salle, of vtoom they had heard so many wonderful tales fran toe 
Indians, to whom he was so well known imder the name of Iron 
Hand”! With what admiration they looked at his person, and 
with wlpit increasing interest they listened to his long recitals of 
what he had done and had seen on that broad ccmrinent, the 
threshold of vtoich they had hardly passed! 

After having rested three days at the fort, the.iBde&rigatde 
Tcmty reascended the Mississippi, with Iberville imd Bfenvihe, 
and finally parted with them at Natchez. Iberville was so much 
pleased with that part of the bank of toe river whoe now eziite 
the dty of Natchez that he marked it down as a most digible 
spot for a town, of which he drew the jdan, and which he called 
Rosalie, after the maiden name of toe CouiUess Rantdtartrain, 
toe wife of the chancellor. He then returned to toe new fort he 
was erecting on the Mississippi, and Bienville went to explore 
toe country of the Yatasses, of toe Natdiitodies, and oi toe 
Ouachitas. What romance can be more agreeable to the imag- 
ination than to accompany Iberville and Bienville in thw wild 
explorations, and to compare the state of toe cotmtiy in thdr 
time with what it is in our days? 

When toe French were at Natchez they were struck with 
horror at an occurrence, too dearfy demonstrating the fieicreess 
of diifiosition of that tribe whidi was destined in aker years to 
become celdtrated in the history of Lotusiana. One of toehr 
tonpleshaving been set on fire by hg^itimig, a hideous ifiectascle 
presented itself to toe Europeans. The tumnlritoitB tuiii of toe 
Indians; toe infernal houdmgs and kmaatetioBs of tfte men, 
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iht ttneaitidy wdfwatlons of ^ priests, 
thdr fsnteitkdaaoeBsuad ceremonies around the burning edifice; 
the fury vritb ivhkb mothers rudied to the fii.tal spot, 

and, sdth the pieidng cries and gestioilations of maniacs, flung 
their new-bom babes into the flames to padfy their irritated 
• daty-*-^ increasing anger of the heavens— blackening with 
the hnpending storm, the lurid flashes of lightning darting as it 
vrere in mutual enmity from the clashing clouds — the low, dis- 
tant growling of the omung tempest — ^the long column of smoke 
and fire shooting upward fiom the funeral pyre, and looking like 
one of the gigantic torches of Pandemonium — the war of the ele- 
ments combined with the worst effects of frenzied superstition of 
man — the suddenness and strangeness of the awful scene — all 
the circumstances produced such an impression upon the French 
as to deprive them for a moment of the powers of volition and 
action. Rooted to the ground, they stood aghast with astonish- 
ment and indignation at the appalling scene. Was it a dream — 
a wild delirium of the mind ? But no — the monstrous reality of 
the visi(M was but too apparent; and they threw themselves 
among the Indians, supplicating them to cease their horrible 
sacrifice to their gods, and joining threats to their supplications. 
Owing to this intervention, and perhaps because a sufficient 
number of victims had been offered, the priests gave the signal 
of retreat, and the Indians slowly withdrew from the accursed 
spot. Such was the aspect under which the Natchez showed 
themselves, for the first time, to thdr visitors: it was ominous 
presage for the future. 

After these explorations Iberville departed again for France, 
to solicit additkmal assistance from the government, and left 
Bienville in command of the new fort on the Mississippi. It 
was very hard for the two brothers, SauvoUe and Bienville, to 
be thus scqparated, when they stood so much in need of each 
other’s cotmtenance, to breast the difficulties that sprung up 
around them with a luxuriance whidi they seemed to borrow 
friun the vegetarion of the country. The distance between the 
Mlw8!^)pi «ad Bilmd was not so eaaly overcome in those days 
u m ours, and the means which the two brothers had of ccun- 
mmiing tcgeffier were very scanty and uncertain. 

SauvoBe died August aa, 1701, and Louisiana remained un- 

a., voL. XU.— aa 
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der the sole chaige of Bienville, who, though vety young, was 
fully equal to meet that emergency, by the maturi^ ^ his mind 
and by his other qualifications. He had hardly consigned his 
brother to the tomb when Iberville returned with two ships fd 
the line and a brig laden with troops and jHOvisions. 

According to Iberville’s orders, and in conformity with the 
King’s instructions, Bienville left Boisbriant, his cousin, with 
twenty men, at the old fort of Biloxi, and transported the prin- 
cipal seat of the colony to the western side of the river Molule, 
not far from the spot where now stands the dty of Mobile. 
Near the mouth of that river there is an island, which the 
French had called Massacre Island from the great quantity of 
human bones which they found bleaching on its shores. It was 
evident that there some awful tragedy had been acted; but 
Tradition, when interrogated, laid her choppy finger upon her 
skinny lips, and answered not. 

This uncertainty, giving a free scope to the imagination, 
shrouded the place with a higher degree of horror and with a 
deeper hue of fantastical gloom. It looked like the favorite ball- 
room of the witches of hell. The wind sighed so mournfully 
through the shiivelled-up pines, those vampire heads seemed in- 
cessantly to bow to some invisible and grisly visitors: the foot- 
steps of the stranger emitted such an awful and supernatural 
soimd, when trampling on the skulls which strewed his path, that 
it was impossible for the coldest imagination not to labor imder 
some crude and ill-defined apprehension. Verily, the weird sis- 
ters could not have chosen a fitter abode. Nevertheless, the 
French, supported by their mercurial temperament, were not de- 
terred from forming an establishment on that sepulchral island, 
which, they thought, afforded some facilities for their transat- 
lantic communications. 

In 1703 war had broken out between Great Britain, France 
and Spain; and Iberville, a distinguished ofiScer of the Froich 
navy, was engaged in expeditions that kept him away frcnn the 
colony. It did not cease, however, to occupy his thoughts, and 
had become clothed, in his eye, with a sort of family interest 
Louisiana was thus left, for some time, to her scanty lesouroes; 
but, weak as she was, she gave early proofs of tl^ genemu 
spirit which has evor smce animated h»; and on tbejtowns 
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Poksaoola and St. Augustine, then in possession of the Span- 
iaids, bdng threatened with an invasion by the English of South 
Carolina, she smt to her neighbors what help she could in men, 
ammunition, and supplies of ail sorts. It was the more merito- 
rious as it was the <Mus of the poorl 

The year 1703 slowly rolled by and gave way to 1704. Still, 
nothii^ was heard from the parent country. There seemed to 
be an impassable barrier between the old and the new continent. 
The milk which flowed from the motherly breast of France 
could no longer reach the parched lips of her new-born infant; 
and famine began to pinch the cobnists, who scattered them- 
sdves all along the coast, to live by fishing. They were reduced 
to the veriest extremity of misery, and despair had settled in 
every bosom, in spite of the encouragements of Bienville, who 
displayed the most manly fortitude amid all the trials to which 
he was subjected, when suddenly a vessel made its app^rance. 
The colonists rushed to the shore with wild anxiety, but their ex- 
ultation was greatly diminished when, on the nearer approach of 
the moving speck, they recognized the Spanish instep of the 
French flag. It was relief, however, coming to them, and prof- 
fered by a friendly hand. It vras a return made by the governor 
of Pensacola for the kindness he had experienced the year pre- 
vious. Thus the debt of gratitude was paid: it was a practical 
lesson. Where the seeds of charity are cast, there springs the 
harvest in time of need. 

Good things, like evils, do not come singly, and this succor 
was but the herald of another one, still more effectual, in the 
drape of a ship from France. Iberville had not been able to re- 
deem his pledge to the poor colonists, but he had sent his brother 
Oiateaugu^ in his place, at the imminent risk of being captured 
by the English, who occupied, at that time, most of the avenues 
of the Gulf of Mexico. He was not the man to spare either him- 
sdf or his family in cases of emergency, and his heroic soul was 
inured tp such sacrifices. Grateful &e colonists were for this 
act of devotedness, and they resumed the occupation of their 
teimmoits which they had abandoned in search of food. The 
aspect of thii^ was suddenly changed; abundance and hope re- 
appeared in the land, whose population was increased by the arri- 
val of seveateen persons, who came, imder the guidance of Cha- 
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teaugu^, with the intention of making a permanent settlement, 
and who, in evidence of their determination, had provided them- 
selves with all the implements of husbandry. We, vbo daily see 
hundreds fibcking to oiur shores, and vdio look at the occurrence 
with as much unconcern as at the paasit^ cbud, can hardly con- 
ceive the excitement produced by the arrival of these seventeen 
emigrants among m^ who, for nearly two years, had been cut 
off from communication with the rest of the civilized world. A 
denizen of the moon, dropping on this planet, would not be stared 
at and interrogated with more eager curiosity. 

This excitement had hardly subsided whoi it was revived by 
the appearance of another ship, and it begame intense when the 
inhabitants saw a procession of twenty females, with veiled 
faces, proceeding arm in arm, and two by two, to the house of 
the Governor, who received them in state and provided them 
with suitable lodgings. What did it mean? Innumerable were 
the gossipings of the day, and part of the coming ni^ht itself was 
spent in endless commentaries and conjectures. But the next 
morning, which was Sunday, the mystery was cleared by the 
officiating priest reading from the pulpit, after mass, and for the 
general information, the following commtmication from the min - 
ister to Bienville: “His majesty sends twenty girls to be married 
to the Canadians and to the other inhatatants of Mobile, in order 
to consolidate the colony. All these girls are industrious and 
have received a pious and virtuous education. Beneficial results 
to the colony are expected from their teaching their useful at- 
tainments to the Indian females. In order that none should be 
sent except those of known virtue and of unspotted reputation, 
his majesty did intrust the Bishop of Quebec with the misrion 
of taking these g^rls from such establishments as, from their 
very nature and character, would put them at once above all 
suspicions of corruptioq. You will take care to settle them in life 
as well as may be in your power, and to marry them to such men 
as are capable of providing them with a commodious home.” 

This was a very considerate recommendation, and very kind 
it was, indeed, from the great Louis XIV, one of the proudest 
monarchs that ever lived, to descend ffom his Olympian seat of * 
majesty to the level of such details and to such minute instruc- 
tions for ministering to the personal comforts of hia ronote 
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Louisianan subjects. Many were the gibes and high was the 
glee on that occasion; pointed were the jokes aimed at young 
Bienville on his being thus transformed into a matrimonial agent 
and pater famUias. The intentions of the King, however, were 
faidifulfy executed, and more than one rough but honest Cana- 
dian boatman of the St. Lawrence and of the Mississippi closed 
his adventurous and erratic career and became a domestic and 
useful member of that little commonwealth, under the watchful 
influence of the dark-eyed maid of the Loire or of the Seine. In- 
finite are the chords of the lyre which delights the romantic 
muse; and these incidents, sr^ and humble as they are, ap- 
pear to me to be imbued with an indescribable charm, which 
appeals to her imagination. 



PRUSSIA PROCLAIMED A fONGDOM 


A.D. 1701 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE 

Few historical developments are more distinctly traceable or of grtzttr 
importance than that of the matgravate of Brandenburg into the kingdom 
of Prussia, the principal state of the present German empire. As far 
back as the tenth century the name Preussen (Prussia) was applied to a 
region lying east of Brandenburg, which in that century became a Ger* 
man margravate. At that time the inhabitants of Prussia were still 
heathens. In the thirteenth century they were converted to Christianity, 
having ficst been conquered by the Teutonic Knights in * a series of re- 
morseless wars " continued for almost fifty years. German colonization 
followed the conquest. 

In 1466 nearly the whole of Prussia was wrested from the Teutonic 
Knights and annexed to the Polish crown. Soon after the beginning of 
the Reformation the Teutonic Knights embraced Protestantism and the 
order became secularized. In 1525 the Knights formally surrendered to 
King Sigismund of Poland, their late grand master was created duke of 
Prussia, and this, with other former possessions of the order, was held 
by him as a vassal of the Polish crown. This relation continued until 
1618, when the duchy of Prussia was imited with Brandenburg, which 
had become a German electorate. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the enlarged electorate took little part 
in affairs, but suffered much from the ravages of the confiict. Under the 
electorate of George William, who died in 1640, Brandenbuig became 
almost a desert, and in this impoverished condition was left to his son, 
Frederick William, the ** Great Elector,*’ who restored it to prosperity 
and strengthened its somewhat insecure sovereignty over the duchy of 
Prussia. The Great Elector died in 1688, and was succeeded by his son, 
F rederick 1 1 1 of Brandenbuig. This Elector, through the series of events 
narrated by Ranke, became the founder of the Prussian monardby, and 
is known in history as Frederick I. He founded the Academy of Sd-* 
ences in Berlin and the University of Halle. 

CREDERICK I, the next heir and successor to the Great 
* Elector, though far inferior to his father in native energy 
of character, cannot be accused of having flinched from the task 
imposed on him. Above all, the warlike fame of the Branden- 
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burg troops suffered no diminution under his reign. His army 
took a very prominent and active part in the most important 
evoits of that period. 

Prince William of Orange might, perhaps, have hesitated 
whether to try the adventure which made him king of England, 
had not the Dutch troops, which he was forced to withdraw from 
the Netherlands for his expedition, been replaced by some from 
Brandenburg. The fact has indeed been disputed, but on closer 
investigation its truth has been established, beyond doubt, that 
many other Brandenburg soldiers in his service and that of his 
republic followed him to England, where they contributed essen- 
tially to his success. 

In the war which now broke out upon the Rhine the young 
Elector, Frederick, took the field himself, inflamed by rehgious 
enthusiasm, patriotism, and personal ambition. On one occa- 
sion, at the siege of Bonn, when he was anxious about the result, 
he stepped aside to the window and prayed to God that hh might 
suffer no disgrace in this his first enterprise. He was successful 
in his attack upon Bonn, and cleared the whole lower Rhine of 
the hostile troops; he at the same time gained a high reputation 
for personal courage. 

Long after, at the beginning of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, the presence of the Elector contributed in a great meas- 
ure to the speedy termination of the first important siege — ^that 
of Eaiserswerth, a point from which the French threatened at 
once both Holland and Westphalia. 

But it was not only when led by the Elector that his troops 
distinguished themselves by their courage; they fought most 
bravely at the battle of Hoc^tadt. Prince Eugene, under whose 
command they stood, could scarce find words strong enough to 
praise the “undaunted steadfastness” with which they first with- 
stood the shock of the enemy’s attack, and then helped to break 
through his tremendous fire. Two years later, at Turin, they 
helped to settle the affairs of Italy in the same manner as they had 
already done in those of Germany; headed by Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt, they climbed over the enemy’s intrenchments, under the 
full fire of his artillery, shouting the old Brandenburg war-cry of 
“GoA to” (“ Go on”). The warlike enterprise of Brandenburg 
never sfuread over a wider field than imder l^edetick I. Then it 
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was that 1he3r first met the Turics in terrible battles; th^ showed 
thmselres in the South of France at the siq^ of Toulon; in their 
camp the Protestant service was performed for the first time in 
the territories of the pope, and the mfaabitants (ri the surround- 
ing country came to look on and diq>layed a certain satisfactkm 
at the right. But the Netherlands were always the sceie ctf their 
greatest achievements and at that time an excellent school for 
thdr further progress in the art of war; there tb^ might at once 
study ri^es under the Dutch commanders, Vauban and Coebom, 
and campaigns under Marlborough, one of the greatest generals 
of all times. 

Throughout all the years of his reign Frederick steadily ad- 
hered to the Great Alliance which his fother had he 4 >ed to form 
so long as that alliance continued to subsist; and, indeed, the 
interest which he took in the affairs of Europe at large was in the 
end of great advantage to himself and to his house. That very 
alliance was the original cause of his gaining a crown — the foun- 
dation of the Prussian monarchy. It will not be denied, even by 
those who think most meanly of the externals of rank and title, 
that the attainment of a higher step in the European hierarchy, 
as it then stood, was an object worth striving for. 

The Western principalities and republics still formed a great 
corporation, at the he^ of which was the German Emperor. 
Even the crown of France had to submit to manifold and weari- 
some negotiations in order to obtain the predicate of “majesty,” 
which until then had bebnged exclurivriy to the Emperor. 
The other sovereigns then laid claim to the same dignity as that 
enjoyed the King of France, and the Venetian rq>ublic to an 
equal rank with those, on the seme of the kingdoms whidi she 
once possessed; and, accordingly, the electoral ambassadors to 
'N^enna had to stand bareheaded while the Venetian covered his 
head. The electors and reigniz^ dukes woe but iU'^deased 
with such precedence, and in their turn laid claim to the 
designation of “serenissimus,” and the title of “brother,” for 
themselves, and die style of “excellency” fm thrir ambassadms. 
But even the most powerful among the electors found it di&cult 
to advance a ringle step in this matter, because whatevm: privi- 
leges were conceded to diem were immediatdy chdmed by all the 
rest, many of whom were mere barons of the emfure. JEt is evi- 
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dent that Brandenburg was interested in being freed at once from 
these n^tiations, which only served to impede and embarrass 
all really important business. There exists the distinct asser- 
tion of a highly placed official man that the royal title had been 
praised to the Elector, Frederick William: his son now cen- 
tred his whole ambition in its attainment. 

Frederick, while elector, was one of the most popular princes 
that ever reigned in Brandenburg. His contemporaries praise 
him for his avoidance of all dissipation, and his Ufe entirely de- 
voted to duty; vdiile his subjects were still asleep, say they, the 
Prince was already busied with their affairs, for he rose very 
early. A poet of ffie time makes Phosphorus complain that he 
is ever anticipated by the King of Prussia. His manners were 
gracious, familiar, sincere, and deliberate. His conversation in- 
dicated “ righteous and princely thoughts.” Those essays, writ- 
ten by him, which we have read, exhibit a sagacious and careful 
treatment of the subjects under consideration. He shared in a 
very great degree the taste of his times for outward show and 
splendor; but in him it took a direction which led to something 
far hi^er than mere ostentation. The works of sculpture and 
architecture produced under his reign are monuments of a pure 
and severe taste; the cajatal of Prussia has seen none more 
beautiful. He complacently indidged in the contemplation of 
the greatness founded by his father, the possession of a territory 
four times as large as that of any other elector, and the power of 
brirq;ing into the field an army which placed him on a level with 
kings. Now, however, he desired that this equality should be 
publicly recognized, especially as he had no lack of treasure and 
revmue wherewith to maintain the splendor and dignity of a 
royal crown. In the mind of the father, this ambition was com- 
Isned with schemes of conquest; in the son it was merely a desire 
for personal and dynastic aggrandizement. It is certain that 
the origin of such a state as the kingdom of Prussia can be attrib- 
uted to no other cause than to so remarkable a succession of so 
many g^rious princes. Frederick was resolved to appear among 
them dktingulslmd by some important service rendered to his 
house. “ Frederick I,” said he, “ gained ffie electoral dignity for 
our house, and I, as Frederick m, would fain give it royal rank, 
according to the old saying that ‘the third time makes perfect’” 
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It was in the year 1693 that he first began seriously to act upon 
the project of obtaining a royal crown. He had just led scmie 
troops to Crossen which were to serve the Emperor against the 
Turks; but the imperial ministers neither arrived in due time to 
receive them, nor, when at length they made their appeaxanc*, 
did they bring with them the grants of certain privileges and ex- 
pectancies which Frederick had looked for. In disgust at being 
treated with neglect at the very moment in which he was ren- 
dering the Emperor a very essential service, he went to Carlsbad, 
where he was joined by his ambassador to Vienna, who had been 
commissioned by the imperial ministers to apologize for the 
oniissions of which they had been guilty. In concert with his 
ambassador, and his prime minister, Dankelmann, the brother 
of the former, Frederick resolved to make public the wish which 
he had hitherto entertained in secret, or only now and thra let 
drop into conversation; the ambassador accordingly. «^ved 
instruction to present a formal memorial. 

At that time, however, nothing could be done. The Count 
of Ottingen, who was hostile to the Protestant princes, was once 
more in favor at the court of Vienna; the peril from without had 
ceased to be pressing, and coalition had begrm gradually to dis- 
solve; the only result of the negotiation was a vague and general 
promise. 

The Elector did not, however, give up his idea. The eleva- 
tion of the Saxon house to the throne of Poland, the prospect en- 
joyed by his near kindred of Hanover of succeeding to that of 
England, and perhaps the very difficulties and opposition which 
he encountered, tended to sharpen his appetite for a royal crown. 
The misunderstandings which arose among the great European 
powers out of the approaching vacancy of the throne of Spain 
soon afforded him an excellent opportunity of renewing his de- 
mands. The court of Vieima was not to be moved by past, but 
by future, services. 

It would be uimecessary to enter into the details of the ne- 
gotiation on this subject; it suffices to say that the Prince de- 
voted his whole energy to it, and never lost sight of any advanta,|^ 
afforded by his position. Suggestions of the most exaggerated 
kind were made to him ; for instance, that he shcmld lay claims 
before the Pope, who possessed the power of grantir^ &e ipyal 
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dignity in a fax higher degree than the Emperor; while, on the 
other hand, some of the more zealous Protestants among his 
ministers were anxious to avoid even that degree of approach 
toward the Catholic element implied in a closer alliance with the 
^nperor, and desired that the Elector’s elevation in rank should 
be made to depend upon some new and important acquisition of 
territory, such, for example, as that of Polish Prussia, which then 
seemed neither difficult nor improbable. Frederick, however, 
persisted in the opinion that he was entitled to the royal dignity 
merely on acccount of his sovereign dukedom of Prussia, and 
that the recognition of the Emperor was the most important 
step in the affair. He was convinced that, when the Emperor 
had once got possession of the Spanish inheritance, or con- 
cluded a treaty upon the subject, nothing more was to be 
hoped from him; but that now, while the Elector of Branden- 
burg was able to render him as effectual assistance, as any 
power in Europe, some advantage might be wrung from him 
in return. 

Influenced by these considerations, he resolved to lay pro- 
posals before the Emperor, which acquired uncommon signifi- 
cance from the circumstances under which they were made. 
At that very time, in March, 1700, England, Holland, and France 
had just concluded a treaty for the division of the Spanish mon- 
archy, in which the right of inheritance of Austria was utterly 
• disregarded, in order to preserve the European balance of power. 
Spain and the Indies were, indeed, to fall to the share of the young 
Archduke Charles, but he was to be deprived of Naples, Sicily, 
and Milan; and should the Archduke ever become Emperor of 
Germany, Spain and the Indies were to be given up to another 
prince, whose claims were far inferior to his. This treaty was 
received with disgust and indignation at Vienna, where the as- 
sistance of Heaven was solemnly implored, and its interference 
in the affair fully expected. 

At this juncture Brandenbtug offered to make common 
cause with ffie Emperor, not alone against France, but even 
against En^hmd and Holland, with whom it was otherwise 
dosdiy allied. The only recompense was to be the concession 
of royal rank to the Elector. 

The principal opposition to this offer arose out of the dif- 
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fereace of confessicKOS. It is also quite true that the Empeini's 
confessor, Pater Wolf, to whom t^ Elector wrote with his own 
hand, helped to overrule it, and took part in the negotiatkms. 
But the determining catise was, without doubt, the politkal state 
of affairs. A concession which involved no loss co^ not suidljr 
be thought too high a pQce to pay for the help of the most war- 
like of the German powers on so important an occasion. In the 
month of July, 1700, at the great conference, the imperial minis- 
ters came to the resolution that the wishes of the Elector should 
be complied with; and as soon as the conditions could be deter- 
mined, involving the closest alliance both for the war and for 
the affairs of the empire, the treaty was signed on November 16, 
1700. On the side of Brandenburg the utmost care was taken 
not to admit a word which might imply anything further than the 
assent and concurrence of the Emperor. The Elector affected 
to derive from his own power alone the rig^t of assuming the 
royal crown. He would, nevertheless, have encountered much 
unpleasant oppositions in other quarters but for the concurrences 
which, very opportunely for him, now took place in France and 
Spain. 

The last Spanish sovereign of the line of Hapsburg had died 
in the mean time; and on opening his will it was found to be 
entirely in favor of the King of France, whose grandson was ap- 
pointed heir to the whole Spanish monarchy. Hereupon Louis 
XIV broke the treaty of partition which had recently been made 
imder bis own influence, and determined to seize the greater ad- 
vantage, and to accept the inheritance. This naturally roused 
aU the antipathies entertained by other nations against France, 
and England and Holland went over to the side of Austria. 
The opposition which these two powers bad offered to the 
erection of a new throne was now silenced, and they bdidd 
a common interest in the elevation of the house of Branden- 
burg. 

Frederick had, moreover, already come to an understanding 
with the King of Poland, though not with the RepuUk; so that, 
thus supported, and with the consent of all his old allies, he coidd 
now celebrate the splendid coronation for which his faeatt had so 
bng panted. 

We will not describe here the cer^onial of January iB, ijoi; 
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to OUT taste it seems otrerdiaiged when we lead the accotmt of it 
But there is a certain grandeur in the idea of the sovereign’s 
gra^ung the crown with his own hand; and the performance of 
the ceremony o£ anointing after, instead of bdbre, the crowning, 
1^ two priests promoted to bishoprics for the occasion, was a 
protest against the dependence of the temporal on the spiritual 
power, such as perhaps never was made at any other coronation 
either before or since. The spiritual element showed itself in 
the only attitude of authority left to it in Protestant states: that 
of teaching and exhortation. The provost of Berlin demon- 
strated, ftom the examples of Christ and of David, that the gov- 
emmoit of kings must be carried on to the glory of God and the 
good of their people. He lays down as the first principle that all 
rulers should bear in mind, they have come into the world for the 
sake of their subjects, and not their subjects for the sake of them. 
Finally, he exhorts aU his hearers to pray to God that^ he will 
deeply impress this conviction upon the hearts of all sovereign 
princes. 

The institution of the order of the Black Eagle, which im- 
mediately preceded the coronation, was likewise symbolical of 
the duties of royalty. The words “ Suum cuique," on the insignia 
of the order, according to Lamberty, who suggested them, con- 
tain the definition of a good government, under which all men 
alike, gocxl as well as bad, are rewarded according to their several 
deserts. The laurel and the lightning denote reward and pun- 
ishment. The conception at least is truly royal. Leibnitz, who 
was at that time closely coimected with the court, and who busied 
himself very much with this affair, justly observes that nothing 
is complete wiffrout a name, and that, although the Elector did 
already possess every royal attribute, he bec^e truly a king 
cmly by being called so. 

Although the new dignity rested only on the possession of 
Pr ussia., all the Other provinces were included in the rank and 
title; those belonging to the German empire were thus in a man- 
ner chosen out from among the other German states, and united 
into a new whole, tlmugh, at the same time, care was taken in 
other respects to keep up the ancient connection with the em- 
pire. Thus we see that the elevation of the Elector to a royal 
title was an important, nay, even a necessary, impulse to the prog- 
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ress of Prussia, which we cannot evoi in thought separate feom 
the whole combination of events. 

^ The name of Prussia now became inseparable from an idea 
of military power and glory, which was increased by splendid 
feats of arms, such as th^ which we have already enumer* 
ated. 
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K. WALISZEWSKI' 

Sa radical and so vigorous were the changes made by Peter the Great 
in Russia that they roused the opposition of almost the entire nation. 
Moscow, the ancient capital, was the chief seat of this protesting conser- 
vatism ; and Peter, resolved to teach his opponents how determined he 
was in bis course and how helpless they were against his absolute power, 
formed the tremendous project of building a wholly new capital, one 
where no voice could be raised against him, where no traditions should 
environ him. He chose an icy desert plain looking out toward th^ waters 
which led to that Western Europe which he meant to imitate, if not to 
conquer. 

No other man-^ne is almost tempted to say, no sane man— -would 
have ventured to erect a capital city in such an impossible place and on 
the very frontier of his dominions. That Peter not only dared, but suc- 
ceeded, though at an almost immeasurable cost, makes the creation of the 
great metropolis, St. Petersburg, one of the most remarkable events of 
history. 

IT was the chances of the great northern war that led Peter to 
^ St. Petersburg. When he first threw down the gauntlet to Swe- 
den he turned his eyes on Livonia — on Narva and Riga. But 
Livonia was so well defended that he was driven northward, 
toward Ingria. He moved thither grudgingly, sending, in the 
first instance, Apraxin, who turned the easily conquered prov- 
ince into a desert. It was not for some time, and gropingly, as it 
were, that the young sovereign began to see his way, and finally 
turned his attention and his longings to the mouth of the Neva. 
In former- years Gustavus Adolphus had realized the strategical 
importance of a position which his successor, Charles XII, did 
not deem worthy of consideration, and had himself studied all 
its approaches. Peter not only took it to be valuable from the 
militaxy and commercial point of view: he also found it most 
> Translated from the Russian by Lady Mary Loyd. 
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attractive, and 'would fedn have never left it. <He was more at 
home there than anywhere else, and the historical legends, ac- 
Jltording to which it was true Rusaan ground, filled him 'with 
emotion. No one knows 'what inspired this fondness on his part. 
It may have bear the 'vague resemblance the marshy flats to 
the lowlands of Holland; it may have been the stining of some 
ancestral instinct. According to a legend, accepted by Nestor, 
it was by the mouth of the Neva that the earliest Norman con- 
querors of the country passed on their journeys across the Vare- 
gian Sea — their own sea — and so to Rome. 

Peter would seem to have desired to take up the thread of 
that tradition, nine centuries old; and the story of his own foun- 
dation of the town has become l^endary and epic. One popu- 
lar description represents him as snatching a halberd fitom one of 
his soldiers, cutting two strips of turf, and laying them crosswise 
with tl^e words “Here there shall be a town!” Foundation- 
stones were e'vidently lacking, and sods had to take their place. 
Then, dropping the halberd, he seized a spade, and b^;an the 
fiirst embankment. At that moment an eagle appeared, hovering 
over the Czar’s head. It was struck by a ^ot from a musket. 
Peter took the wounded bird, set it on his wrist, and departed 
in a boat to inqiect the nei^borhood. This occurred on May 
i6, 1703. 

History adds that the Swedi^ prisoners employed on the 
work died in thousands. The most indi^ensable tools were 
lacking. There were no wheelbarro'ws, and the earth was car- 
ried in the comers of men’s clothing. A 'wooden fort was first 
built on the island bearing the Finnish name of lanni-Saari 
(Hare Island). This 'was the future citadel of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Then came a wooden church, and the modest cottage 
which was to be Peter’s first palace. Near these, the folloydng 
year, there rose a Lutheran church, ultimate^ removed to die 
left bank of the river, into the liteinaia quarter, and dso a tav- 
ern, the famous inn of the Four Frigates, vhich did duty as a 
town haU for a long time before it became>a place of dijdomadc 
meeting. Then the cluster of modest buildings was au||mented 
by the erection of a bazaar. The Czar’s collaborators gathered 
round him, in cottages much like his own, and fibe cbistenoe df St 
Petersburg became an accomplished faet 
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But, up to the time of the battk,of Poltava, Peter never 
uought of making St. Petersburg his capital. It was enough for 
him to feel he had a fortress and a port. He was not sufficient|| 
sure of his mastery over the neighboring cotmtries, not certam* 
enough of being able to retain his conquest, to desire to make it 
the coatre of his government and his own permanent residence. 
This idea was not definitely accepted till after his great victory. 
His final deddon has been bitterly criticised, especially by for- 
eign historians; it has been severely judged and remorselessly 
condetrmed. Before expressing any opinion of my own on the 
subject, I should like to sum up the considerations which have 
been put forward to support this unfavorable verdict. 

The great victory, we are told, diminished the strategic im- 
portance of St. Petersburg, and almost entirely extinguished its 
value as a port; while its erection into the capital city of the em- 
pire was never anything but madness. Peter, being now the in- 
disputable master of the Baltic shores, had nothing to fear from 
any Swedish attack in the Gulf of Finland. Before any attempt 
in that direction, the Swedes were certain to try to recover Narva 
or Riga. If in later years they turned their eyes to St. Peters- 
burg, it was only because that town had acquired undue and un- 
merited political importance. It was easy of attack and difficult 
to defend. There was no possibility of concentrating any large 
number of troops there, for the whole country, forty leagues 
round, was a barren desert. In 1788 Catharine II complained 
that her capital was too near the Swedish frontier, and too much 
exposed to sudden movements, such as that which Gustavus III 
very nearly succeeded in carrying out. Here we have the mili- 
tary side of the questicm. 

From the commercial point of view St. Petersburg, we are 
assured, did command a valuable system of river communica- 
tion; but that onnmanded by Riga was far superior. The Li- 
vonian, Esthonian, and Courland ports of Riga, Libau, and 
Revel, all at an equal distance from St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and fer less removed from the great German commercial 
centres, enjoyed a superior climate, and were, subsequent to the 
conquest of the above-mentioned proviiwes, the natural points 
of contact between Russia and the West. An eloquent proof of 
this fact may be observed nowadays in the constant increase of 

B., VOL. XII.— 21. 
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thdr cranmerce, and the corresponding decrease of that of St Pe> 
tersbuig, which has been artificially developed and fostered. 

Besides this, the port of StTetersburg, during the lifetime 
of its founder, never was anythmg but a mere project. Peter’s 
ships were moved from Eror^ot to Kronstadt. Between St Pe> 
tersbuig and Kronstadt the Neva was not, in those days, more 
than eight feet deep, and Manstein tells us that all ^ps bxiilt at 
Petersburg had to be dragged, by means of machines fitted with 
cables, to Kronstadt, where they received their guns. Once these 
had been taken on board, the vessels could not get upstream 
again. The port of Kronstadt was closed by ice for six months 
out of the twelve, and lay in such a position that no sailing-ship 
could leave it unless the wind blew firom the east. There was so 
little salt in its waters that the ship timbers rotted in a very 
short time, and, besides, there were no oaks in the surrounding 
forests, and all such timber had to be brought from Kasan. 
Peter was so well aware of all these drawbacks that he sought 
and found a more convenient spot for his ship-building 3rards at 
Rogerwick, in Esthonia, four leagues from ReveL But here he 
found difficulty in protecting the anchorage from the effects of 
hurricanes and from the insults of his enemies. He hoped to 
insure this by means of two piers, built on wooden cmssons filled 
with stones. He thinned the forests of Livonia and Esthonia to 
construct it, and finally, the winds and the waves having carried 
everything away twice over, the work was utterly abandoned. 

On the other hand, and from the very outset, the commercial 
activity of St. Petersburg was hampered by the fiict that it was 
the Czar’s capital The presence of the court made living dear, 
and the consequent expense of labor was a heavy drawback to the 
export trade, which, by its natiue, called for a good deal of man- 
ual exertion. According to a Dutch resident of that period, a 
wooden cottage, very inferior to that inhabited by a peasant in 
the Low Countries, cost from eight hundred to one thousand 
florins a year at St. Petersburg. A shopkeeper at Ardhangel 
could live comfortably on a quarter of that sum. The cost of 
transport, which amoimted to between nine and ten copecks a 
pood (36.07 pounds), between Moscow and Archangel, five to six 
between Yaroslaff and Archangel, and three or four between 
Vologda and Archangel came to eighteen, twenty, smd thirty co- 
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pecks a pood in the case of merchandise sent from any of these 
places to St. Petersburg. This accounts for the opposition of 
the foreign merchants at Archangel to the request that they 
should remove to St. Petersburg. Peter settled the matter in 
characteristic fashion, by forbidding any trade in hemp, flax, 
leather, or com to pass through Archangel. This rule, though 
somewhat slackened, in 1714, at the request of the States-Gen- 
eral of Holland, remained in force during the great Czar’s reign. 
In 1718 hemp and some other articles of commerce were al- 
lowed free entrance into the port of Archangel, but only on con- 
dition that two-thirds of all exports should be sent to St. Peters- 
burg. This puts the case from the maritime and commercial 
point of view. 

As a capital city, St. Petersburg, we are told again, was ill- 
placed on the banks of the Neva, not only for the reasons already 
given, but for others, geographical, ethnical, and climatic, which 
exist even in the present day, and which make its selktion an 
outrage on common-sense. Was it not, we are asked, a most 
extraordinary whim which induced a Russian to foimd the capi- 
tal of his Slavonic empire among the Finns, against the Swedes 
— ^to centralize the administration of a huge extent of country in 
its remotest comer — to retire from Poland and Germany on the 
plea of drawing nearer to Europe, and to force everyone about 
him, officials, court, and diplomatic corps, to inhabit one of the 
most inhospitable spots, under one of the least clement skies, he 
could possibly have discovered? The whole place was a marsh 
— ^the Finnish word neva means “mud”; the sole inhabitants 
of the neighboring forests were packs of wolves. In 1714, during 
a winter night, two sentries, posted before the cannon-foundry, 
were devoured. Even nowadays, the traveller, once outside the 
town, plunges into a desert. Far away in every direction the 
great plain stretches; not a steeple, not a tree, not a head of 
cattle, not a sign of life, whether human or animal. There is no 
pasturage, no possibility of cultivation — ^fruit, vegetables, and 
even com, are all brought fixjm a distance. The groimd is 
in a sort of intermediate condition between the sea and terra 
fima. 

Up to Catharine’s reign inundations were chronic in their oc- 
currence. On September ii, 1706, Peter drew from his pocket 
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the measure he always carried about him, and convinced him- 
self that there were twenty-one inches of wata: above the floors 
of his cottage. In all dir^ons he saw men, women, and chfl- 
dren clinging to the wreckage of buildings, which was being car- 
ried down the river. He described his impressions in a letter to 
Menshikoff, dated from “Paradise,” and declared it was “ex- 
tremely amusing.” It may be doubted whether he found many 
persons to share his delight. Commimications with the town, 
now rendered easy by railways, were in those da3rs not only diffi- 
cult, but dangerous. Campredon, when he went from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg, in April, 1723, spent twelve hundred rubles. 
He lost part of his luggage, eight of his horses were drowned, and 
after having travelled for four weeks he reached his destination, 
very ill. Peter himself, who arrived before the French diplomat, 
had been obliged to ride part of the way, and to swim his horse 
across the rivers! 

c 

But in spite of all these considerations, the importance of 
which I am far from denying, I am inclined to think Peter’s 
choice a wise one. Nobody can wonder that the idea of retain- 
ing Moscow as his capital was most repugnant to him. The 
existence of his work in those hostile surroundings — in a place 
which to this day has remained obstinately reactionary — could 
never have been an}rthing but precarious and tmcertain. It 
must, after his death at least, if not during his life, have been at 
the mercy of those popular insurrections before which the sov- 
ereign power, as established in the Kremlin, had already so 
frequently bowed. When Peter carried Muscovy out of her for- 
mer existence, and beyond her ancient frontiers, he was lo^cally 
forced to treat the seat of his government in the same manner. 
His new undertaking resembled, both in aspect and character, a 
marching and fighting formation, directed toward the west The 
leader’s place, and that of his chief residence, was naturalfy in- 
dicated at the head of his column. This once granted, and the 
principle of the translation of the capital to the western extrem- 
ity of the Czar’s newly acquired possesions admitted, the ad- 
vantages offered by Ingria would appear to me to outweigh all 
the drawbacks previously referred to. 

The province was, at that period, virgin sral ^Musdy inhab- 
ited by a Finnish population possessing neither ^hesfon nor 
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hist(mcal coosistency, and, consequently, docile and easily as- 
similated. Everywhere else — ^all along the Baltic coast, in Es- 
thonia, in Carelia, and in Courland — though the Swedes might 
be driven out, the Germans still remained firmly settled; the 
neighborhood of their native country and of the springs of Teu- 
tonic culture enduing them with an invincible power of resistance. 
Riga in the present day, after nearly two centuries of Russian 
government, is a thoroughly German town. In St. Petersburg, 
Russia, as a country, became European and cosmopolitan, but 
the city itself is essentially Russian, mid the Finnish element in 
its neighborhood counts for nothing. 

In this matter, though Peter may not have clearly felt and 
thought it out, he was actuated by the mighty and unerring in- 
stinct of his genius. I am willing to admit that here, as in every- 
thing else, there- was a certain amount of whim, and perhaps 
some childish desire to ape Amsterdam. I will even go further, 
and acknowledge that the maimer in which he carried out his 
plan was anything but reasonable. Two hundred thousand la- 
borers, we are told, died diuing the construction of the new dty, 
and the Rusdan nobles ruined themselves to build palaces which 
soon fell out of occupation. But an abyss was opened between 
the past the reformer had doomed and the future on which he 
had set his heart, and the national life, thus violently forced into 
a new channel, was stamped, superficially at first, but more and 
more deeply by degrees, with the Western and European char- 
acter he desired to impart. 

Moscow, down to the present day, has preserved a religious, 
almost a monastic air; at every street comer chapels attract the 
passers-by, and the local population, even at its busiest, crosses 
itself and bends as it passes before the sacred pictures which 
rouse its devotion at every turn. St. Petersburg, from the very 
earliest days, presented a different and quite a secular appear- 
ance. At Moscow no public performance of profane music was 
permitted. At St. Petersburg the Czar’s German musicians played 
every day on the balcony of his tavern. Toward the middle of 
the eighteenth century the new city boasted a French theatre 
and an Italian opera, and Schloezer noted that divine service was 
performed in fourteen languages! Modem Russia, governed, 
educated to a certain extent, intellectually speaking emanci- 
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pated, and relatively liberal, could not have come into existence 
nor grown in stature elsewhere. 

And to conclude: Peter was able to effect this singular change 
without doing too great violence to the historical traditions of his 
country. From the earliest days of Russian history, the capital 
had been removed from place to place — ^from Novgorod to 
Kiev, from Kiev to Vladixdr, from Vladimir to Moscow. This 
phenomenon was the consequence of the immense area of the 
national territory, and the want of coixsistency in the elements 
of the national life. From the beginning to the end of an evo- 
lution which lasted centuries the centre of gravity of the dis- 
jointed, scattered, and floating forces of ancient Russia perpet- 
ually changed its place. Thus the creation of St. Petersburg 
was nothing but the working out of a problem in d3mamics. The 
struck with Sweden, the conquest of the Baltic provinces, and 
the yet more important conquest of a position in the Euro- 
pean woHd naturally turned the whole current of the national 
energies and life in that direction. Peter desired to perpetuate 
this course. I am inclined to think he acted wisely. 



BATTLE OF BLENHeM 

CURBING OF LOUIS XIV 

A.D. 1704 

SIR EDWARD SHEPHERD CREASY 

Among the decisive battles of the world, that of Blenheim is regarded 
by historians as one of the most far-reaching in results. ** The decisive 
blow struck at Blenheim,** says Alison, ''resounded through every part 
of Europe. It at once destroyed the vast fabric of power which it had 
taken Louis XIV so long to construct.* And Creasy himself elsewhere 
declares : * Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe might at this day 
suffer under the effect of French conquests resembling those of Alex- 
ander in extent and those of the Romans in durability.* 

It was the first great battle in the War of the Spanish Succession 
(1701-1714), which was carried on mainly in Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Germany. This war followed closely upon the War of the Palatinate, 
which ended with the Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697. To this peace Louis 
XIV of France — the most powerful monarch in Europe, who, in spite of 
his brutal conduct of the war, had really been a loser by it — g^ve his con- 
sent. Among the concessions made by him was his recognition — much 
against his own interest — of William III as the rightful King of Eng- 
land. 

Louis gave his'consent to the Treaty of Ryswick partly because of his 
interest In the question of the Spanish succession. Charles II of Spain 
—last of the Hapsbuig line in that country— was childless, and there were 
three claimants for the throne; namely, Philip of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV ; the Electoral Prince of Bavaria ; and Charles, son of Leopold 
I of Germany, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. The real stake 
was the * balance of power * in Europe. At last, after much wrangling 
and intiigue among the courts, Charles II bequeathed his throne to the 
Bavarian Prince, whose death, in 1699, left Europe still divided over the 
succession. 

Finally, Louis XIV completely won Charles II to his side, and Philip 
of Anjou was named in Charles* will as his heir. Louis accepted for 
Philip, who was crowned at Madrid, in 1701, as Philip V, and Europe 
was stirred to wrath by the greed of the already too powerful French 
King. Turning now upon England, Louis, in violation of the Treaty of 
Ryswick, declared the son of the exiled James II rightful king of that 
country. The result of Louis* acts was the Grand Alliance of The Hague 
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against France, formed between England, Holland, Prussia, the Holy 
Roman Empire, Portugal, and Savoy. 

On the side of the allies in the war that followed, the great generals 
were the English Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
Hensitts, Pensioner of Holland. France had lost her best generals by 
death, and Louis was compelled to rely upon inferior men as leaders of 
his army. War was formally declared against France by the allies May 
4, 1702. The early operations were carried on in Flanders, in Germany — 
on fte Upper Rhine — and in Northern Italy. 

l^ARLBOROUGH headed the allied troops in Flanders dur- 
^ ^ ing the first two years of the war, and took some towns from 
the enemy, but nothing decisive occurred. Nor did any actions 
of importance take place during this period between the t|val 
armies in Italy. But in the centre of that line from north to 
south, from the mouth ®f the Schelde to the mouth of the Po, 
along whidi the war was carried on, the generals of Louis XIV 
acquire(^advantages in 1703 which threatened one chief member 
of the Grand Alliance with utter destruction. 

France had obtained the important assistance of Bavaria as 
her confederate in the war. The Elector of this powerful German 
state made himself master of the strong fortress of Ulm, and 
opened a communication with the French armies on the Upper 
Rhine. By this junction the troops of Louis were eiuibled to 
assail the Emperor in the very heart of Germany. In the au- 
tiunn of 1703 the combined armies of the Elector and French 
King completely defeated the Imperialists in Bavaria; and in the 
following winter they made themselves masters of the important 
cities of Augsburg and Passau. Meanwhile the French army of 
the Upper Rhine and Moselle had beaten the allied armies op- 
posed to them, and taken Treves and Landau. At the same 
time the discontents in Hungary with Austria agmn broke out 
into open insurrection, so as to distract the attention and com- 
plete the terror of the Emperor and his council at Vienna. 

Louis XIV ordered the next campaign to be commenced by 
his troops on a scale of grandeur and with a boldness of enter- 
prise such as even Napoleon’s military schemes have seldom 
equalled. On the extreme left of the line of the war, in the 
Netherlands, the French armies were to act only on the defensive. 
The fortresses in the hands of the French there so many and 

so strong that no serious impression seemed likely be made by 
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the aUies on the French frontier in that quarter during one cam- 
paign, and that one campaign was to give France such triumphs 
elsewhere as would, it was hoped, determine the war. Large 
detachments were therefore to be made from the French force in 
Flanders, and they were to be led by 'Marshal Villeroy to the 
Moselle and Upper Rhine. 

The French army already in the neighborhood of those rivers 
was to march under Marshal Tallard through the Black Forest, 
and join the Elector of Bavaria, and the French troops that were 
alre^y with the Elector under Marshal Marsin. Meanwhile the 
French army of Italy was to advance through the Tyrol into Aus- 
tria,4and the whole forces were to combine between the Danube 
and the Irm. A strong body of troops was to be despatched into 
Hungary, to assist and organize the insurgents in that kingdom; 
and the French grand army of the Danube was then in collected 
and irresistible might to march upon Vierma and dictate terms of 
peace to the Emperor. High military genius was shown in the 
formation of this plan, but it was met and baffled by a genius 
higher still. 

Marlborough had watched with the deepest anxiety the prog- 
ress of the French arms on the Rhine and in Bavaria, and he 
saw the futility of carrying on a war of posts and sieges in Flan- 
ders, while death-blows to the empire were being dealt on the 
Danube. He resolved, therefore, to let the war in Flanders lan- 
guish for a year, while he moved with all the disposable forces 
that he could collect to the central scenes of decisive operations. 
Such a march was in itself difficult; but Marlborough had, in the 
first instance, to overcome the still greater difficulty of obtaining 
the consent and cheerful cooperation of the allies, especially of 
the Dutch, whose frontier it was proposed thus to deprive of the 
larger jlart of the force which had hitherto been its protection. 

Fortunately, among the many slothful, the many foolish, the 
many timid, and the not few treacherous rulers, statesmen, and 
genends of different nations with whom he had to deal, there were 
two men, eminent both in ability and integrity, who entered fully 
into Marlborough’s projects and who, from the stations which 
they occupied, were enabled materially to forward them. One 
of ffiese was the Dutch statesman Heinsius, who had been the 
cordial supporter of King William, and who now, with equal zeal 
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and good faith, supported Marlborough in the councils of the 
allies; the other was the celebrated general, Prince Eugene, 
whom the Austrian cabinet had recalled from the Italian frontier 
to take the command of one of the Emperor’s armies in Germany. 
To these two great men, and a few more, Marlborough communi- 
cated his plan freely and imreservedly; but to the general coun- 
cils of his allies he only disclosed part of his daring scheme. 

He proposed to the Dutch that he should march from Flan- 
ders to the Upper Rhine and Moselle with the British troops and 
part of the foreign auxiliaries, and commence vigorous operations 
against the French armies in that quarter, while General Auver- 
querque, with the Dutch and the remainder of the auxiliaries, 
maintained a defensive war in the Netherlands. Having with 
difiBculty obtained the consent of the Dutch to this portion of his 
project, he exercised the same diplomatic zeal, with the same suc- 
cess, uv urging the King of Prussia and other princes of the em- 
pire to increase the number of the troops which they supplied, 
and to post them in places convenient for his own intended move- 
ments. 

Marlborough commenced his celebrated march on May 19th. 
The army which he was to lead had been assembled by his brother. 
General Churchill, at Bedburg, not far from Maestricht, on the 
Meuse; it included sixteen thousand English troops, and con- 
sisted of fifty-one battalions of foot, and ninety-two squadrons 
of horse. Marlborough was to collect and join with him on his 
march the troops of Prussia, Luneburg, and He^, quartered on 
the Rhine, and eleven Dutch battalions that were stationed at 
Rothweil. He had only marched a single day when the series 
of interruptions, complaints, and requisitions from the other lead- 
ers of the allies began, to which he seemed subjected throughout 
his enterprise, and which would have caused its failure in the 
hands of anyone not gifted widi the firmness and the exquisite 
temper of Marlborough. 

One specimen of these annoyances and of Marlborough’s 
mode of dealing with them may sufike. On his encamping at 
Kupen on the 20th, he received an express from Auverquerque 
pressing him to halt, because Villeroy, who commanded the 
French army in Flanders, had quitted the lines widch he had been 
occupying, and crossed the Meuse at Namur with thirty-six bat- 
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talions and forty-five squadrons, and was threatening the town of 
Huy. At the same time Marlborough recdved letters from the 
Margrave of Baden and Count Wratislaw, who commanded the 
Imperialist forces at Stollhoffen, near the left bank of the Rhine, 
staling that Tallard had made a movement, as if intending to 
cross the Rhine, and urging him to hasten his march toward the 
lines of Stollhoffen. Marlborough was not diverted by these ap- 
plications from the prosecution of his grand design. 

Conscious that the army of Villeroy would be too much re- 
duced to undertake offensive operations, by the detachments 
which had already been made toward the Rhine, and those which 
must follow his own march, he halted only a day to quiet the 
alarms of Auverquerque. To satisfy also the Margrave, he or- 
dered the troops of Hompesch and Buelow to draw toward Phil- 
ippsbtug, though with private injimctions not to proceed beyond 
a certain distance. He even exacted a promise to the same effect 
from Count Wratislaw, who at this juncture arrived at the camp 
to attend him during the whole campaign. 

Marlborough reached the Rhine at Coblenz, where he crossed 
that river, and then marched along its left bank to Broubach and 
Mainz. His march, though rapid, was admirably conducted, so 
as to save the troops from all unnecessary fatigue; ample supplies 
of provisions were ready, and the most perfect discipline was 
maintained. By degrees Marlborough obtained more refinforce- 
ments from the Dutch and the other confederates, and he also 
was left more at liberty by them to follow his own course. In- 
deed, before even a blow was struck, his enterprise had paralyzed 
the enemy and had materially relieved Austria from the pressure 
of the war. Villeroy, with his detachments from the French 
Flemish army, was completely bewildered by Marlborough’s 
movements, and, unable to divine where it was that the English 
general meant to strike his blow, wasted away the early part of 
the summer between Flanders and the Moselle without effecting 
anything.* 

Marshal Tallard, who commanded forty-five thousand French 

* “ Marahal Villeroy,” sajrs Voltaire, “who had wished to follow Marl- 
borough on his first inarches, suddenly lost sight of him altogether, and 
only learned where he really was on hearing of his victory at Dona* 
wert.“ 
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at Stiasbuig, and who had been destined by Louis to march early 
in the year into Bavaria, thought that Marlborough’s march 
abng the Rhine was preliminary to an attack upon Alsace; and 
the marshal therefore kept his forty-five thousand men back in 
order to protect France in that quarter. Marlborough skilfully 
encoura^d his apprehenrions by causing a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Rhine at Philippsburg, and by making the 
Landgrave of Hesse advance his artillery at Mannheim, as if for 
a siege of Landau. 

Meanwhile the Elector of Bavaria and Marshal Marsin, sus- 
pecting that Marlborough’s design might be what it really proved 
to be, forbore to press upon the Austrians opposed to them or to 
send troops into Hungary; and they kept back so as to secure 
their communications with France. Thus, when Marlborough, 
at the begirming of June, left the Rhine and marched for the Dan- 
ube, the numerous hostile armies were uncombined and unable 
to check him. 

“With such skill and science,” says Coxe, “had this enter- 
prise been concerted that at the very moment when it assumed a 
specific direction the enemy was no longer enabled to render it 
abortive. As the march was now to be bent toward the Danube, 
notice was given for the Prussians, Palatines, and Hessians, whb 
were stationed on the Rhine, to order their march so as to join the 
main body in its progress. At the same time directions were sent 
to accelerate the advance of the Danish auxiliaries, who were 
marching from the Netherlands.” 

Crossing the river Neckar, Marlborough marched in a south- 
eastern direction to Mtmdelshene, where he had his first personal 
interview with Prince Eugene, who was destined to be his col- 
league on so many glorious fields. Thence, throtigh a difficult 
and dangerous country, Marlborov^ continued his march against 
the Bavarians, whom he encountered on July ad on the heights 
of the SchuUenberg, near Donauwoerth. Marlborou^ stormed 
their intrenched camp, crossed the Danube, took several stror^ 
places in Bavaria, and made himself conqjletely master of the 
Elector’s dominions except the fortified cities of Munich and 
Augsburg. But the Elector’s army, though defeated at Donau- 
woerth, was sdll numerous and strong; and at last Marshal 
Tallatd, when thoroughly apprised of the real rrature of Marl* 
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i!)ototigh’s movements, crossed the Rhine; and being suffered, 
through the supineness of the German general at StoUhoffen, to 
march without bss through the Black Forest, he united his power- 
ful army at Biberach, near Augsburg, with that of the Elector and 
the French troops under Marshal Marsin, who had previously 
been cooperating with the Bavarians. 

On the other hand, Marlborough recrossed the Danube, and 
on August nth united his army with the Imperialist forces under 
Prince Eugene. The combined armies occupied a position near 
Hoechstaedt,* a little higher up the left bank of the Danube than 
Donauwoerth, the scene of Marlborough’s recent victory, and al- 
most exactly on the groimd where Marshal Villars and the Elec- 
tor had defeat^ an Austrian army in the preceding year. The 
French marshals and the Elector were now in position a little 
further to the east, between Blenheim and Ltitzingen, and with 
the little stream of the Nebel between them and the troops of 
Marlborough and Eugene. The GaUo-Bavarian army consisted 
of about sixty thousand men, and they had sixty-one pieces of 
artillery. The army of the allies was about fifty-six thousand 
strong, with fifty-two guns. 

Although the French army of Italy had been unable to pene- 
trate into Austria, and although the masterly strategy of Marl- 
borough had hitherto warded off the destruction with which the 
cause of the allies seemed menaced at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, the peril was still most serious. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for Marlborough to attack the enemy before Villeroy should 
be roused into action. There was nothing to stop that general 
and his army from marching into Franconia, whence the allies 
drew their principal supplies; and besides thus distressing them, 
he might, by marching on and joining his army to those of Tal- 
lard and the Elector, form a mass which would overwhelm the 
force under Marlborough and Eugene. On the other hand, die 
diances of a battle seemed perilous, and the fatal consequences 
<rf a defeat were certain. The disadvantage of the allies in point 
of munber was not very great, but still it was not to be disre- 
garded; and the advantage which the enemy seoned to have in 
the composition of their troops was striking. 

' The Battle of Blenheim is called by die Germans and the French the 
batfle of Hoedistaedt.— £ d. 
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Tallard and Marsin had forty-five thousand Frenchmen un- 
der them, all veterans and all trained to act together; the Elector’s 
own troops also were good soldiers. Marlborough, like Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, headed an army of which the lai^er proportion 
con^ted, not of Ei^lish, but of men of many different nations 
and many different languages. He was also obliged to be the 
assailant in the action, and thus to expose his troops to compara- 
tively heavy loss at the commencement of the battle, while the 
enemy would fight under the protection of the villages and lines 
which they were actively engaged in strengthening. The conse- 
quences of a defeat of the confederated army must have broken 
up the Grand Alliance, and realized the proudest hopes of the 
French King. Alison, in his admirable military history of the 
Duke of Marlborough, has truly stated the effects which would 
have taken place if France had been successful in the war; and 
when the position of the confederates at the time when Blerdieim 
was fought is remembered — when we recollect the exhaustion of 
Austria, the menacing insurrection of Himgary, the feuds and 
jealousies of the German princes, the strength and activity of the 
Jacobite party in England, and the imbecility of nearly all the 
Dutch statesmen of the time, and the weakness of Holland if de- 
prived of her allies — we may adopt his words in speculating on 
what would have ensued if France had been victorious in the bat- 
tle, and “if a power, animated by the ambition, guided by the 
fanaticism, and directed by the ability of that of Louis XIV, had 
gained the ascendency in Europe. * 

“ Beyond all question, a universal despotic dominion would 
have be^ established over the bodies, a cruel spiritual thraldom 
over the minds, of men. France and Spain, united imder Bour- 
bon princes and in a close family alliance — ^the empire of Charle- 
magne with that of Charles V — ^the power which revoked the 
Edict of Nantes and perpetrated the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, with that which banished the Morisco^ and established the 
Inquisition, would have proved irresistible, and, beyond example, 
destructive to the best interests of mankind. 

“The Protestants might have been driven, like the pagan 
heathens of old by the son of P^pin, beyond the Elbe ; die Stuart 
race, and with them Romish ascendency, might have been reSs- 
tablished in England; the fire lighted by Latimer and Ridl^ 
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mig^t have been extinguished in blood; and the energy breathed 
by religious freedom into the Anglo-Saxon race might have ex- 
pired. The destinies of the world would have been changed. 
Europe, instead of a variety of independent states, whose mutual 
hostility kept alive courage, while their national rivalry stimu- 
lated talent, would have simk into the slumber attendant on uni- 
versal dominion. The colonial empire of England would have 
withered away and perished, as that of Spain has done in the 
grasp of the Inquisition. The Anglo-Saxon race would have 
been arrested in its mission to overspread the earth and subdue it. 
The centralized despotism of the Roman Empire would have 
been renewed on Continental Europe; the chains of Romish tyr- 
anny, and with them the general infidelity of France before the 
Revolution, would have extinguished or perverted thought in the 
British Islands.” 

Marlborough’s words at the council of war, when a battle was 
resolved on, are remarkable, and they deserve recording. We 
know them on the authority of his chaplain, Mr. (afterward 
Bishop) Hare, who accompanied him throughout the campaign, 
and in whose journal the biographers of Marlborough have found 
many of their best materials. Marlborough’s words to the offi- 
cers who remonstrated with him on the seeming temerity of at- 
tacking the enemy in their position were: “I know the danger, 
yet a battle is absolutely necessary, and I rely on the bravery and 
discipline of the troops, which will make amends for our disad- 
vantagfes.” In the evening orders were issued for a general 
e n gag em ent, and were received by the army with an alacrity 
which justified his confidence. 

Tlie French and Bavarians were posted behind the little 
stream called the Nebel, which runs almost from north to south 
into the Danube immediately in front of the village of Blenheim. 
The Nebel flows along a little valley, and the French occupied 
the rising ground to the west of it. The village of Blenheim was 
the extrone right of their position, and the village of Luetzingen, 
about three miles north of Blenheim, formed their left. • Beyond 
LuetangMi are the rugged high grounds of the Godd Berg and 
Eich Berg, on the skirts of which some detachments were posted, 
so as to secure the Gallo-Bavarian position from being turned on 
the left flanlt- The Danube secured their ri|^t flank ; and it was 
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only in front that they could be attacked. Hie villages of Blen- 
hdin andLuetzingoihad been stroi^y palisaded and intmiched ; 
Marshal Tahard, who held the chief command, todc his station 
at Blenheim; the Elector and Marshal Mar^ commanded on 
die left. 

Tallard garrisoned Blenheim with twenty>six battalions of 
French infantry and twelve squadrcms of French cavalry. Mar- 
sin and the Elector had twenty-two battalions of inftmtry and 
thirty-rix squadrons of cavalry in front of the village of Luetzin- 
gen. The centre was occupied by fourteen battalions of iiriantry, 
including the celebrated Irish brigade. These were posted in the 
little hamlet of Oberglau, which lies somewhat nearer to Luetzin- 
gen than to Blenheim. Elighty squadrons of cavalry and seven 
battalions of foot were ranged between Oberglau and Blen- 
heim. Thus the French position was very strong at each ex- 
tremity, but was comparatively weak in the centre. Tallard 
seems to have relied on the swampy state of the part of the val- 
ley that reaches from below Oberglau to Blenheim for prevent- 
ing any serious attack on this part of his line. 

The army of the allies was formed into two great divisions, 
the largest being commanded by the Duke in person, and being 
destined to act against Tallard, while Prince Eugene led the other 
division, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, and was intended to 
oppose the enemy under Marsin and the Elector. As they ap- 
proached the enemy, Marlborough’s troops formed the left and 
the centre, while Eugene’s formed the right of the entire army. 
Early in the morning of August 13th the allies left their own 
camp and marched toward the enemy. A thick haze covered the 
ground, and it was not until the allied right and centre had ad- 
vanced nearly within cannon-shot of the enemy that Tallard was 
aware of their aj^roach. He made his preparations with what 
haste he could, and about eight o’clock a heavy fire of artillery 
was opened from the French rig^t on the advancing left wmg of 
the ^ti^ Marlborough ordered up some of his batteries to 
reply tojt, and while the columns that were to form the allied left 
and centre dejdoyed, and took up their proper stations in die line, 
a warm carmonade was kept up by the guns on both sides. 

The ground which Eugene’s columns had to traverse was pe- 
culiariy difficuk, eqiedally for the passage the artiBeiy,aiid it 
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was nearly mid-day befote he could get his troops mto line oppo- 
site to Luetzingen. During this intepral Mailborou^ ordered 
divine service to be potormed by the chaplains at the head of 
each regiment, and then rode along the lines, and found both offi- 
cers and men in the hipest spirits and waiting impatiently for the 
s^nal for the attack. At length an aide-de-camp galloped up 
frcnn the rif^t with the welcome news that Eugene was ready. 
Marlborough instantly sent Lord Cutts, with a strong brigade of 
infantry to assault the village of Blenheim, while he himself led 
the main body down the eastward slope of the vallqr of the 
Nebd, and prep>ared to effect the passage of the stream. 

The assault on Blenheim, though bravely made, was repulsed 
with severe loss, and Marlborou^, finding how strongly that vil- 
lage was garrisoned, desisted from any further attempts to carry 
it, and bent all his energies to breaking the enemy’s line between 
Blenheim and Oberglau. Some temporary bridges had been pre- 
pared, and planks and fascines had been collected; and by the 
aid of these, and a little stone bridge which crossed the Nebel 
near a hamlet called Unterglau, that lay in the centre of the val- 
ley, Marlborough succeeded in getting several squadrons across 
the Nebel, though it was divided into several branches, and the 
ground between them was soft, and, in places, little better than a 
mere marsh. 

But the French artillery was not idle. The cannon-balls 
plimged incessantly among the advancing squadrons of the allies, 
and bodies of French cavalry rode frequently down from the west- 
ern ridge, to charge them before they had time to form on the firm 
ground. It was only by supporting his men by fresh troops, and 
by bringing up infantry, who checked the advance of the enemy’s 
horse by their steady fire, that Marlborough was able to save Ms 
mmy in this quarter from a repulse, wMch, succeeding the failure 
of the attack upon Blenheim, would probably have been fatal 
to the allies. By d^rees, Ms cavalry struggled over the blood- 
stained streams; the infantry were also now brought across, so 
as to keep in check the French troops who held BlenksMa, and 
who, when no longer assailed in front, had begun to attack the 
allies on tlieir left with con^erable effect. 

Marlborough had thus at length succeeded in drawing up the 
vdMde left wing of his army beyond the Nebel, and was about to 
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press forward widi it, when he was called away to anothar part of 
the field by a disaster that had befallen his centre. The Prince 
of Holstein Bede had, with eleven Hanoverian battaMoms, passed 
the Nebel opposite to Oberglau, when he was charged ai^ utterly 
routed by the Irish brigade which held that village. The Irish 
drove the Hanoverians back with heavy slaughter, broke com- 
pletely through the line of the allies, and nearly achieved a suc- 
cess as brilliant as that which the same brigade afterward gained 
at Fontenoy. 

But at Blenheim thdr ardor in pursuit led them too far. 
Marlborough came up in person, and Wished in upon the exposed 
flank of the brigade with some squadrons of British cavalry. 
The Irish reded back, and as they strove to regain the height of 
Oberglau their column was rak^ throughiiiid through by the 
fire of three battalions of the allies, which Ml^ihorough had sum- 
moned up from the reserve. Marlborough iliring retisfo^ 
the order and communications of the allielj!^ this quarter, now, 
as he returned to his own left wing, sent to ieini how his colleague 
fared against Marsin and the Elector, and to inform Eugene of 
his own success. 

Eugene had hitherto not been equally fortunate. He had 
made three attacks on the enemy opposed to him, and had been 
thrice driven back. It was only by his own desperate personal 
exertions, and the remarkable steadiness of the regiments of 
Prussian infantry, which were imder him, that he was able to 
save his wing from being totally defeated. But it was cm the 
southern part of the battle-field, on the groimd which Marlbor- 
ough had won b^ond the Nebd vrith such difficulty, that the 
crisis of the battle was to be decided. 

Like Hannibal, Marlborough relied principally on his cav- 
alry for achieving his decisive successes, and it was by his cavalry 
that Blenheim, the greatest of his victories, was won. The battfo 
had lasted till W in the afternoon. Marlborough had now ei^t 
thousand horsemen dmwn up in two lines, and in the most paf ect 
order for a general attack on the enemy’s line along the space . 
between Blenheim and Oberglau. The infantry was drawn up 
in battalions in their rear, so as to support them if repulsed, and 
to keep in check the large masses of the French thid still occupied 
the village of Blenheim. Tallard now interlaced Ids squathons 
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of cavalry with battalions of infantry, and Marlborough, by a 
cortespcmding movement, brought several regiments of infantry 
and some pieces of artillery to his front line at intervals between 
‘&e bo^es of horse. 

A little after five Marlborough commenced the decisive move- 
ment, and the allied cavalry, strengthened and supported by foot 
and guns, advanced slowly from the lower ground near the Nebel 
iq> the slope to where the French cavalry, ten thousand strong, 
awaited them. On riding over the summit of the accUvity, the 
alHes were received with so hot a fire from the French artillery 
and small arms that at first the cavalry recoiled, but without 
abandoning the high ground. The guns and the infantry which 
they had brought with them maintained the contest with spirit 
and effect. The French fire seemed to slacken. Marlborough 
•instantly ordered a charge along the line. The allied cavalry 
galloped forward at the enemy’s squadrons, and the hearts of the 
French horsemen failed them. Discharging their carblhes at an 
idle distance, they wheeled round and spurred from the field, leav- 
ing the nine infantry battalions of their comrades to be ridden 
down by the torrent of the allied cavalry. 

The battle was now won. Tallard and Marsin, severed from 
each other, thought only of retreat. Tallard drew up the squad- 
rons of horse that he had left, in a line extended toward Blenheim, 
and sent orders to the infantry in that village to leave it and join 
him without delay. But long ere his orders could be obeyed the 
conquering squadrons of Marlborough had wheeled to the left 
and thundered down on the feeble array of the French marshal. 
Part of the force which Tallard had drawn up for this last effort 
was driven into the Danube; part fled with their general to the 
village of Sonderheim, where they were soon surrounded by the 
victoriom allies and compelled to surrender. Meanwhile Eu- 
gene had renewed his attack upon the Gallo-Bavarian left, and 
Marsin, finding his colleague Utterly routed, and his own right 
flank uncovered, prepared to retreat. He and the Elector suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing a considerable part of their troops in 
ttfierable order to Dillingen; but the large body of French who 
garrisoned Bl enheim were left exposed to certain destruction. 

Marlborough speedily occupied all the outlets from the village 
with his victorious troops, and then, collecting his artillery round 
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it, he commenced a cannonade that speedily vonld have destroyed 
Blenheim itself and all who were in it After several gallant but 
unsuccessful attempts to cut thdr way tfarou^ the allies, the 
French in Blenheim were at length compelled to surrendo: at dis- 
cretion; and twenty-four battaJimis and twelve squadrons, with 
all their officers, laid down their arms and became the captives 
of Marlborou^ 

“Such,” says Voltaire, “was the celebrated battle whidi the 
French called die battle of Hoechstaedt, the Germans Blindheim, 
and the English Blenheim. The conquerors had about five thou- 
sand killed and eight thousand wounded, tl^ greater part being 
on the side of Prince Eugene. The French army was almost 
entirely destroyed: of sixty thousand men, so loi^ victorious, 
there never reassembled more than twentyil^ousand effective. 
About twelve thousand killed, fourteai thousand prisoners, all 
the cannon, a prodigious number of colors and standards, all the 
tents aiM equipages, the general of the army, and one thousand 
two hundr^ officers of mark in the power of the amqueror, 
signalized that day!” 

Ulm, Landau, Treves, and Traerbach surrendered to the al- 
lies before the close of the year. Bavaria submitted to the Em- 
peror, and the Hungarians laid down their arms. Germany 
was completely delivered from France, and die military ascen- 
dency of the arms of the allies was completely established. 
Throughout the rest of the war Louis fought only in defence. 
Blenheim had dissipated forever his once proud visions of almost 
universal conquest 
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Although not one of the longest, the reign of Queen Anne was one of 
the moet glorious, in English history. Not only was it signalized by the 
victorious deeds of Marlborough in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
but also by the union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, one 
of the principal events in British annals. 

Before the union England and Scotland had no political partnership 
save that derived through the person of the sovereign by inheritance of 
both crowns. From the completion of the union in 1707 both countries 
have been not only under one royal head, but also represented ta a single 
Parliament. At the beginning of Anne’s reign the attitude of Scotland 
toward England was hostile, old antagonisms surviving in memory to in* 
tensify fresh irritations. Although William III, predecessor of Anne, 
had urged a union of the kingdoms, all negotiations to that end had 
failed. In 1703, and again in 1704, the Scottish Parliament had passed 
an act of security declaring in favor of the abrogation of the union of 
the crowns which had existed for a century. The English Parliament 
resorted to retaliatory measures. 

By this time, however, the wiser statesmen in both countries saw that 
open hostilities could be averted only by a complete political union of the 
two kingdoms, and they used all their influence to bring it about. How 
this great historic reconciliation was accomplished, Burton, the emi* 
nent Scottish historian and jurist, shows with equal learning and impar* 
tiality. 

The English statute, responding by precautions and threats 
to the Scots Act of Security, contained clauses for furthering 
an incorporating union as the only conclusive settlement of ac- 
cumulating difficulties. It provided that commissioners for Eng- 
land appointed by the Queen imder the great seal shall have 
power “to treat and consult” with commissioners for the same 
purpose “authorized by authority of the Parliament of Scot- 
land.” *111* statute of the Parliament of Scotland completing 
the adjnstm^t, with the short title “Act for a treaty with Eng- 
land,” sutbmizes sudi persons “as shall be nominated and ap- 

34 * 
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pointed by her majesty tinder the great seal of this kingdom” to 
treat and consult with ‘*the commissioneis for E^i^and.” 

The next great step was the appointment of the two com- 
missions, thirty-one on either side. On the En^ish were the 
two archl^ops; for Scotland there was no deiical element. It 
was noticed that for Eng^d all the members not official were 
from the peerage, while in Scotland there seemed to be a desire 
to represent the peerage, the landed commoners, .and the bur- 
gesses or dty interest, in just proportions. At an early stage in 
the daily business, the English brought up a proposition about 
the reception of which they had considerable apprehension: that 
there should be “the same customs, excise, and all other taxes” 
throughout the United Elingdom — ^virtual^ a resolution that 
Scotland should be taxed on the English sc^. This was easily 
passed by means of a solvent — due, no doubt, to the finandd 
genius of Godolphin — ^that, on an accounting and proof of local 
or persdnal hardships arising from the adoption of uniformity, 
compensation in money should be made from the English treas- 
ury. But a more critical point was reached when, on April a4th, 
the chancellor of Scotland brought forward, among certain pre- 
liminary articles, one “that there be free communication, and 
intercourse of trade and navigation, between the two kingdoms 
and plantations thereunto bebnging, tmder such regulations as 
in the progress of this treaty shall be found most for the advan- 
tage of both kingdoms.” This was frankly aa^ted on the 
part of England, and foithfuUy adjusted in detaiL It was felt to 
be a mighty sacrifice made to exerdse ind^nite but formidable 
calamities in another shape. 

At this point in the progress of the tmion all interest resting 
on the excitements of political victory and defeat, or the chances 
of a bitter war, came to an end. There were a few small inci- 
dents in Scotland; but Eng^d was placidly indiffermt. She 
had cheerfully paid a heavy stake as loser in tlto great game, and 
it would trouble her no more. The statesmen of the two coun- 
tries knew that the union must pass unless die Jacobites of Scot- 
land were joined by an invading French army ; and that was not 
a likely casualty while Marlborough was hoverii^ on the ftm- 
tiers of France. There was a touch of the native han^tiness in 
this placid indifference of England. No doubt it Mped in dear* 
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iog the way to the great conclusion; btU for many years after the 
fusing of the two nations into one, disturbing events showed that 
it had been better had the English known something about the 
national institutions and the temper of the people who had now 
a rig^t to call themselves their fellow-coimtiymen. 

It was expected that Scotland would be quietly absorbed 
into England — absorptions much more difficult in the first as- 
pect were in continuous prc^ess in Asia and America. The 
Engliahman had great difficulty in reconciling himself to politi- 
cal and social conditions not his own, and his pride prompted 
him to demand that, if he left England, any part of the world 
honored by his presence should make an England for his recep- 
ticm. When expecting this on the other side of the border, he 
forgot that the Scot had too much of his own independence and 
obstinacy. True, the Scot, among the sweet uses of adversity, 
had imbibed more of the vagrant, and could adapt himself more 
easily to the usages and temper of other nations. But on the 
question of yielding up his own national usages and prejudices in 
his own country he was as obstinate as his mighty partner. 

There was still a world of business to be transacted in de- 
tails of the unattractive kind that belong to accountants’ reports. 
These may be objects of vital and intense interest — ^as in the 
realizing of the assets in bankruptcies, where persons immedi- 
ately interested in frantic excitement hunt out the array of small 
figures — ^two, three, four, or five — that tells them whether they 
are safe or ruined. But the interest is not of a kind to hold its 
intensity through after generations. On some items of the pres- 
ent accotmting, however, there was, in the principle adopted, a 
fund of personal and political interest. The heavy debts of 
England had to be considered — and here, as in all pecuniary 
arrangements, England was freehanded. The Scots made an 
effort to retain their African Company, but they fortunately of- 
fered the alternative of purchasing the stock from the holders. 
On the alternative of retention the English commissioners were 
resolute in refusal and resistance, but they were ready to enter- 
tarn the other; and they accepted it in a literal shape. To have 
bought the stock at its market value would have been a farce, 
after the ruin that had overcome the company. But if it could 
not be even said that England had ruined the company, the sac- 
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rifice had been made in the pmvidence of Eog^ldti interests, and 
while there was yet a hoM on Ekigland it should be kept There 
was no difficulty in coming to a'setdement satisfactory to the 
Scots, and willingly offered by the &iglish. It was ^bstantially 
payment of the loss on each share, as calculated from an exam- 
ination of the company’s books. 

The adjustment of the several pecuniary daims thus created 
in favor of Scotland was simply the collective summation of the 
losses incurred by all the stoc^ddais; and when the summa- 
tion was completed the total was passed into a capital sum, 
caUed the “Equivalent.” This sum total of the various items, 
with all their fractions, making up a fractional sum less than 
four himdred thousand pounds, might be otherwise described as 
a capital stock held by the diareholders of the old company trad- 
ing to Africa and the Indies, each to the extent of his loss. Odi- 
ous suspicions were, down to the present generation, propagated 
about ah item or group of items in the Equivalent. A sum 
amoimting to twenty thousand five hundred forty poimds 
seventeen shillings sevenpence had been made over by the 
English treasury, to be paid to influential Scotsmoi as the price 
of ffieir votes or influence in favor of England. 

Fortunately this affair was closely investigated by the cele- 
brated coirunittee of inquiry that brought on Maiiborough’s dis- 
missal and Walpole’s imprisonment. It was found that the 
Scots treasruy had been drained; and the crisis of the union was 
not a suitable time either for levying money or for leaving debts 
— the salaries of public offices especially — unpaid. England, 
therefore, lent mon^ to clear away this difficulty. The transac- 
tion was irregular, and had not passed through the proper treas- 
ury forms. It was ascertained, however, that the money so lent 
had been repaid. In discussions of the affair, before those con- 
cerned were fully cleared of the odium of bribery, taunting re- 
marks had been made on the oddity and sordid sj^alties of the 
items of payment. Thus the aUowance to the Lord Banff was, in 
sterling money, deven pounds two shillings. It would have had 
a richer sound, and perhaps resolved itself into round numbers, 
in Scots money; but as it is, there is no more to be said against 
it than that, as a debt in some way due to the Lord Banff, die 
exact English book-keeper had entered it down to its fractkm. 
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Hiete lemained a few matters of adjustment of uniformities 
between the two coimtries for the advantage of both — such as a 
fixed standard for rating money in account. The Scots grum- 
bled, rather than complained, about the English standard being 
always made the rule, and no reciprocity being offered. But the 
Scots were left considerable facilities for the use of thdr own cus- 
toms for home purposes in pecuniary matters, and in weights 
and measures. If, for the general convenience of commerce and 
taxation, any uniformity was necessary, and the practice of the 
greater nation was a suitable standard for the other, it was the 
smaller sacrifice, and to both parties the easier arrangement, 
that those sdio were only an eighth part of the inhabitants of the 
island should yield to the overwhelr^g majority. 

It was in keeping with the wisdom and tolerance prevailing 
throu^out on the English side of the treaty that it should be 
first discussed in the Parliament of Scotland. If this was felt as 
a courtesy to Scotland it was an expediency for Englitnd. All 
opposition. would be in Scotland, and it was well to know it at 
once, that disputes might be cleared off and a simple affirmative 
or negative presented to the Parliament of Scotland. 

The Parliament of England has ever restrained vague ora- 
tory by a rule that there must always be a question of yes or no, 
fitted for a division as the text of a debate. In Scotland on this 
occasion, as on many others, there was at first a discussion of 
the general question; and when this, along with other sources of 
information, had given the servants of the Crown some assurance 
of the fate of the measure, there was a separate debate and divis- 
ion on the first article, understood on all hands to be a final de- 
cision. The debate was decorated by a work of oratorical art 
long admired in Scotland, and indeed worthy of admiration any- 
where for its brilliancy and power. It was a great philippic — 
takii^ that term in its usual acceptation — ^as expressing a vehe- 
ment torrent of bitter epigram and denunciatory climax. 

The speech of John Hamilton, Lord Belhaven, “On the sub- 
ject-matter of a union betwixt the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland,” was so amply dispersed in its day that if a collector 
of pamphlets on the union buys them in volumes he will gener- 
ally find this speech in each volume. It is* no doubt, an effort of 
genius; but what will confer more intefest on the following 
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spedmeos selected from it is that it was an attempt to rouse the 
nation to action at this perilous and momentous crisis, and suc- 
ceeded only in drauring attention and admiration as a fine qieci- 
men of rhetorical art: 

“I think I see the present peers of Scotland, whose noble 
ancestors conquered provinces, overran countries, reduced and 
subjected towns and fortified places, exacted tribute throu^ 
the greater part of England, now walking in the court of re- 
quests like so many English attorneys, laying aside their walking- 
swords when in company with the English peers, lest their self- 
defence should be found murder. 

“ I think I see the royal state of boroughs walking thdr des- 
olate streets, hanging down their heads under disappointments, 
wormed out of all the branches of their old trade, uncertain what 
hand to turn to, necessitate to become ’prentices to their unkind 
neighbors, and yet after all finding their trade so fortified by 
companies and secured by prescriptions that they despair of any 
success therein. But above all, my lord, I think I see our an- 
cient mother, Caledonia, like Caesar, sitting in the midst of our 
senate, ruefuUy looking round her, covering herself with her 
royal garment, attending the fatal btow, and breathing out her 
last with a.‘ettu quoque mi fili. ’ ” 

The great remedy for all is an end of rancorous feuds and 
hatreds dividing Scotland; and this calls from him a glowing 
picture of the land that by union and industry has made itself too 
powerful to be a safe partner for humiliated Scotland: 

“They are not under the afflicting hand of Providaice as we 
are; their circumstances are great and glorious; their treaties 
are prudently managed both at home and abroad; their gener- 
als brave and valorous; their armies successful and victorious; 
their trophies and laurels memorable and suipriring; their ene- 
mies subdued and routed. Their royal navy is the terror of 
Europe; their trade and commerce tended through the uni- 
verse, encircling the whole world, and rendering their own capi- 
tal city the emporium for the whole inhabitants of the earth.” 

The speech was for the country, not for the House. The 
great points about trade and virtual independence had been con- 
ceded by England, and a union was looked to rather as a refuge 
and a gain than as oppression and plunder. It has even htta 
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said diat there was some indination to receive the speech with 
irony; and Defoe, who seems to have been present on the occa- 
sion, gives this account of what followed: 

“Mr, Seton, who made the first speech, stood up to answer 
the Lord Belhavoi; but as he had already spoken, the order of 
the House — ^viz., ‘that the same member could not speak twice 
in the same cause’ — ^was urged against his speaking, and the 
Earl of Marchmont standing up at the same time, the lord chan- 
cellor gave place to him, who indeed made a short return to so 
long a speech, and which answer occasioned some laughter in 
the House. The Earl of Marchmont’s speech was to ^s pur- 
pose, viz. ; He had heard a long speech, and a very terrible one; 
but he was of opinion it required a short answer, which he gave 
in these terms: ‘Behold he dreamed, but, lot when he awoke, 
he found it was a dream.’ This answer, some said, was as 
satisfiictory to the members, who rmderstood the design of 
that speech as if it had been answered vision by vision.’^ 

In the debates on the union, some Scots statesmen found a 
tactic, infinitely valuable to them in the tmited Parliament, of 
voting in a group. They were called the “New party,” and 
nicknamed the "Squadrone volanie'' In the correspondence al- 
ready referred to, it was good news at St. Stephen’s when it was 
annoimced that the New party had adopted the union. On the 
critical division the numbers stood one himdred eighteen for the 
article and eighty-three against it. The remainder of the clauses 
passed without division, a ready acceptance being given to 
amendments, that were virtually improvements, in giving effect 
to the spirit of details in the treaty; as where it was adjusted 
that, for trading purposes, vessels bought abroad for trade from 
the Scots harbors should be counted equivalent to vessels of 
Scotti^ build. 

There was a considerable noisy excitement through the coim- 
try, the Jacobites ever striving to rouse the people in the great 
towms to riot and sedition, and, when th^ found that impossible, 
spreading exaggerated accounts of the effects of their efforts. A 
mob was raised in Edinburgh, but it was appeased without the 
loss of life and with no other casualty save the frightening of the 
provost’s wife. There were some eccentric movements among 
the Cammonians, r^dered all the more grotesque by the Jaco- 
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bte taking tibe leaderbhy In tlieni; and some d the more ve&e* 
meat deigy betook themsdvea to Adr own i^ecial wei^ns in 
the holding of a day of hmnOiatkm and ^yer. 

Eire the whole came to a omchiskm, a point was yi^ed to 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It was passed as a separate 
act before the Act of Union was passed — die separate act stipu- 
lating its repetition in any act adopting the Treaty of Union. It 
provided for the preservation of the disdi^ie, wcnship, and 
ecclesiastical govenunoit of the establishment. It was further 
provided that every sovereign of the United Eingdmn, on acces- 
sion to the throne, should make oath in terms of tins act Hence 
it happens that this oath is taken immediately on the accession, 
the other oaths, including that for the protection of die Church 
of England, being postponed till the ceimnony of the coronation. 
On October i6, 1706, there came a vote on the passing of the 
“Act ratifying and approving the Treaty of Union.” 'Hiis was 
carried m the Scots Parliament by one hundred ten to sixty- 
nine. 

It was the determination of the Queen’s ministers for Eng- 
land to carry the treaty as it came from Scotland, word for word ; 
and they employed all their strength to do so. It was the policy 
of the Ekiglish government and their supporters in the matter 
of the union, to avoid a Parliamentary debate upon it clause by 
clause at St Stephen’s. 

To this end there was an endeavor to give it, as much as in 
the peculiar conditions could be g^ven, the character of a treaty 
between two independent powers, each actit^ through its exec- 
utive, that executive acknowledging the frill power of Parlia- 
ment to examine, criticise, and virtuahy judge the act ckme as 
a whole, but not admitting Parliament^ intexference with the 
progress of the details. If there were an illogicality in the es- 
sence of a treaty where the execurive — ^the Queen—- was the com- 
mon sovereign of both realms, the difficulty could be discarded 
as a pedantry, in a constitutional commu^ty where the sover- 
eign acts through teqxmsiUe advisers. Smne slight toudhes of 
apprehension wme felt in Eni^and whm it was seen that the 
l^ts Estates were not only voting the separate articles, foot in 
some measure remoddlii^ diem. 

The Estates were taking the privilege natorallyclaimed by 
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tile weaker party to a bargain in pnrfecting themselves while it 
was 3ret time. When all was adjusted, En^and, as the vast ma- 
jority, could correct whatever had been done amiss in the pre- 
limiWy adjustmait of her intere^ but poor Scotland would 
be endrety he^dess. There was another reason for tolerating 
the alterations, in their being directed to the safety and com- 
pleteness of the legal institutions left in the hands of Scotland 
untouched, as matters of entire indifierence to England; still it 
weakened the hands of those who desired to evade a Parliamen- 
tary dkcussion on the several articles in England that this had 
bera permitted in Scotland, and had become effective in the 
shape cd amendments. John Johnston, who had been for some 
time secretary of state for Scotland — ^a son of the celebrated 
covenanting hero Archibald Johnston of Warriston — was then 
in London car^ully looking at the signs of the times. He wrote 
to Scotland, saying: “You may, I think, depend on it that the 
alterations you have hitherto made will not break the union; 
but if you go on altering, it’s like your alterations will be altered 
here, which will make a new session widi you necessary, and in 
that case no man knows what may happen.” All is well as yet 
(January 4th), and if there be no more serious alterations the 
Encash ministers will be able to give effect to their resolution “ to 
pass the union here without making any alterations at aU.” 

By what had been usually called a message from the throne, 
the attention of Parliament was directed to the treaty as it had 
come from Scotland, but the matter being of supreme importance 
the Queen was her own mess^iger. From the G>mmons she 
had to ask for a supply to meet the equivalent. To both Houses 
she said: “You have now an oj^rtunity before you of putting 
the last hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms, which I 
hope will be a lasting blessing to the whole island, a great addi- 
tion to its wealth and power, and a finn security to the Protes- 
tant rdigion. The advantages that will accrue to us all frxim a 
union are so apparent that I will add no more, but that I shall 
look upon it as a particular happiness if this great work, which 
has been so often attempted without success, can be brought to 
perfection in my rdgn.” 

The opportunity was taken to imitate the Scots in a s^iarate 
prehmmaiy act “for securing the Churdh of England as by law 
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established.” There was a desultoiy discussion in both Hotises, 
with a result showing the overwhehning strength of the sui^xnters 
of the union. In the House of Lords there were some <Uvisi(ms, 
and among these the largest number of votes mttstered by the 
opposition was twenty-three, bringing out a majority of forty- 
seven by seventy votes for the ministry. The conclusion of the 
discussion was a vote of approval by t»ch House. 

The opposition, however, did not adopt their defeat They 
were prq>aring to fight the battle over again, clause by clause, 
when a bill was brought in to convert the Articles of Union into 
an act of Parliament. The EngliA House of Commons has 
always been supremely tolerant to troublesome and even mis- 
chievous members, so long as thty adhere to the forms of the 
House — ^forms to be zeabusly guarded, since they were foamed 
for averting hasty legislation and the possible domination of an 
intolerant majority. It was determined, however, that the im- 
practicals and impedimenters should not have their swing on 
this occasion, when the descent of a French army to gather to its 
centre the Jacobitism still lingering in the coimtiy darkened the 
political horizon. Both Houses had a full opportunity for dis- 
cussing the merits of every word in the treaty, and the risk of 
national ruin was not to be enoruntered because they had not 
erqrended all their loquacity, having expected another oppor- 
tunity. 

The tactic for evading the danger was credited to the in- 
genuity of Sir Simon Harcourt, the attorney-general. The two 
acts of ecclesiastical security and the articles of the treaty were 
all recited in the preamble of the bill under the command of the 
mi^ty “Whereas,” the enacting part of the act was dropped 
into a single sentence, shorter than statutory sentences usually 
are. The opposition might throw out the measure, and the min- 
istry with it, if they had strength to do so; but there had been 
sufiSkdent discussion on the clauses, and there should be no more. 
In the descriptive words of Burnet : “This put those in great dif- 
ficulties who had resolved to object to several articles, and to in- 
sist on demanding several alterations in them, for they could not 
come at any debate about them; they could ix>t obje^ to the re- 
cital, it being mere matter of fact; and they had not strength 
enough to oppose the general enacting clause; nor was it easy 
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to come at particulars and offer provisos relating to them. 
The matter was carried cm with such zeal that it passed through 
the Ebuse of Commons before those who intended to oppose it 
had recovered out of the surprise under which the form it was 
drawn in had put them.” 

There was thus but one question, that the bill do pass, and 
the opposition had not reaped encouragement to resist so great 
an issue. The Lords had, in their usual manner of dignified re- 
pose, managed to discuss the clauses, but it was rather a con- 
versation, to see that all was in right order, and that no accident 
had happened to a measure of so vital moment, than a de- 
bate. 

On March 6, ryoy, the Queen came to the House of Lords, 
and in a graceful speech gave the royal assent to the act 
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TRIUMPH OF RUSSIA 
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The battle of Poltava was selected by Sir Edward Creasy as one of 
the fifteen great decisive contests which have altered the fate of nations. 
His able narrative of the battle has been superseded in scholars* eyes by 
the more modem work of the great Russian authority^ Walissewski ; but 
the importance of the event remains. It reversed the positions of Swe> 
den and Russia in European politics, and placed Russia among the great 
countries^of the modem world ; Sweden among the little ones. 

Before 1709 Sweden still held the rank to which Gustavus Adolphus 
had raised her in the Thirty Years* War. Her prestige had been a little 
dimmed by the victories of the ** Great Elector ** of Prussia ; but her ally 
Louis XIV had saved her from any considerable diminution of tlie ex- 
tensive territories which she held on the mainland to the south and east 
of the Baltic Sea. About 1700 the young and gallant warrior, Charles 
XII, the “Madman of the North,** reasserted her prowess, made her 
once more the dictator of Northern Europe, one of the five great powers 
of the world. 

Meanwhile Peter the Great was progressing but slowly with his trans- 
formation of Russia. His people had little confidence in him ; his ar- 
mies were half-barbaric hordes. When he ventured into war against Swe- 
den Europe conceived but one possible result : these undisciplined bar- 
barians would be annihilated. At first the expected occurred. Again 
and again large Russian armies were defeated by small bodies of Swedes; 
but with splendid tenacity Peter persisted in the face of revolt at home 
and defeat abroad. “ The Swedes shall teach us to beat them ** was his 
famous saying, and at Poltava he achieved his aim. From that time 
forward Russia’s antagonism to her leader disappeared. His people fol- 
lowed him eagerly along the path to power. 

I T WOULD appear that it was not till Peter’s visit to Vioma, 
' in 1698, that he conceived the idea of attacking Sweden. Up 
till that time his warlike impulse had rather been directed south* 
ward, and the T\irk had been the sole object of his enmity. But 
* Tnmalated from die RuMian by Lady Maiy Loyd. 
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at Vienna he petcdved that the Emperor, whose help he had 
counted on, had failed him, and forthwith the mobile mind of the 
yo\u^ Czar tinned to the right-about. A war he must have of 
some kind, it little mattered where, to give work to his yoimg 
army. The warlike instincts and the greed of his predecessors, 
tonpted sometimes by the Black Sea, sometimes by the Baltic 
and the border provinces of Poland, had, indeed, always swung 
ai»i turned back and forward between the south and the north. 
These alternate impulses, natural enough in a nation so full of 
youth and strength, have, since those days, been most unneces- 
sarily idealized, erected into a doctrine, and dignified as a work 
of unification. It must be acknowledged that every nation has 
at one time or the other thus claimed the right to resume the 
national patrimony at the expense of ndghboring peoples, and 
Peter, by some lucky fate, remained in this respect within certain 
bounds of justice, of logic, and of truth. Ab^rbed and almost 
exhausted, as he soon became, by the desperate effort demanded 
by his war in the North, he forgot or imperilled much that the 
conquering ambition of his predecessors had left him in the South 
and West. He clung to the territory already acquired on the Po- 
lish side, retired from the Turkish border, and claimed what he 
had most right, relatively speaking, to claim in the matter of re- 
sumption, on his northwestern frontier. 

On that frontier the coast country between the mouth of the 
Narva, or Narova, and that of the Siestra, watered by the Voksa, 
the Neva, the Igora, and the Louga, was really an integral part of 
the original Russian patrimony. It was one of the five districts 
(piaHny) of the Novgorod territory, and was still full of towns 
beating Slavonic names, such as Korela, Ojeshek, Ladoga, Ko- 
porie, lamy, and Ivangrod. It was not till i6i6 that the Czar 
Michel Feodorovitch, during his struggle with Gustavus Adol- 
|diu8, finalty abandoned the seacoast for the sake of keeping his 
hold on Novgorod. But so strong was the hope of recovering the 
lost territory, in the hearts of his descendants, that, after the fail- 
ure an attempt on Livonia, in Alexis’ reign, a boyar named 
Ozdia-Nasbtchokin set to work to build a number of war- 
sMps at ISIokenhaus^, on the Dvina, which vessels were intended 
fiH* tile conquest of Riga. Peter had an ittipression, confused it 
may be, bat yet powerful, of these historic traditions. This is 
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proved by the direction in which he caused Ms armies to match 
after he had thrown down the gauntlet to Sweden. He strayed 
off the path, swayed, as he often was, by sudden impulses, but he 
always came ba^ to the traditional aim of his forefathers — ac- 
cess to the sea, a Baltic port, “a window open upon Europe.” 

His interview with Augustus II at Rawa definitely settled 
his wavering mind. The pacta amventa, signed by the King of 
Poland when he ascended his throne, boimd him to claim from 
the King of Sweden the territories which had formerty belonged 
to the republic of Poland. For this end the help of Demnark 
could be reckoned on. The Treaty of Roeskilde (1658), which 
had beai forced on Frederick HI, weighed heavily on his succes- 
sors, and the eager glances fixed by the neighboring states on 
Hobtein, after the death of Christian Albert, in 1694, threatened 
to end in quarrel There were fair hopes, too, of the help of 
Brandenburg. When Sweden made alliance with Loub XIV 
and Madame de Maintenon, that country abandoned its hbtoric 
position in Germany to Prussia. But Sweden still kept some 
footing, and was looked on as a rival 

Further, Augustus had a personal charm for Peter sufficient 
in itself to prove how much simplicity, inexperience, and boyish 
thoughtlessness still exbted in that half-polished mind. The 
Polish sovereign, tall, strong, and handsome, an adept in all physi- 
cal exercises, a great himter, a hard drinker, and an indefatigable 
admirer of the fair sex, in whose person debauch of every kind 
took royal proportions, delighted the Czar and somewhat over- 
awed him. He was more than inclined to think him a genius, 
and was quite ready to bind up hb fortunes with Ms friend’s. At 
the end of four days of uninterrupted feasting, they had agreed 
on the division of ffie spoib of Sweden, and had made a prdim- 
iruuy exchange of arms and clothing. The Czar appeared at 
Moscow a few weeks later wearing the King of Poland’s wabt- 
coat and belted with hb sword. 

In the b^irming of 1700 Augustus and Frederick of Den- 
mark attadred Sweden; but Peter, though bomrd by treaty to 
follow their example, neither moved nor stirred. FitMerick was 
beaten, hb very capital was threatened. So mudi the worse for 
him! Augustus sdzed on Dunamunde, but utte% failed before 
R 4 ;a. All the better for the Russians; Riga was left for them I 
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Another envoy cariie hxirrying to Moscow. The Czar listened 
cooBy to his reproaches, and replied that he would act as soon as 
news ftom Constantinople permitted it Nidations there were 
proceeding satisfactorily, and he hoped shortly to fulfil his prom- 
ise, and to attack the Swedes in the neighborhood of Pskof. 
This was a xmint on which the allies had laid great stress, and 
Peter had studiously avoided contradicting them. It was quite 
imderstood between them that the Czar was not to lay a finger 
on Livonia. At last on August 8, 1700, a courier arrived with 
the longed-for despatch. Peace with Turkey was signed at last, 
and that very day the Russian troops received their marching 
orders. But they were not sent toward Pskof. They marched 
on Narva, in the very heart of the Livonian country. 

The army destined to lay siege to Narva consisted of three 
divisions of novel formation, under the orders of three generals — 
Golovin, Weyde, and Repnin — with 10,500 Cossacks, arid some 
irregular troops — 63,520 men in all. Repnin’s division, number- 
ing 10,834 men, and the Little Russian Cossacks, stopped on the 
way, so that the actual force at disposal was reduced to about 
40,000 men. But Charles XII, the new Ring of Sweden, could 
not bring more than 5300 infantry and 3130 cavalry to the relief 
of the town. And, being obliged, when he neared Wesemburg, 
to throw himself in flying column across a country which was 
already completely devastated, and, consequently, to carry afl his 
supplies with him, his troops arrived in presence of an enemy 
five times as numerous as themselves, worn out, and completely 
exhausted by a succession of forced marches. 

Peter never dreamed that he would find the King of Sweden 
in Livonia. He believed his hands were more than fuB enough 
elsewhere with the Rin g of Denmark; he was quite unaware 
that the Peace of Travendal, which had been sign^ on the very 
day of the departure of the Russian troops, had been already 
forced upon his aUy. He started off gayly at the head of his 
bombardier company, fuB of expectation of an easy victory. 
When he arrived before the town, on September a3d, he was 
astotmdedf to find any preparations for serious defence. A regu- 
lar si^ had to be undertaken, and when, after a month of prep- 
arations, the Russian batteries at last opened fire, they made no 
impression whatever. The artiBety was bad, and yet more badly 
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served. A second numdi passed, duimg whidi Peter waited and 
hoped for some {^ece of hide, either for an offer to capitulate or 
for the.airival of Repnin’s force. What did happen was that on 
the night of November 17th news came that widiin twenty-four 
hours the King of Sweden would be at Narva. That veiy ni^t 
Peter fled from his camp, leaving the command to the Prince de 
Croy. 

None of the arguments brou^t forward by the sovereign and 
his apologists in justification of this step appears to me to hold 
water. The necessity pleaded for an interview with the Duke of 
Poland, the Czar’s (teire to hasten on Repnin’s march, are mere 
pitiful excuses. Langen and Hallart, the generals sent by Au- 
gustus to observe the military operations in Livonia, gravely re- 
ported that the Czar had been obliged to go to Moscow to receive 
a Turkish envoy — ^who was not expected for four monthsi The 
Emperoy’s envoy, Pleyer, is nearer the mark when he says the 
sovereign obeyed the entreaties of his advisers, who considered 
the danger too great for him to be permitted to remain. And 
Hallart himself, speaking of these same counsellors, whether 
ministers or generals, does not hesitate to declare, in his rough 
soldierly language, that “th^ have about as much courage as 
a frog has hair on his bdly.” The Russian army, disamcerted 
by the unexpected resistance of the Swedes, ill-prepared for resist- 
ance, ill-commanded, ill-lodged, and ill-fed, was already demor- 
alized to the last extent. The arrival of Charles caused a panic, 
and from that panic Peter, the most impressionable of men, was 
the first to suffer. 

The startling rapidity with which Charles had rid himsdf of 
the weakest of his three adversaries, under the very walls of 
Copenhagen, would have been less astonishing to Peter if the 
young sovereign had better realized the cemditions under which 
he and his allies had begun a strugg^ in whidr, at first sight, 
their superiority appeared so disproportionate. King Frederick 
had reckoned withrat the powers which had guaranteed the re- 
cent Treaty of Altona, by which the safety of Hedstein was in- 
sured; without the Himoverian troops, and those of Lundiuig, 
which at once brought succor to Toeningen; witliout die Anglo- 
Dutoh fleet, whidi forced his to sed: didter under the walls of 
Copenhagen, and thus permitted the Eii^ of Swttdm to cross the 
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Sound immdested, and land quietly in Zealand; and finally, he 
redkonedr— and for this he may well be excused— without ^t 
which was soon* to fill all Europe whh terror and amazement; 
the lucky star and the military genius of Charles XII. 

This mcHiarch, bom in 1682, who had slain bears when he was 
sixteen, and at eighteen was a finished soldier, greedy for glory 
and battle and blood, was the last representative of that race of 
men who, between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, held 
all Central Europe in their iron grip; fierce warriors who steeped 
Germany and Italy in fire and blood, fought their way from town 
to town, and hamlet to hamlet; giving no truce and showing no 
mercy; who lived for war and by war; grew old and died in har- 
ness in a very atmosphere of carnage, with bodies riddled with 
wounds, with hands stained with abominable crimes, but with 
spirits calm and unflinching to the last. Standing on the thresh- 
old of the new period he was the superb and colossal incarnation 
of that former one, which, happily for mankind, was to disappear 
in his person. 

Count Guiscard, who as envoy from the King of France ac- 
companied him on his first campaign, describes him thus: “The 
King of Sweden is of tall stature; taller than myself by almost a 
head; he is very handsome, he has fine eyes and a good com- 
plexion, his face is long, his speech a little thick. He wears a 
small wig tied behind in a bag, a plain stock, without cravat, a 
very tight jerkin of plain cloth, with sleeves as narrow as our 
waistcoat sleeves, a narrow belt above his jerkin, with a sword of 
extraordinary length and thickness, and almost perfectly flat- 
soled shoes — ^a very strange style of dress for a prince of his 
age.” 

In order to reach Narva with his eight thousand men, Charles, 
after having crossed a tract of desert country, was obliged, at a 
place called Pyhaioggi, to cross a narrow valley divided by a 
stream, which, if it had been fortified, must have stopped him 
short. The idea occurred to Gordon, but Peter would not listen 
to him, and it was not till the very last moment that he sent 
Sheremetief, who found the Swedes just debouching into the val- 
1^, received several vollejrs of grape-shot and retired in disorder. 
The mad venture had succeeded. But Charles’ farther advance 
involved die {flaying of a risky game. Bfis men were worn out, 
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bis borses bad not been fed for two whole days. Still be went on ; 
be reached Narva, formed bis Swedes into sevoal attacking cob 
umns, led one himself, and favored by a sudden hurricane 
which drove showers of blinding snow into his adversaries’ faces, 
threw himself into their camp and mastered the place in half an 
hour. The only resistance he met was offered by the two regi- 
ments of the guard. All the rest fled or surrendered. A few 
Russians were drowned in the Narva. “If the river had been 
frozen,” said Charles discontentedly, “I do not know that we 
should have contrived to kill a single man.” 

It was a total breakdown; the army had disappeared, and the 
artillery. The very sovereign was gone, and with him the coun- 
try’s honor. That had simk out of sight amid the scornful laugh- 
ter with which Europe hailed this undignified defeat. The Czar 
was in full flight. All Peter’s plans of conquest, his dreams of 
European expansion and of navigating the northern seas, his 
hopes of glory, his faith in his civilizing mission, had utterly faded. 
And he himself had collapsed upon their heaped-up ruins. On- 
ward he fled, feeling the Swedish soldiers on his heek. He wept, 
he sued for peace, vowing he would treat at once and submit to 
any sacrifice; he sent imploring appeals to the States-General of 
Holland, to England and to the Emperor, praying for media- 
tion. 

But swiftly he recovered possession of his faculties. Then, 
raising his head — through the golden haze with which his insuf- 
ficient education, the infatuation inherent to his semi-oriental 
origin, and his inexperience, had filled his eyes, through the rent 
of that mighty catastrophe and that cruel lesson— he saw and 
touched the truth at last! He realized what be must set himself 
to do if he was to become that which he fain would be. There 
must be no more playing at soldiers and sailors; no more of that 
farce of power and glory, in which, till now, he had been the chief 
actor; no more aimless adventure, undertaken in utter scorn of 
time and place. He must toil now in downright earnest; he 
must go forward, step by step; measure each day’s effort, calcu- 
late each morrow’s task, let each fruit ripen ere he essayed to 
pluck it; learn patience and digged perseverance. He did it all 
He found means within him and about him to cany out his task. 
The strong, long-enduring, long-suffering race o| which he came 
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endowed him with the necessary qualities, and gave him its own 
inexhaustible and never-changing devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Ten armies may be destroyed, he will bring up ten others to 
rq)lace them, no matter what the price. His people will follow 
hM and die beside him to the last man, to the last morsel of bread 
snatched from its starving jaws. A month hence, the fugitive 
frcsn Narva will belong to a vanished, forgotten, almost improb- 
able past; the future victor of Poltava will have taken his place. 

Of the Russian army, as it had originally taken the field, 
about twenty-three thousand men remained — a certain number 
of troops — the cavalry under Sheremetief s command, and Rep- 
nin’s division. The Czar ordered fresh levies. He melted the 
church-bells into cannon. In vain the clergy raised the cry of 
sacrilege; he never faltered for a moment. He went hither and 
thither giving orders and active help; rating some, encouraging 
others, inspiring everyone with some of his own energy — that 
energy which his misfortune had spurred and strengthened. Yet, 
Byzantine as he was by nature, he could not resist the temptation 
to endeavor to mislead public opinion. Matvieief was given or- 
ders to draw up his own special description of the battle of Narva 
and its consequences, for the benefit of the readers of the Gazette 
de HoUande and of the memoranda which he himself addressed 
to the States-GeneraL 

The Swedes, according to this account, had been surroimded 
by a superior force within the Russian camp, and had there been 
forced to capitulate; after which event, certain Russian officers, 
who had desired to pay their respects to the King of Sweden, had 
been treacherously seized by his orders. Europe only laughed, 
but in later years this pretended capitulation, and the supposed 
Swedish violation of it, were to serve Peter as a pretext for violat- 
ing others, to which he himself had willingly consented. At 
Vienna, too, Coimt Kaunitz listened with a smile while Prince 
Galitzin explained that the Czar “needed no victories to prove 
his military glory.” Yet, when the vice-chancellor inquired what 
conditions the Czar hoped to obtain from his victorious adversary, 
the Russian diplomat calmly claimed the greater part of Livonia, 
with Narva, Ivangrod, Kol 3 van, Koporie, and Derpt — and futiue 
evmts were to prove that he had not asked too much. 

Before long this boldness began to reap its own reward. To 
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begin with, Qurles Xn made no immediate attend to pumie 
his advantage on Russian s(^; Peter had the j(^ seeing him 
{dunge into the depths of the Polish plains. The Kii^ oi Swe- 
den’s decision, which, we are told, did not tally with his generals’ 
opinion, has been severely criticised. Guiscatd thought it per- 
fectly justifiable, so long as the King had not tM himselfof Au- 
gust^ by means of the peace which this Prince appeared more 
than willing to negotiate, through the mediation of Guiscard him- 
self. But Charles turned a deaf ear to the French diplcmat’s 
prayers and remonstrances. He feared, declared Guiscard, “he 
mi^t run short of enemies,” and as he could not advance on 
Russia and leave the Saxons and Pdes in his rear, he desired — 
and here doubtless he was rig^t — ^first of all to insure his line of 
communication, and of possiUe retreat. Thus, by his own deed, 
he strengthened and cemented an alliance wfai(^ had already 
been shaken by common defeat. 

Augustus, repulsed by the Swedish King, threw himself into 
Peter’s arms, and in February, 1701, the common destinies^f the 
Czar and the Eling of Poland were once more bound togeUier. 
A fresh treaty was signed at the Castle of Birze, close to Duna- 
buig. 

The year 1701 was a hard one for Peter. The junction be- 
tween the army, which he had contrived after some fashion to put 
on a war footing, and the Saxon troops of Augustus, only resulted 
in the complete defeat of the allied forces under the walls of Riga, 
on July 3d. In the month of June the Moscow Kremlin caught 
fire; the state ofi&ces (prikas) with their archives, the provision- 
stores, and palaces, were all devoured by the flames. The bells 
fell from the tower of Ivan the Great, and the heaviest, which 
weighed over a hundred tons, was bre^en in the & 11 . But in 
midwinter Sheremetief contrived to surprise Schlippenbadi with 
a superior force, and defeated him at Erestfer, December sgth. 

Peter’s delict, and his wild manifestatioDS of triumph, may 
easily be imagined. He did not content himself with ei^biting 
the few Swedi^ prisoners who had fallra into his hands at Mos- 
cow, in a sort of imitaUon Rmnan triumph; his practical mind in- 
cited him to make use of them in another way, and Cornelius von 
Bruyn, who had lived bng enough in thecountry tp be thoroug^y 
acquainted with its cu^oms, cahnly reports th^ price of war 
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captives, which had ori^bally been three or four florins a head, 
rose as high as twenty and ^rty florins. Even foreigners now 
vQotured to purchase them, and entmd into competition in the 
open market 

On July 18, 1702, Sheremetief won a fresh victory over Schlip- 
penbach — 30,000 Russians defeated 8000 Swedes. According to 
Fetor’s official account of the battle, 5000 of his enenaes were left 
dead on the field, while Sheremetief lost only 400 men. This re- 
port made Europe smile, but the Livonians found it no laughing 
matter. Volmar and Marienburg fell into the hands of the victor, 
who ravaged the country in the most frightful fashion. The Rus- 
sians had not as yet learned any other form of warfare, and, as 
we may suppose, the idea that he might ever possess these terri- 
tories ^d not yet occurred to Peter. His mind, indeed, was ab- 
sorbed elsewhere. His old fancies and whims were strong upon 
him, and he left Apraxin to rage on the banks of the, Neva, in 
Ingria, on the very spot where his future capital was to stand, 
vriiile he himself gave all his time and strength to the building of 
a few wretched ships at Archangel. It was not till September, 
when the ice had driven him out of the northern port, that he re- 
turned to the west and took up his former course. He reached the 
Lake of Ladoga, sent for Sheremetief, and the end he was to pur- 
sue for many a Icmg year seems at last to have taken firm root in 
his hitherto unstable mind. He laid siege to Notebuig, where he 
found a garrison of only four hundred fifty men, and on Decem- 
ber II, 1702, he rechristened the little fortress he had captured, 
by a new and symbolic name, “Schluesselburg” (Key of the 
S^). 

Next came the capture of Nienschantz, at the very mouth of 
the Neva, in April, 1703, a personal success for the captain of 
Bombardiers, Peter Mikhailoff, who there brought his batteries 
into play. A month later the artilleryman had become a sailor, 
and had won Russia’s first naval victory. Two regiments of the 
guard manned thirty boats, surrounded two small Swedish veS' 
sels, which, in their ignorance of the capture of Nienschantz, had 
ventured close to the town, took possession of them, and mur- 
dered their crews. The victor’s fetters to his friends are full of 
the wildest and most childirii delict, and there was, we itiust ad- 
mit, snne reascm for this joy. He had reconquered the historic 
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estuary, through u^ch, in the ninth coatuiy, the first Vai^ had 
passed southward, toward Grecian skies. On the i6th of the 
following May wooden houses began to rise on one of the neigh* 
boring islets. These houses were to multiply, to grow into pal* 
aces, and finally to be known as St. Petersburg. 

Peter’s conquests and newly foimded cides disturbed Charles 
Xnbutlitde. “Let him build towns; there will be all the more 
for us to takel” Peter and his army had so far, where Chades 
was concerned, had to do only with small detachments of troops, 
scattered apart and thus foredoomed to destrucdon. The 
Russians took advantage of this ^t to pursue their successes, 
strengthening and intrenching themselves both in Ingrk and 
Livonia. In July, 1 704, Peter was present at the taking of Derpt. 
In August he had his revenge for his disaster at Narva, and car- 
ried the town after a murderous assault. Already in November, 
1703, a longed-for guest had appeared in the mouth of the Neva, 
a foreign trading- vessel laden with brandy and salt. Menshikoff, 
the Governor of Piierburg, entertained the captain at a banquet, 
and presented him with five hundred florins for himself, and 
thirty crowns for each of his sailors. 

Meanwhile Charles XII tarried in Poland, where Ai^;ustus’ 
affairs were going from bad to worse, A diet convened at War- 
saw in February, 1 704, proclaimed his downfall After the disap- 
pearance of James Sobieski, whose candidature was put a stop to 
by an ambuscade, into which the dethroned King lured the son 
of the deliverer of Vienna, Charles, who was all-powerful, put 
forward that of Stanislaus Lesczynski. Though be gave little 
thought just then to Russia and to the Rusaan sovereign, the 
Czar was beginning to be alarmed as to the consequences which 
the Swedish ELing’s position in Poland and in Saxony might en- 
tail on himself. Charles was sure to end by retracing his steps, 
and an encounter between Sheremetief and Loewenhaupt, at 
Hemauerthorf in Courland (July 15, 1705), clearly proved that 
the Russian army, unless in ^e case of disproportionate numeri- 
cal superiority over the enemy, was not 3ret capal^ of resisting 
well-commanded Swedish troops. On tl^ occaaon S^im^netidf 
lost all his infantry and was himself severdy wounded. 

What then was Peter to do? He must work on, increase bis 
resources, and add to his experience. If Shereoietief and his 
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likes jMoved unequal to their task, he must find foreign generals 
and instructors, technical and other; he must keep patience, he 
must avoid all perilous encounters, he must negotiate, and try to 
obtain peace, even at the price of parting with some of the terri- 
tory he had conquered. The years between 1705 and 1707 were 
busy ones for him. 

A treaty of peace among his enemies took him by surprise 
and found him quite unprepared. He soon made good his mis- 
takes, took a swift decision, and adopted the course, which was 
infallibly to bring him final victory. He evacuated Poland, re- 
tired backward, and, pushing forward the preparations which 
Charles’ long stay in Saxony had permitted him to carry on with 
great activity, he resolved t^t the battle should be fought on his 
ground, and at his chosen time. He took fresh patience, he re- 
solved to wait, to wear out his adversary, to draw back steadily 
and leave nothing but a void behind him. Thus he would force 
the enemy to advance across the desert plains he had deliberately 
devastated, and run the terrible risk, which had always driven 
back the ancient foes of his country, whether Turks, Tartars, or 
Poles — ^a winter sojourn in the heart of Russia. This was to be 
the final round of &e great fight. The Czar, as he expressed it, 
was to set ten Russians against every Swede, and time and space 
and cold and hunger were to be bis backers. 

Charles, the most taciturn general who ever lived, never re- 
vealed the secret inspiration which drove him to play his adver- 
sary’s game, by marching afresh on Grodno. During 1707 he 
seemed to give the law to Europe, from his camp in Saxony. 
France, which had been vanquished at Blenheim and Ramillies, 
turned a pleading glance toward him, and the leader of the vic- 
torious allies, Marlborough himself, solicited his help. 

Charles may have had an idea of making Grodno his base for 
a spring attack on the Czar’s new conquests in the North. This 
supposition would seem to have been the one accepted by Peter, 
if we may judge by the orders given, just at this time, to insure 
the safety of Livonia and Ingria, by completing their devastation; 
and these very orders may have induced the King of Sweden to 
abandoTi Kis original design, in favor of another, the wisdom of 
whidi is still contested by experts, but wMch, it cannot be denied, 
was of nolfie proportions. Charles, too, had found an ally to set 
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sfunst those BfttuTftl ones with which Russut luul fuiriishifid the 
Czar, and he had found him within the borden of the Czar’s 
countiy. The name of this alfy was Maaeppa. 

The stormy career of the famous hetman, so dramatic, both 
from the historic and domestic point of view — fixim that advent- 
ure with the pan Falbowski, so naively related by Pasek, down 
to the romance with Matrena Kotchoubey, which colored the last 
and tragic incidents of his existence — ^is so well known that I will 
not narrate it here, even in the concisest form. Little Russia was 
then passing through a painful crisis —the consequence of Shmiel- 
nicki’s efforts at mancipation, which had been warped and per- 
verted by Russian intervention. The Polish lords, who formeiiy 
oppressed the country, had been replaced by the Cossacks, vdio 
not only ground down the native population, but railed at and 
quarreUed with their own chief. Ihe hetmans and the irregular 
troops were at open war, the first striving to increase their au- 
thority and make their power hereditary, the others defending 
their ancient democratic constitution. 

The Swedish war increased Mazeppa’s difficulties. He found 
himself taken at a disadvantage between the claims of the Czar, 
who would fain have his Cossacks on every battle-field in Poland, 
Russia, and Livonia, and the resistance of the Cossa^ them- 
selves, who desired to remain in their own countiy. Being him- 
sdf of noble Polish birth, brought up by the Jesuits, having 
served King John Casimirof Poland, and sworn allegiance to the 
Sultan, he saw no reason for sacrificing his mterests, much less his 
life, for Peter’s benefit. The approach of Chades XII made him 
fear he mi^t, like his predecessor Nalevaiko, be deserted by his 
own followers, and given up to the Pdes. 

The appearance ci Charles on the Russian frontier forced him 
to a definite resolution, mid, in the spring of 1708, his emissaries 
appeared at Radoshkovitse, southeast of Grodno, where Charles 
h^ established his head-quarters. The Ring of Sweden’s idea, 
at that deddve moment, would seem to have been to take advan- 
tage of the hetman’s friendly inclination, to find hm way into the 
heart of Rusua, udng the rich Southern Provinces as his base, to 
stir up, with Mazeppa’s help, the Don Coasadcs, the Astrakhan 
Tartars, and, it may have b^, the Turits them^lves, and thus 
attack the Muscovite power in ffierear. Then Pe|ter would have 
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beefi forced back upon his last intrenchments, at Moscow or else- 
where, while General Luebecker, who was in Finland with four- 
teen thousand men, fell on Ii^;ria and on St. Petersburg, and 
Leszrynski’s Polish partisans, with General Krassow’s Swedes, 
held Poland. 

It was a mighty plan, indeed, but at the very outset it was 
sharjdy checked. Mazeppa insisted on certain conditions, and 
these conditi<ms Charles bought too heavy. The hetman agreed 
that Poland should take the Ukraine and 'White Russia, and that 
the Swedes should have the fortresses of Mglin, Starodoub, and 
Novgorod-Sievietski, but he himself insisted on being apportioned 
Polotsk, Vitebsk, and the whole of Courland, to be held in fief. 
Thus the n^tiations were delayed. Meanwhile Charles, per- 
ceiving that he was not strong enough to make a forward move- 
ment, made up his mind to send for Loewenhaupt, who was in 
Livonia, and who was to bring him sixteen thousand men and 
various stores. But the Swedish hero had not reckoned fairly 
with distance and with time. Many precious days, the best of 
the season, fled by before his orders could be obeyed. And, for 
the first time, he showed signs of uncertainty and irresolution 
whidi were all too quickly communicated to those under his com- 
mand. Loewenhaupt grew slower than usual. Luebecker slack- 
ened his activity, and Mazeppa began to play his double game 
again : prudently preparing his Cossacks to revolt, in the name of 
the ancient customs, national privileges, and church laws, which 
Peter’s reforms had infringed; fortifyhig his own residence at 
Batourin, and accumulating immense stores there, but still con- 
tinuing to pay court to the Czar, wearing the German dress, flat- 
tering the sovereign’s despotic taste by suggesting plans which 
would have annihilated the last vestiges of local independence, 
and accepting gifts sent him by Mens^off. 

And so the summer passed away. A winter campaign be- 
came inevitable, and the abyss which Peter’s unerring eye had 
scanned began to gape. 

It was not tfll June that Charles XII left Radoshkovitse, and 
marched eastward to Borisov, where he crossed the Berezina. 
Menshikoff and Sheremetief made an attempt to stop him, on 
July 3d, as he was crossing a small river called the Bibitch, near 
Hidovtdiin. A ni^t manoeuvre, and a wild bayonet charge, led 
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by the King himself, carried him once more to victory. Tie 
town of Mohilef opened its gates to the Swedes, but there Charles 
was forced to stay, and lose more time yet waiting for Loewen- 
haupt. He mardbed again, early in August, in a southeriy direc- 
tion, and his soldiers soon found themselves in the grip of one 
of Peter’s allies. They were driven to support themselves by 
gathering ears of com, which they ground betweai two stones. 
Sickness began to thin their ranks. Their three doctors, so the 
fierce troopers said, were “brandy, garlic, and death” I toewen- 
haupt had reached Shklof, and was separated from the invading 
army by two streams, the Soja and the Dnieper, between whidi 
Peter had taken up his position. The Swedish general, after 
having successfully passed the Dnieper, was met at Liesna, on 
October 9th, by a force three times as large as his own, and Peter 
was able, on the following day, to report a complete victory to his 
friends; 8500 men dead on the field, without mentioning those 
the Kalmucks have hunted into the forest, and 700 prisoners I” 
According to this reckoning, Loewenhaupt, who could not have 
brought more than 11,000 troops into action, should have been 
left without a man; as a matter of fact, he reached Charles with 
6700, after a flank march which all military experts consider a 
marvel. But, not being able to find a bridge across the Soja, he 
was forced to abandon his artillery and all his baggage, and he led 
his starving troops into a famine-stricken camp. 

There was bad news, too, from Ingiia, where Luebecker had 
also been defeated, losing all his baggage and three thousand 
first-class troops. Charles grew so disconcerted that he is re- 
ported to have confessed to Gyllenkrook, his quartermaster-gen- 
eral, that he was all at sea, and no longer had any definite plan. 
On October 226 he reached Mokoshin on the De^, on the bor- 
ders of the Ukraine, where he had expected to meet Mazeppa. 
But the old leader broke his appointment. He still desired to 
temporize and was loath to take any decisive resolution. He was 
driven to take one at last, by the Cossacks about him, who were 
alarmed at the idea of the Russians following the Swedes into the 
Ukraine. It would be far better, so they thought, to jdn the lat- 
ter against the former. One of these Cossack^, Voinarovski, 
who had been sent by the hetman to Men^iikoff , had returned 
with most terrifying news. He had overheard ti|e German 
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oets on the favorite’s staff, speaking of Mazeppa and his follow- 
ers, say: “God pity those poor wretches; to-morrow they will all 
be in ch a ins !” Mazeppa, when he heard this report, “raged 
like a whirlwind,” hurried to Batourin to give the alarm, and 
then crossed the Desna and joined the Swedish army. 

It was too kte. The popular sentiment, on which both he 
and Charles had reckoned to promote an insurrectionary move- 
ment, confused by the tergiversations and the ambiguous actions 
of the hetman, had quite gone astray and lost all consistency. 
All Mazeppa could reckon upon was a body of two thousand 
faithful troops; not enough even to defend Batourin, which Men- 
shikoff snatched from him a few days later — ^thus depriving the 
Swedish army of its last chance of revictualling. When the for- 
tresses of Starodoub and Novgorod-Sievierski closed their gates 
against him, the whole of the Ukraine slipped from the grasp of the 
turncoat chief and his new allies. His eiSgy was first himg and 
then dragged through the streets of Glouhof in Peter’s presence; 
another hetman, Skoropadski, was appointed in his place, and 
then came winter— a cruel winter, during which the very birds 
died of cold. 

By the begitming of 1709 Charles’ effective strength had dwin- 
cUed to nearly twenty thousand men. The Russians did not dare 
to attack him as yet, but they gathered round him in an ever- 
narrowing circle. They carried his advanced posts, they cut his 
lines of communication. The King of Sweden, to get himself 
mere elbow-room, was driven to begin his campaign in the month 
of January. He lost one thousand men and forty-eight officers in 
taking the paltry town of Wespjik (January 6th). By this time 
the game, in Mazeppa’s view, was already lost, and he made an 
attempt to turn his coat again; offering to betray Charles into 
Peter’s hands if Peter would restore him his office. The bargain 
was struck, but a letter from the old traitor, addressed to Lesz- 
cynski, chanced to fall into the Czar’s hands, and made him 
draw back, in the conviction that Mazeppa was utterly unre- 
liable. 

To March, the near approach of the Swedish army, then ad- 
vandir^ on Poltava, induct the Zaporoje Cossacks to join it. 
But the movonent was a very partial (me, and Peter soon put it 
down, means of a series of military executions, mercilessly 



tiM 'fCMeti^ 'lR»tl3cii,'"ii^ 

K g^ j n.1^ ^splt on tile fiictiu^ ;4f > The 

capture of Poltava &ub became tile hurt hofie bf Oh^ and hte 
aimy. Jf they coitid oot leire tire toire, tirey aiiret bBtiie of 
hui^^. 

Hie fortifications of tire {dace reere reeak, but tire besiei^ 
army reas sorely chang^ firom that vtiudt had fou|d>t under the 
walls (d Narva. ltbadsp(Bittookn^atiineiafidqttarten,in 
SazcHiy and Poland, to be fit to endure tins teritiile mmpaign 
Like the Russian army at Narva, it was sapped by donm- 
alization before it was cafied on to do any seiioas fi ghting . 
Even among the Swedish staff, and in the Kii^s intimate 
dide, aD oonfidcoce in his gemus and his hidky star had dis- 
appeared. 

His best generals, Rehnskold and OyUenkiook, his chaacti- 
lor Piper, and Mazeppa himself were against any pfcdongation 
of the siege, whidi promised to be a tong one. “HGodunneto 
send down one of his angels,” he said, “to induce me to follow 
your advice, I would not listen to himl” An ineradkalde illu- 
sion, thefiruit of the too easy victories of his early carem*, prompted 
him to tmdav^fdue the forces opposed to him. He knew, and 
would acknowledge, nothing of l^t new Rusaa, the mig^ up- 
standing colossus, which Peter had at last succeeded in rais- 
ing up in his path. According to some authorities, Maz^qia^ 
in fato desire to replace Batourin by Pohava, as his ovm 
personal appanage, encouraged him in this total resohuton. 
But it may well have been that retreat had already b come 
imposdble. 

It was tong before Peter made up Ids mind to intervene; he 
was still distrustful oi himself, deqretai^ eager to iacreaae Ms 
own resources, and with them Ms chanres of victory. On Ms 
enemy’s side, everythii^ contributed to tMs result By tire end 
of June all the Swedidi ammunition was eahauated, tire hsvaden 
could use none of their artillery and hardly any of their fire-aims, 
and were reduced to fighting with cold at^ Ott tire very eve of 
the decisive strt^g^ they were left without a leader. D miBg a 
reconnaissance on ^ bmdes of tire Votticla, vtid^ isn between 
tire hostito armies, C%aifos, always radi and ift tfmqxMebhttstif 
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^‘Itisootymthefoot/^ 
he sftidy wlliiigy wd bcHithsiuied his exEtxiiiiatioii 0I the grouo^ 
Butt when he letumed to camp he laintedt mid Peter, reckoning 
on the moral effect of the accident, at once resolved to cross the 
river. A tepazt^ as a matter of fact, ran duough the Swedish 
camp that the lOng, convinced (rf the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion, had deliberately sought death. 

Yet ten more days passed by, in the expectation of an attack 
which the Russians did not dare to make. It was Charles who 
took action at last, informing his generals, on June 26th (July 
7th) that he would give battle on the following morning. He 
himself was still in a very suffering condition, and made over the 
command to Rdhnskold, a valiant soldier but a doubtful leader, 
for he did not possess the army’s conMence, and, according to 
Lundblad, ‘^hid his lack of knowledge and strategical powers 
imdcr gloomy looks and a fierce expression.” After the evpnt, as 
was so commonly the case with vanquished generals, he was ac- 
cused of treachery. 

The truth would seem to be that Charles’ obstinate reserve, 
and habit of never confiding his plans and military arrangements 
to any third person, had ended by gradually depriving his lieu- 
tenants of all power of independent action. In his presence they 
were bereft of speech and almost of ideas. All Rehnskold did 
was to rage and swear at everyone. Peter, meanwhile, neglected 
nothing likely to insure success. He even went so far as to dress 
the Novgorexi regiment — one of his best — ^in the coarse cloth 
(siermiaga) generally reserved for newly joined recruits, in the 
hope of thus deceiving the enemy. This stratagem, however, 
completely failed. In the very beginning of the battle, Rehn- 
skold fell on the regiment, and cut it to pieces. 

The Russian centre was confided to Sheremetief, the right 
wing to General Ronne, the left to Menshikoff. Bruce com- 
manded the artillery, and the Czar, as usual, retired modestly to 
the head of a single rq[iment. But this was a mere disguise; in 
real fact, he was every^ere, going hither and thither, in the fore- 
front of the battle, and lavislung effort in every direction. A 
buffet passed through his hat, another is said to have struck him 
full on the breast. It was miraculously stopped by a golden 
cross, sot with precious stones, pven by #ie monks on Mount 

B., vox.. XII.— 24 
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Athos to the Czar Feodor, and ivfaidi his suoceascff faabitiuify 
wore. This cross, which certainty bears the madt of some pro- 
jectile, is sdll preserved in the Ouspienski monastety, at Mos- 
cow. * 

The heroism and sovereign contempt of death betrayed by 
Charles were worthy of himself. Unable to sit a horse, he 
caused himself to be carried on a litter, which, when it was shat- 
tered by bullets, was replaced by another made of crossed lances. 
But he was nothing but a living standard, usdess, though sub- 
lime. The once mighty military leader had utterly disappeared. 
The battle was but a wild conflict, in which the glorious remnants 
of one of the most splendid armies that had ever been brought to- 
gether; unable to use its arms, leaderless, hopeless of victory, 
and soon overwhelmed and crushed by superior numbers, strug- 
gled for a space, with the sole object of remaining faithful to its 
king. , At the end of two hours Charles himself left the field of 
battle. He had been lifted onto the back of an old horse which 
his father had formerly ridden, and which was called Brand- 
kUpper (“Run to the Fire”), because he was always saddled 
when a fire broke out in the dty. 

This charger followed the vanquished hero into Turkey, 
was taken by the Turks at Bender, sent back to the King, taken 
ag^ at Stralsund in 1715, returned to its owner once more, and 
died in 1718 — ^the same year as his master — at the age of forty- 
two. Poniatowski, the &ther of the future King of Poland, w^ 
was following the campaign as a volunteer — Charles had reused 
to take any Polish troops with him on account of their want of 
discipline — rallied one of Colonel Horn’s squadrons to escort the 
King, and received sev^teen bullets through his leather kaftan 
while covering the royal retreat Field Marshal Rehnskold, Pi- 
per the chancellor, with all his subordinates, over one hundred 
fifty officers, and two thousand soldiers fdl into the victor’s 
hands. 

The Rusdans’ joy was so extreme that th^ forgot to pursue 
the retreating enemy. Their first impulse was to sit down and 
banquet. Peter invited the more important prisoners to his ovm 
table, and toasted the health of his “masters in ffie ail of war.’’ 
The Swedes, who stiH numbered thirteen thousand men, had 
time to pause for a moment in thdr own camp, ndutre Charles 
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sommoned Loewoihaupt, and, for the first time in his life, was 
heard to askfor advice—" What was to be done ? ” The general 
coonsdied Wm to bum all wagons, moimt his infantry soldiers 
on the draught-horses and beat a retreat toward the Dnieper. 
On June 30th the Russians came up with the Swedish army at 
Perevolotchna, on the banks of the river, and, the soldiers refusing 
to fig^t again, Loewenhaupt capitulated; but the King had time 
to cross to the other side. Two boats lashed together carried his 
carriage, a few officers, and the war-chests which he had filled 
in Sairony. Mazeppa contrived to find a boat for himself, and 
loaded it with two barrels of gold. 

At Kiev, whither Peter proceeded from Poltava, a solemn 
thanksgiving was offered up in the church of St. Sophia, and a 
Little Russia monk, Feofan Prokopovitch, celebrated the recent 
victory in a fine flight of eloquence: “When our neighbors hear 
of what has happened, they will say it was not into a foreign 
country that the Swedish army and the Swedish power ventured, 
but rather into some mighty sea I They have fallen in and disap- 
peared, even as lead is swallowed up in water!” 

The Sweden of Gustavus Adolphus had indeed disappeared. 
Charles XII was ere long to be a mere knight-errant at Bender. 
The Cossack independence, too, was a thing of the past. Its last 
and all too untrustworthy representative was to die in Turkey 
before many months were out— of despair, according to Russian 
testimony — of poison voluntarily swallowed, according to Swed- 
ish historians. The poison story has a touch of likelihood about 
it, for Peter certainly proposed to exchange Mazeppa’s person for 
that of the chancellor Piper. The cause of the Leszcynski, too, 
was dead. It was to be put forward again by France, but for the 
benefit of France alone; and with the Leszcynski cause, Po- 
land itself had passed away and lay a lifeless corpse on which the 
vultures were soon to settle. 

Out of all these ruins rose the Russian power, its northern 
h^emony, and its new European position, which henceforth 
were daily to increase and reach immense, immoderate propor- 
tions. Europe played a special part in the festivities which 
graced the return of the victors to Moscow, a few months later. 
European ideas, traditions, and forms appeared in the triumphal 
procession, and served as trappings for the trophies of victory. 
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Peter, playing the part of Hercules, and conquering a Swedish 
Juno, in a ceriigt in wiach Mars Sgured, attended by fiuies and 
by fauns, was a fit j^mbol of the aOiance of Rusria with the 
Gneoo-Iatin civiliaatioai tA the West. Old Musoovy — ^Eastmi 
and Asia&>— was numbered with the dead. 



CAPTURE OF PORT ROYAL* 

FRANCE SURRENDERS NOVA SCOTIA TO 
ENGLAND 

A.D. 1710 

DUNCAN CAMPBELL 

Each time that England and France quarrelled in Europe their colo« 
nies became engaged in strife. In 1690, when William III fought Louis 
XIV the able Governor of Canada, Frontenac, despatched his Indian 
allies to ravage New England, while with rare military skill he defended 
himself and his province. He could not, however, prevent the capture of 
Port Royal (now Annapolis) in Nova Scotia. This great fortress, the 
pride of Louis XIV, was attacked by the New England colonists under 
Sir William Phips, the Governor of Massachusetts, and was ca^ftured by 
a most dashing attack. When England and France made peace, Port 
Royal was restored to the French, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
English colonists, who saw clearly that as soon as another war arose 
they would have to make the assault again* 

During the era of Queen Anne’s War (1702-17 13) French and Indian 
forays and incursions were frequent on the borders of Acadia and New 
England. Britain, meanwhile, was desirous of limiting the growth of 
France in the New World, and, with the provocation that had been given 
the New England colonies by the murderous raids of the French and 
Abenaquis Indians on her towns and border settlements, the English 
colonists retaliated by attempting, in 1704 and 1707, to recapture Acadia. 
They finally succeeded in 1710 under General Nicholson. The story of 
this expedition will be found appended in Campbell’s narrative, as well 
as the account given of the disastrous failure of Admiral Sir Hovenden 
Walker’s formidable expedition in 17 ii up the St. Lawrence with the 
design of assaulting Quebec. On the capture by the New England colo- 
nies of Port Royal, and the expubion of its French garrbon, the place 
became an English fortress and was renamed Annapolis Royal, in honor 
of Queen Anne. 

IN perusing the history of Nova Scotia, the reader is struck 
^ with the frequency with which the country, or, in other words, 
the IbrtSi pa s sed from the French to the English, and vice versa. 
As a ndC) pennaneot retention was not contemplated. Hence 
» From Duncan Campbell’s History of Canada, 
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we find diat when Port Ro}ral was taken by Pfaips, he d^MUted 
without leaving a solitary man to defend it. A few days after 
the expedition had left, the Chevalier de VUlebon, die newly ap- 
point^ French Governor, arrived, and ft accompanied by the 
means, had a favorable opportunity of putting it once more in a 
state of defence and retaining it as a French stronghold. But 
Phips was not far off, and he therefore deemed it prudent, con- 
sidering the small force at his di^sal, to retire to the river St. 
John, where he remained for some years, destroying New Eng- 
land vessels and organizing schemes for the consolidation of 
French authority in the province. 

In the mean time Villebon showed his temper toward the New 
Englanders by building a chapel on the disputed territory, and 
driving their fishermen from the coast of Nova Scotia. Villebon 
was succeeded by Brouillan, in 1700, and not only was an enemy 
to the ^ermen, but actually afforded pKitection to pirates who 
preyed on the trade of Massachusetts, which inspired a degree of 
hostility in New England that, on the accession of Queen Arme, 
in 1702, the declaration of war which followed was hailed in that 
colony with demonstrations of joy. 

The New Englanders had a long catalogue of grievances rm- 
redressed, hostile attacks unrevenged, and were more determined 
than ever to put forth their strength for the expulsion of the 
French from the province. In 1704 a preliminary eiqiedition 
was de^atched by them to the coast of Nova Scotk, condsdng 
of a ship of forty-two and another of tiiirty-two guns, a number 
of transits and whale-boats, on board of which were upward 
of five hundred men, under the cornmand of Colonel Church, 
whose instructions were to destroy settlements, and where dams 
existed to deluge the cultivated ground and make as many 
prisoners as posable. One detachment visited Minas, and 
spread desolation and ruin in that fertile region, through which 
Brouillan passed on his way to Annapolis, representing the 
people as living like true republicans, not acknowledging royal 
or judicial authority, and able to spare o^t hundred Img^eads 
of wheat yearly for exportation, and as being supphed with abun- 
dance of cattle. 

Another detachment went to Port Royal, wfakdt they deemed 
it prudent not to attack. Brouillan having died in 1706, M. 
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S^^yrraiM* «as appointed governor. In the spring of 1707 an- 
oth^ expedition was sent from New England to attack Port 
RoyaL It consisted of twenty-three transports and the province 
gaUey, omvoyed by a man-of-war of fifty guns, on which were 
embarked two regiments of militia, imder Colonels Wainwright 
and Wilton. The expedition arrived at the entrance to Port 
Royal on June 6th. A landing was soon effected; but Suber- 
case’s dispositions for resistance were so able that the English 
found it impossible to make any impression on the defences, and, 
after losii^ eighty men, the troops were reembarked and pro- 
ceeded to Casco Bay, imm which place the commanders com- 
municated with the Governor of New England and waited 
orders. The failure of the expedition caused great indignation 
in New P'-nglandj and the Governor immediately resolved to 
strengthen the army with a hundred recruits and to order a 
second attack. Accordingly the expedition again sailed for Port 
Royal, when Subercase was in a far more formidable position 
than formerly. After a siege of fifteen days, in which the English 
officers displayed unaccountable cowardice, the ships retired, 
having lost sixteen men, while the French had only three men 


killed and wounded. 

Subercase immediately proceeded to strengthen his position 
in anticipation of a third attack. A bomb-proof powder maga- 
zme was accordingly constructed, capable of containing sixty 
thousand pounds of powder, and the fort was otherwise improved. 
This Governor, who had formed a high estimate of the clim^ate, 
soil, and general resources of the province, was one of the ablest 
appointed under French rule. He made urgent appeals to ^e 
French government to colonize the country on a la^e scale, 
pointing out the advantages that would follow; but all 
gestions were disregarded, and he had the rnortification, notwith- 
standing his zeal and personal sacrifices m the service of his 
country, to receive less encouragement and support from the 
home government than any of his predecessors. 

In the year 1710 great preparations were made for the c - 
quest of cinada^ and Nova Scotia. The New York House of 
Assembly sent a petition to Queen Mne, prajnng for suA asast- 
ance as would expel the French entirely from county 
cod Vetch is said to have inspired this apphcaUon, and to hav 
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submitted to dtt Briddi govexament a {dan ol attack. Psom- 
ises of ffljoal suf^KHt aue said to baive been madei adach, bow- 
ever, die govenuDent teas tardy in aSoeding. 

Ibe oconimnd of die New En^and forces was intrusted to 
Frands Nidiolsmi, wbo was anointed Governor of New &ig- 
land, under Sr Edmund Andi^ in z688, beii^ Governor of 
New ¥<»![ in 1689, and in the icdlowing year Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Virginia. In 1693 he was transferred to the govmunent 
of Maryland, and in z6^ sent back to Virginia as Govemoivin- 
Chief,at which time he hdd the rank of colonel in the army. 
Nicholson was an earnest advocate of a confederation of the 
British North American provinces for purposes of defence^ to 
which the people of Virginia were po{>ulariy of^iosed. 

Nicholson sailed from Boston on September 18, lyio* with a 
deet of about thirty-siz vessels, including five transports bom 
England, conveying a considerable force, composed of troops 
supplied by Massachusetts, Cormecticut, New Hampshire, ai^ 
Rh^e Island, which arrived at Port Royal on September 34th. 
Subercase was not in a condition to resist so formidaUe a force; 
hence we find him writing to the French minister that the garrison 
is dispirited, and praying for assistance in mar arui mon^. The 
strait to which he was reduced is indicated by the following pas- 
sage: “1 have had means,” he says, “by my industry to borrow 
wherewith to subsist the garrison for these two years. 1 have 
paid what I could by selling all my movaUes. 1 will ^ve even 
to my last shirt, but 1 fear that aU my pains will prove usdess if 
we are not succored during the month of March or early in April, 
supposing the enemy should let us rest this winter.” 

But it was far from the intention of the enemy to let than rest; 
for three da]rs after the despatch of the coirununicatKMi in which 
the passage quoted occurr^, Nicholson sent a summons to the 
Governor requiting the immediate dehvety the fort, and in the 
event of non-compliance, ejqnessiirg his resolution to reduce it by 
force of her majesty’s arms. No rq»ly having been sent to the 
siuiunons, Nicholson prepared to laml his troops, to which Suber- 
case offered no resiatance, as he could not tinM tire ganison beyond 
the walls of the fort on account of the discontort induced by the 
universal conviction of their inability to o{qK»e the Erghsh, who 
mustered to the number of upward of thrM thousand, eidusive 
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of seanum, to vtliich force the Govenwr could not oppose more 
than three hundred lighting men. In the mean time the garrison 
became disorganized and many desertions took place, when the 
Gov«nor, yielding to necessity, open^ a communication with 
Mldtobon with the view to capitulation. 

The artides were, in the drcumstances, highly favorable to toe 
garrison. They provided that toe soldiers should march out with 
thdr arms and baggage, drums beating and colors flying; that 
they shottM be conveyed to Rochelle, and that the inhabitants 
witoin three miles of Port Royal should be permitted to remain 
on their lands, with thdr com, cattle, and furniture, for two years, 
if so di^>osed, on their taking toe oath of allegiance to the Queen 
of Great Britain. The destitute condition of the garrison was 
manifested by their tattered garments and absence of provisions 
necessary to sustain them even for a few days. In conformity 
with the terms of the capitulation four hundred eighty men in 
all were transported to Rochelle, in France. A garrison, con- 
sisting of two hundred marines and two hundred fifty New Eng- 
land volunteers, was left in Port Royal, under Cotonel Vetch, 
as governor — General Nicholson returning to Boston with the 
fleet. 

The English , sendble of the disastrous consequences result- 
ing from the policy hitherto adopted of abandoning Port Royal 
after having taken repeated possession of it, had now resolved 
to retain it permanently. The Acadians were alarmed at toe 
indications of permanent occupancy which they witnessed, and 
evinced a degree of hostility which caused the Governor to adopt 
such measures as wre calculated to convince them that they must 
act in virtue of tneir temporary allegiance to toe British crown, 
as b ecanw faithful subjects. The restraints imposed were galling 
to the French, and they despatched a messenger with a letter to 
the Governor of Canada, referring to their general misery under 
British rule, and praying to be furnished with the means of leav- 
ing a country where they could not enjoy absolute freedom, but 
the letter contained no specific charges. 

In toe hope of regainii^ the fort, and impressed mth the im- 
portance in the mean time of intensifying Indian hostility to Eng- 
lish rule, the Canadian Governor sent messengers to toe French 
misritmaries to exert thdr influence in that direction. The con- 
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sequmce was that parties sent out to cut wood were attacked, and 
that travelling beyond the fort was rendered dangerous. IQghty 
men sent frmn the garrison on that service were attacked by the 
Indians, who killed about thirty of the party, taking the rest 
prisoners. Vaudreuil, the Governor of Canada, had made prep* 
orations to assist in the recapture of the fort, but intelligence of 
a strong force being in preparation to attack Canada prevented 
the accomplishment of his purpose. 

Generd Nicholson, on leavir^ Port Royal, went to England, 
for the purpose of inducing the Government to adopt measures 
for the thorough conquest of Canada, preparations for that end 
being in progress in New England. His appeal was cordially 
responded to, and a fleet of twelve line-of-battle ships, with store- 
ships and transports, and having dght regiments and a train of 
artillery on board, the whole commanded by Admiral Walker, 
left England on April 28, 1711, arriving in Boston, Jime 25th. 
This formidable force, which consisted of sixty-eight vessels in all, 
having about six thousand fighting-men on board, left Boston on 
July 30th, arriving at Gasp 4 , August i8th, where wood and water 
were taken in. They sailed thence on the 20th. 

The pilots seem to have been incompetent, for on August a3d 
the ships got into difficulties in a fog, losing in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, near Egg Island, eight transports and eight hundred 
eighty-four men. At a council of war it was determined to aban- 
don ffie enterprise, and intelligence of the resolution was sent to 
General Nicholson, who had left Albany with an army for the 
purpose of attacking Montreal, and who consequently had the 
mortification of being obliged to return immediately. On Sep- 
tember 4th the fleet arrived at Spanish Bay and anchored in 
front of Lloyd’s Cove. It is questionable if the noble harbor of 
Sydney has ever since presented so lively a spectacle as on this 
occasion. 

Admiral Walker was instructed if he succeeded in taking 
Quebec, to attack Placentia, in Newfoimdland, but at a coimcii 
of war it was declared impracticable to make any attempt against 
that place, vffiile from the condition of the stronghold it could 
have been easily taken. On his return Walker was die lau^iing- 
stock of the nation. Literary squibs and pamphleti were show- 
ered upon him, and his attempts at a vindication of his conduct 
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c^y rendered him the more ridiculous. He stood in the estima- 
tion of the nation in precisely the same position as Sir John Cope, 
the commander of the force sent to attack Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart on his march from the north of Scotland, in 1745, to 
Edinbui:g^, who, after having held a council of war, resolved to 
march in the (^posite direction from that in which the enemy was 
to be found, and whose consummate folly or cowardice in doing 
so is a standing national joke. 

The severe contests in which France and Britain were almost 
continually engaged required occasional breathing-time. Hence, 
notwithstanding the series of brilliant victories gained by Marl- 
borough, the war had become unpopular, and the governmental 
policy had to be assimilated to the national will. France was 
equally desirous of peace, and no great difficulty was experienced 
in coming to terms. In the preparation of previous treaties, 
France had succeeded in making the cession to her of any portion 
of North American territory wrested from her a fundamental 
condition of agreement. Great Britain had hitherto shown a 
d^;ree of pliability, in yielding to the desire of her great opponent, 
in this matter, wHch seems imaccountable, and certainly incom- 
patible with British interests; but the representations of the New 
Englanders as to the impolicy of such procedure were so urgent 
and unanswerable that the Government had resolved that the 
period of vacillation was past, and that the exercise of finrmess in 
the permanent retention of Nova Scotia was necessary. Hence, 
in the celebrated Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, it was provided that 
all Nova Scotia or Acadia should be yielded and made over to the 
Queen of Great Britain and to her crown forever, together with 
Newfoundland, France retaining possession of Capo Breton. 

General Nicholson, having been appointed governor of Nova 
Scotia in 1714, as well as commander-in-chief. Queen Anne ad- 
dressed a graceful letter to him, dated June 23, i 7 i 3 > ^ which, 
after alluding to her “good brother,” the French King, living 
released from imprisomnent on board his galleys such of his sub- 
jects as were detained there professing the Protestant religion, 
she desired to show her appreciation of his majesty’s compliance 
with her wishes by ordering that all Frenchmen in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland who should desire to remain shoidd be per- 
mitted to retain their prop)erty and enjoy aU the privileges of 
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British subjects; and if th^ diose to remove elsewhere, they 
were at liberty to dispose of their property by sale ere tbqr de- 
parted. 

Meanwhite the Acadians, as well as the inhabitants of New- 
foundland, were pressed by the French Governor of Loiiisburg, 
M. de Co^belle, to ranove to Cape Breton, which the great body 
of the latter did. The Acadians, however, could not appreciate 
the advantages to be gained in ronoving from the fertile mead- 
ows of the Annapolis Valley to a soil which, however excellent, 
required much labor to render it fit for cultivation. It appears 
that they sent a deputation to examine the island and report as to 
its ad£q}tability for agricultural purposes, for one of their mission- 
aries, addressing M. de Costabelle, the Governor, says that 
frmn the visits made they were satisfied there were no lands in 
Cape Breton suitable for the immediate maintenance of their 
faznilks, since there woe not meadows sufficient to nourish their 
cattle, from which they derived their principal support. He at 
the same time represents the Indians — ^who had been also desired 
to remove — as being of opinion that living as they did by the 
chase, the iriand was quite insufficient for that purpose, as well 
as frmn its narrow limits, equally unfitted for the exercise of their 
natural freedom. 

But while declioing to leave Nova Scotia, the Acadians ex- 
pressed a firm detmnination to continue loyal to the King of 
France, affirming that they would never take the oath of alle- 
giance to the crown of England, to the prejudice of what they 
owed to their King, their country, and their religion, and intimat- 
ing their resolution, in the event of any attempt to make them 
swerve born their fidelity to France, or to interiere with the ex- 
ercise of their religion, to leave the country and betake them- 
selves to Cape Breton, dien called the lie Royale. And they 
there remained until 1755, at which time the Errglish and New 
England cobnists finally drove forth and diqrersed them with 
hateful ciudlQr. 
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A.D. 

lOSi. Execution of the Marquis of Aigyle. Burning of the League 
and Covenant by the hangman, in all parts of England. 

Episcopacy restored in Scotland. 

In France Louis XIV assumes personal rule ; Colbert begins his min* 
Istry. See * Louis XIV Establishes Absolute Monarchy,” xii, i, 

x66a. Sale of Dunkirk to the French by Charles II. Passage of a 
new Act of Uniformity; ejectment of nonconformist ministers from their 
livings, in England. 

A charter given the Connecticut and New Haven colonies. 

1663. Hungary overrun by the Turks under Koprili. 

Foundation of the French Academy of Inscriptions, 

The Carolinas granted by charter to Clarendon and others. 

XO64. Passage of the Conventicle Act in England, directed against 
noncosiormists or dissenters. 

Victory of the united forces of Germany, France, and Italy, under 
Montecucoli, general of Leopold I, at St, GotAard, Hungary. 

Charles 11 grants the territory between the Connecticut and James 
rivers to his brother, James, Duke of York ; New Amsterdam occupied 
and New Netherland taken by the English ; New Vork is the name given 
to both province and city, James sells a portion of his domain, to which 
the title of * New Caesarea* was first given, afterward changed to New 
Jersey, See “ New York Taken by the Enolish,” xii, 19. 
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East and West India ccmipanies foraied in France ; colonies planted 
in Cayenne, Martinique, Guadelupe, Ste. Lucia, and Canada. 

1665. Continued persecution of dissenters in England by the passage 
of the Five'mile Act. 

War between England and Holland. 

Newton invents his methods of dmdons. 

Completion of the union of the Connecticut and New Haven ookmies. 

Death of Philip IV ; his son, Charles II, ascends the throne of Spain. 

“Great Plague in London." Sec xii, 29. 

z6es. Great naval victory of the English over the Dutch, in the 
Downs. 

Resort to arms by die Scotch Covenanters *, they are defeated. 

“Discovery of Gravitation." See xii, 51. 

War against England declared by France. 

Foundation of the Academic des Sciences, Paris. 

Burning of London. See “ Great Fms in London," xii, 45. 

William Penn joins the Society of Friends. 

XO67. Opening of the first fire-insurance office in London. 

Ravages up the Medway and Thames, England, by the Dutch, during 
negodatidns for peace. 

Treaty of Breda ; peace between England, Holland, France, Denmark. 

Publication of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

zOdS. Triple alliance against France formed by England, Holland, and 
Sweden. 

Recognition by Spain of the independence of Portugal. 

Foundation of the missioa of Sault Ste. Marie, by Father Marquette. 

Introduction of the art of dyeing into England by Brewer, who fied 
from Flanders before the French invaders. 

Z669. John Locke draws up a constitution for the government of the 
Carolinas. 

Candia surrenders to the Turks. 

Expedition of La Salle from the St. Lawrence to the West 

Discovery of (diosphorus by Brandt. 

Z670. A secret treaty (Dover) between Charles 11 of England and 
Louis XIV of France ; Charles basely sells his allies, the Dutch, and en- 
gages himself to become a Catholic. 

Incorporation of the Hudson Bay Company. 

zdyt. Leopold attempts the subjugation of the liberties of Hupgary ; 
his dmtic methods indude the execution of Frangepan, Nadasdy, a^ 
ZrinyL 

Attempt of Colonel Blood to steal the English crown and regalia from 
die Tower; the King pardons and pensions him. 

“ Morgan, the Buccaneer, Sacks Panama." See xii, fid. 

Building of Greenwich Observatory. 

zfiTs. WiUiam 111 , Prince of Orange, has supreme power confmred 
on him by the Dutch. The De Witts massacred. See" Struggle op 
THE Dutch against France sum England," xii, afi. 
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t07s* PMtsge in England of the Test Act» e:scludiiig dissenters and 
papists from all offices of government. 

Battte of Khotin; defeat of the Turks by John Sobieski. 

“ Discovery of the Mississippi.* Sec *ii, 108. 

Occupation of New York and New Jersey by the Dutdi. 

Joliet and Marquette make discoveries on the upper Mississippi. 

1074. Peace between England and Holland ; the former regains New 
Netherlands 

Occupation of Pondicherry by the French. 

John Sobieski elected to the Polish throne. 

1075, * Kino Philip’s War.* See xii, 125. 

Battle of Fefarbellin ; the Swedes, having invaded Brandenbuig, are 
defeated by Frederick William. See “Growth of Prussia under 
THE Great Elector,* xii, 138. 

Beginning of the building of St. Paul’s, London, by Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

Leeuwenhoek discovers animalculae in various waters. 

1676. Rebellion of Bacon in Viiginia. 

Defeat of the Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, by the French, under Du- 
quesne, off the Sicilian coast. * 

Building of Versailles. 

1677. William of Orange defeated by the French at Casel. Freiburg 
captured by the French. 

Mary, daughter of the Duke of York (James II), marries William of 
Orange. 

ZO78. Invention of the Popish Plot by Titus Oates. 

Peace of Nimeg^uen between France, Spain, and Holland. 

First war between Russia and Turkey. 

Struggle of the Hungarians, under Tokolyi, against Austria. 

1679. Persecution of the Covenanters in Scotland ; they take up arms 
but are defeated by Monmouth, at Bothwell Bridge. Murder of the 
primate, Sharp. 

Passage in England of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

La Salle builds the Griffon on Niagara River. 

Peace of Nimeguen between France and the German Emperor. 

z68o. Beginning of the captivity of the Man with the Iron Mask. 
(Date uncertain.) 

Execution of Viscount Strafford for alleged participation in the Popish 
Plot. 

Alsace incorporated with French territory. 

The Whig and Toiy parties first so named In England. 

1881. Strasburg seized by Louis XIV. 

A patent by the crown granted to William Penn. See “ WnxiAic 
Penn Receives the Grant of Pennsylvania,* xii, 153. 

Renewed persecution of Protestants in France. 

First museum of natural history in London. 

z68a. Attempt of Louis XIV to seise the Duchy of Ltixembitis. 

B., VOL. XII.— 85. 
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Boi8uet,iii behalf of ^ FreadBi deify, drawi a dedamtkio irhidi 
sets forth the liberties of the Gallican Church. 

Colonizinf of Pennsyhrania by William Peiiiii be lonnds PhlhHlel- 
phia ; also, with other Friends, purchases East Jersey. 

Expedition of La Salle to the motHdk of the Mississippi. See * Dis- 

COVBRY OP THE MISSISSIPPI,** xii, Io8. 

Death of Czar Feodor III ; his sister, Sophia, r«feat in the name of 
her brothers Ivan V, of weak intellect, and Peter 1 (Peter the Great). 

1683. A penny-post first established in London, by a private individual. 
Execution in England of Lord Russell and Algeiaoii Sidney, lor par- 
tidpation in the Rye House Plot. 

Siege of Vienna by the Turks. See ** Last TunxiSH Invasion op 
Europe,** xii, 164. 

Attack on the Spanish Netherlands by Louis XIV. 

1684. Forfeiture of the charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
Formation of the Holy League by Venice, Poland, Emperor Leopold 1 , 

and Pope Innocent XI against the Turks. 

Genoa bombarded by the French, Louis XIV forcibly occupies Lux- 
embuig. 

An enibassy sent from the King of Siam to France. 

Publication by Leibnitz of his invention of the differential calculua. 
(See Newton, 1665.) 

1685. Death of Charles II ; his brother, James II, ascends the English 
throne. Insurrection of Argyle and Monmouffi ; they are both executed. 
Jeffries* Bloody Assizes. See ** Monmouth’s Rebellion,** xii, 17s. 

Pillage of the coast of Peru by the buccaneers. 

“ Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.** Sec xii, 180. 

A demand made for the surrender of Connecticut’s charter ; it is hid- 
den in Charter Oak. 

Bradford’s printing press arrives In Pennsylvania. See ** Origin and 
Progress of Printing,** viii, i. 

1686. Attempt of James II to restore Romanism in the British do- 
mains ; a camp established by him at Hounslow Heath. Revival of the 
Court of High Commission. 

League of Augsburg formed by William of Orange, by which the 
principal continental states unite to resist French encroachments. 

A bloody crusade waged by Louis XIV, and Victor Amadeus 11 of 
Savoy, against the Waldenses of Piedmont. 

Recovery of Buda by the Austrians from the Turks. 

Appointment of Sir Edmund Andros as Governor over the eooeoli- 
dated New England colonies. 

1687. Refusal of the University of Cambridge to admit Frauds, a 
Benedictliie monk, recommended by James 11 . 

Leopold I compels the Hungarian Diet to make the kingdom heredi- 
tary in the Hapsburg family. 

Battle of Mohacs; defeat of the Tuiks by the Duke ^ Lortaiiif, 
Capture of Athens by the Venetians. 
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App^tamt of Tymmiiel, a Roman Catliolic, as Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. 

Publicatkm of Kewton^s Principia, 

Assumption of power by Peter the Great, in Russia. 

lOeS. Louis XIV declares war against Holland ; he makes war on 
Germany. 

Capture of Phihppsbarg by the French. 

Battle of Enniskillen in Ireland. 

Landing in England of William of Orange, on invitation of the mal- 
contents in that country. See The English Revolution,” xii, 200. 

New York and New Jersey united with New England under Governor- 
General Sir Edmund Andros. 

1689. William and Mary, she beii^ daughter of the ex-king, are pro- 
claimed King and Queen of England. Passage of the Bill of Rights. 

James II lands in Ireland; he unsuccessfully besieges Londonderry; 
battle of Newtown Butler, defeat of the Irish Catholics. 

Great Britain joins the League of Augsburg. 

Overthrow of Andros in New England. See ” Tyranny of Andros 
IN New England,” xii, 241. 

At the instance of Louvois, his war minister, Louis XIV )hys waste 
die Palatinate. 

Battle of Killiecrankie, Scotland ; defeat of the government forces by 
the Highlanders ; Claverhouse, their leader, slain. 

” Massacre op Lachine, Canada.” See xii, 248. 

* Peter the Great Modernizes Russia.” See xii, 223. 

lOgo. Battle of the Boyne. See ” Siege of Londonderry,” xii, 258. 

Presbyterianism reestablished in Scotland. 

Defence of Canada by Frontenac. 

James II leaves Ireland and returns to France. 

Destruction of Schenectady by the French and Indians. 

Conquest of Acadia and unsuccessful attempt on Quebec by the 
English. 

John Locke publishes his Essay Concerning the Human Understand- 
ing, 

1691. Overthrow of the Jacobites in Scotland. 

Battle of Salankeman ; victory of Louis of Baden over the Turks. 

Execution in New York of Jacob Leisler. 

S69S. Union of the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts. 

Beginning of die witchcraft mania in New England. See ” SaleH 
Witchcraft Trials,” xii, s68. 

The duchies of Hanover and Brunswick become an electorate ; Ernest 
Augustus elector. 

Batde of La Hogue ; die attempted French invasion of England de* 
felted by die victory of the English and Dutch deets. 

Massacre, at Glencoe, of the MacDonalds. 

sdgS. Detot of the EngUsh fleet, off Cape St Vincent, by TourviBef 
admiral of die French fleet 
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Distreis in Fiance Irom&mine and the ei^ense of the war widi £n^ 
land. 

Founding of the College of William and Maury ^ Vitginia. 

Bradford's printing-press removed from Pennsylvania to New York. 
See ** Origin and Progress of Printing,** viii^ i. 

1694. Attacks on the coast of France by the English. 

Death of Queen Maiy, consort of William. Cessation of the censor- 
ship of the press in England. 

** Establishicent of the Bank of England.* See xii, 286. 

Peter the Great of Russia employs Brant, a Dutch shipwright, to 
build a vessel at Archangel. 

z 693« Peace arranged between France and Savoy. 

Azov captured from the Turks by Peter the Great. 

zSgO. On the death of John Sobieski the Polish crown is purchased by 
Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony. 

ZS97. Barcelona captured by the French. 

Peace of Ryswick between France, Holland, England, and Spain. 

Election of Francis I as King of Poland. 

Battle of Zenta; crushing defeat of the Turks by Leopold L 

Z698. Foundation of Calcutta by the English. 

A Scotch colony established on the Isthmus of Darien : abandoned 
in 1700. 

Peter the Great recalled from England by a revolt of the Strelitz 
guards ; he subdues and disbands them. 

Society for Propagating Christianity formed in London. 

Partition of Spain arranged between England, France, and the Nether- 
lands. 

Z699. Ibeiville settles a French colony in Louisiana. See ''Coloni- 
zation OF Louisiana,** xii, 397. 

Reduction of the Turkish territories in Europe, by nearly one-half, 
arranged by the Peace of Carlowitz, between Turkey, Austria, Venice, 
and Poland. 

Peter the Great introduces the computation of time in Russia by the 
Christian era, but adheres to the old style, which still obtains in that 
country. 

Z700. Russia, Poland, and Denmark make joint war against Sweden. 
The army of Peter the Great overwhelmed at Narva, by Charles XII of 
Sweden. 

Foundation of the future Yale College, Connecticut. 

Z701. Frederick III of Brandenburg crowns himself King of Prussia. 
See * Prussia Proclaimed a Kingdom,* xii, 310. 

Passage of the Act of Settlement m England ; the Hanoverian suc- 
cession founded. 

Beginning of the War of the Spanish Succession, 

Charles XII defeats the Poles and Saxons. 

170s. Death of William 111 ; Queen Anne succeeds to the throne of 
England. 
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Conmaaiid of the army of the States-General given to Marlborough, 
the English general. 

Battle of Vigo ; naval victory of the English and Dutch over the Span- 
iards and French. 

Beginning of Queen Anne^s War in America. 

Foundation of a French settlement on the Mobile River, Alabama. 

Charles XII occupies Warsaw; he defeats Augustus II at Klissow; 
Cracow entered by him. 

1703. Methuen Treaty between England and Portugal, for facilitating 
commerce between those countries. 

Peter the Great lays the foundation of St Petersburg. See * Found- 
ing OF St. Petersburg,* xii, 319. 

Defeat of Augustus II by Charles XII at Pultusk. 

Z704. English conquest of Gibraltar from Spain. 

“Battle of Blenheim.* See xii, 327. 

At Boston is published the first newspaper in the American colonies 
of England. See * Origin and Progress of Printing,* viii, i. 

Sack, burning, and massacre of the inhabitants of Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, by French and Indians. ^ 

Charles XII completes the subjugation of Poland. 

Z705. Failure of French and Spaniards in an attempt to recapture 
Gibraltar. 

Invasion of Spain by the English under the Earl of Peterborough; 
capture of Barcelona. 

1706. Battle of Ramillies; Marlborough defeats the French under 
Villeroi. 

Unsuccessful attempt of the French and Spaniards on Barcelona. 

Birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

1707. Sanction of the Union of England and Scotland by the Scotch 
Parliament See * Union of England and Scotland,* xii, 341. 

Charles XII subjugates Saxony; he dictates the Peace of Altran- 
staedt. 

X708. Russia invaded by Charles XII. 

Battle of Oudenarde; victory of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
over the Dukes of Burgundy and Venddme. 

1709. Annihilation of the army of Charles XI 1 at Poltava See 
* Downfall of Charles XII,* xii, 352. 

Invasion of Sweden by the Danes. 

Recovery of Poland by Augustus II. 

1710. Expulsion of the Danes from Sweden by Stenbock. 

Request of the Irish Parliament for union with that of Great Britain. 

* Capture of Port Royal, Canada." See xii, 373. 

X7H. After further successes in Flanders, Marlborough is removed 
from command ; the Whig ministry falls in England. 

Under Walker, the English and New England forces make an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on Canada. 

Having taken up arms for Charles XII, the Turks nearly achieve the 
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rain of Peter the Greati whose army Is hemmed in near the Prutfa Rhreri 
peace arranged, the Turks recovering Azov and other towns* 

S71S* Peace conference at Utrecht 

Newspapers come under the operation of the Stamp Act, in England ; 
so many discontinue publication that it is called the * Fall of the Leaf.*' 

Secc^ Toggenbttig War between the Reformed and Catholic cantons 
of Switzerland. 

17x3* Peace of Utrecht ending the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Great Britain acquires Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Hudson Bay, and the Isle of St. Kitts ; with the title of king the Duke of 
Savoy is ceded Sicily by Spain, and by France, Savoy and Nice with 
certain fortified places; the King of Prussia exchanges the principality 
bTc Orange and Ch^ons for Spanish Gelderland, Neuchitel, and Valen* 
gin; Spain cedes to Austria, Naples, Milan, Spanish Tuscany, and sov- 
ereignty over the Spanish Netherlands; the harbor and fortifications of 
Dunkirk to be destroyed. 

Charles I issues ^e Pragmatic Sanction securing succession to the 
female line m default of male issue. 

17x4. ^tablishment of the Clarendon Press at Oxford, from the prof- 
its of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. 

Death of Anne and accession in England of Geoige (I), Elector of 
Hanover, 

Capture of Barcelona by the French and Spanish forces; the citizens 
deprived of their liberties. 

Fahrenheit invents his thermometer. 

17x5. Jacobite rebellion in Britain in behalf of the Pretender. 

Death of LouisXIV ; he Is succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV | 
the Duke of Orleans regent 

A Barrier Treaty made between Austria, England, and Holland; It 
gave the Dutch a r|^t to garrison certain places in the Austrian Nether* 
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